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POPE. 


ALEXANDER  POl>fi  was  i)6m  in 
London,  May  22,  1688,  of^  parents 
whofe  rank  or  ftation  was  never  afeertained : 
wc  are  informed  that  thcjr  were  of  gentle 
bioody  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head,  and 
that  hk  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  Efquite,  of  York,  who  had  like* 
wife  three  ions,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  killed,  mid  the  other  of  dying, 
in  the  fervice  of  Charles  the  Firft ;  the  third 
was  made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from 
whom  the  (ifler  inherited  what  fequefirations 
juid  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family. 

B  z  This, 


POPE. 


This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope;  who 
is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferved, 
to  fhew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 
he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by 
trade ;  but  whether  in  a  fhqp  or  on  the  Ex- 
change has  never  been  difcovered.  Both  pa- 
rents were  papifts. 

Pope  was  frpm  his  biith  of  a  conftitu- 
tion  tender  and  delicate  ;  but  is  faid  to  have 
fliewn  remarkable  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs 
of  difpofition.  The  weaknefs  of  his  body 
continued  through  his  life,  but  the  mUdnpfs 
of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his  child- 
hood. His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was 
{o  pleafing,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefs 
the  litfle  Nightingale, 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he  wa^ 
taught  to  read  by  an  aunt  j  and  when  he 
was  feven  or  dght  years  old  became  a  lover 
of  books.  He  firft  learned  to  write  by  imi- 
tating printed  books ;  a  fpecies  of  penman- 
fhip  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary 
hand  was  not  elegant. 

When 


p  d  p  E. 


When,  he  waS  about  eight,  he  was  placed 
in  Hkmplhire  undfer  Tavcmer,  a  Romifh 
j>riefl:,  who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  prac^ 
tifed,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  nidr- 
mehts  together:  He  WaS  now  firft  regularly 
initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of  Ogylby's 
Homer  J  arid  Sandys's  Ovid:  Ogylby's  aflift- 
ance  he  never  repaid  with  any  praife ;  but  of 
Sandys  hq  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the  ///W, 
that  Englifh  poetry  owed  much  of  its  prefent 
beauty  to  his  tranflations.  Sandys  very  rare- 
ly attempted  original  comppfition. 

From  the  care  of  Tavdmer^  under  whom 
his  proficiency  was  confiderable,  he  was  rcr 
moved  to  a  fchool  at  Twyford  near  Winchef- 
ter,  arid  again  to  another  fchool  about  Hyde- 
park  Comer ;  from  which  he  ufed  fonietimes 
to  ftroll  to  the  playhoufe,  and  was  fo  delight^ 
ed  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  form- 
ed a  kind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  lUady  With 
fome  veries  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he 
perfuaded  his  Ichool- fellows  to  aft,  with  the 
addition  of  his  mailer's  gardener,  who  per- 
Ibnated  j^ax. 

B  X  At 


At  thf  two  lafb  fchwis  h?  ^e4  to  r^re-- 
^t  hurrfrff  a?  Ravij^g  Iqft  part  of  what  Ta* 
Y?n>cr  h$id  tsmgbt  him,  *rvl  qr  his  roafter  at 
Twyford  he  had  already  qxercifed  his  poetry 
in  a  lax^poon*  Yet  widor  thofe  mailers  }f^ 
traoilated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Metamorphofes^  If  he  kept  the  fame  propor- 
tion in  his  other  exercifes^  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  his  lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  he 
lifp'd  in  numbers;  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began 
to  make  rerfes.  In  the  ftyle  of  fiftion  it 
might  have  been  faid  of  him  as  of  Pindar> 
that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  fbe  Beesfwarm^ 
id  about  hh  mouth. 

About  the  time  of  ^  Revolution  his  fa- 
tha:,  who  was  undoubtedly  difeppointed  by 
the  fudden  bkft  of  popiih  profperity,  quitted 
his  trade,  whatever  it  was,  and  retired  to 
Binfield  in  Windlbr  Foreft,  with  about  twen- 
,ty  thoufand  pounds ;  for  which,  being  con- 
jfcientioufly  determined  not  to  intruft  it  to 
the  government,  he  found  no  better  ufe  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  cheft,  and  taking 

from 
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from  it  what  hi»  eocpencesf  mqaktd^  and  his 
life  was  long  enough  to  confume  a  great 
part  of  it,  before  his  &m  came  to  the  in^ 
heritance* 

To  Binfield  Pope  wa8  called  by  hi&  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old;  ^id 
there  he  had  for  a  few  months  the  aitiftance 
of  one  Deane,  another  prieft,  of  whom  he 
learned  only  to  conftrue  a  little  of  Tula's  Of- 
fic€s.  How  Mr.  Deane  could  Ijpend,  with  a 
boy  who  had  tranflated  fo  much  of  Ovid^  ibme 
months  over  a  fmall  part  of  Tullys  O^m^  it 
is  now  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fuccefsfuUy  employed,  and 
&>  conipicpoufly  improved,  a  minute  account 
muft  be  Miturdly  defired ;  but  curiofity  muft 
be  contented  with  confufed,  imperfeft,  and 
ibmetimes  improbable  intelligence.  Pope, 
finding  little  advantage  from  external  help, 
refolved  thenceforward  to  direct  himfelf,  and 
at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he 
completed  with  little  other  incitement  than 
the  defire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purppfe  was  to 
be  a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally 

B  4  cojpL- 
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Concurred,  by  propofing  fulgefts,  and  oliliging 
him  to  correft  his  performances  by  many  re- 
vifals  J  after  which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he 
was  fatisfied,  would  fzy^  tbefe  are  good  rhymes. 

tn  his  perufal  of  the  Englifh  poets  he  loon 
diftinguilhed  the  verfification  of  Dryden, 
which  he  cpnfidered  as  the  model  to  be  ftudied, 
and  was  imprefled  with  fuch  veneration  for 
his  inftru6ter,  that  he  perfuaded  fome  friends 
to  take  hini  to  the  cofFee-houfe  which  Dryden 
frequented,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  having 
fcen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  i,  1701,  fome  days  be- 
fore Pope  was  twelve ;  fo  early  muft  he  A^re- 
fore  have  felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and 
the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wifh  that 
Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  the 
homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  forefeen  the 
greatnefs  of  his  youiig  admirer  ? 

The  eariieft  of  Pope's  procjuftions  is  his 
Ode  on  Solitude^  written  before  he  was  twelve, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other 
forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is 
not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  a;t  the 
fame  age. 

His 
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His  time  was  now  Ipent  wholly  in  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  Claflicks,  he 
amuied  himfelf  with  tranllating  them ;  and 
at  fourteen  made  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book 
of  the  Tbebaisj  which,  with^  fome  revifion,  he 
afterwards  publiflied.  He  muft  have  been  at 
this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  confiderable 
proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been 
not  long  publifhed,  and  were  much  in  the 
hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to 
try  his  own  Ikill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
faftiionable  appearance,  and  put  January  and 
Mayy  and  the  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Batb^ 
into  modern  Englifh.  He  tranflated  likewife 
the  Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Pbaon  from  Ovid,  to 
complete  the  verfion,  which  was  before  im- 
perfeft ;  and  wrote  fome  other  fmall  pieces, 
which  he  afterwards  printed- 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  Englifh  poets, 
and  profeflTed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  hjs 
poem  upon  Silence,  after  Rochefter's  Nothing. 
He  had  now  formed  his  verfification,  and  in 
the  fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers  fui-pafled  his 
original :    but  this  is   a  fmall  part  of  his 

praifc ; 
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praife;  he  difcovers  fuch  acquaintance  toth 
with  human  life  and  publick  affairs,  as  is  not 
eafily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  Windfor  Forefi. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to 
himfelf  new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  mak- 
ing himfelf  acquainted  with  modem  lan- 
guages ;  and  removed  for  a  time  to  London, 
that  he  might  ftudy  French  and  Italian,  whichy 
as  he  defired  nothing  more  than  to  read  them,, 
were  by  diligent  application  foon  diipatched. 
Of  Italian  learning  he"  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  fubiequent 
ftudies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himfelf  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all 
ftyles,  and  many  fubjefts.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  an  epick  poem,  with  panegyricks 
on  all  the  Princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  con- 
fcflcs,  thought  himfelf  the  grtatefi  genius  that 
ever  ims.  Self-confidence  is  the  firft  requi- 
lite  to  great  undertakings ;  he,  indeed,  who 
forms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men, 
is  very  liable  toerrours  but  it  was  the  fe- 
licity 
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licity  of  Pope  to  rate  himfelf  at  his  real 
value, 

Moft  of  his  puerile  produ6tions  were>  by 
his  maturer  judgement,  afterwards  deftroyed ; 
Akandery  the  epick  poem,  was  burnt  by  the 
perfuafion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of 
the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranflatedTullyo;^e?A/^^s  and  that,  befides 
his  books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he  read 
Temple' f  EJ^ys  and  Locke  on  human  Vnderfiand^ 
ing.  His  reading,  though  his  favourite  au- 
thors are  not  knownj,  appears  to  have  been 
iudkiently  extenfive  and  multifarious;  for 
his  early  jneces  fliew,  with  fufRcient  evidence, 
his  knowledge  of  books. 

« 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf ,  eafily  ima- 
gines that  he  fliall  pleafe  others.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trumbal,  who  had  been  ambaflkdor  at 
ConftanidnQple,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  when 
be  retired  from  bufmefs,  fixed  his  refidence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not 
yet  fixteen,  was  introducai  to  the  ftatefman 

of 
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of  fixty,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  that 
their  mterviews  ended  in  friendfhip  and  cor^ 
refjpondence.  Pbpe  was,  through  his  whole 
life,  ambitious  of  fplendid  acquaintance,  and 
he  feems  to  have  wanted  neither  diligence  not 
fuccefs  in  attrafting  the  notice  of  the  great ; 
for  from  his  firfl:  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
his  entrance  was  very  early,  he  was  admitted 
to  familiarity  with  thofe  whofe  rank  or  ftation 
made  them  moft  confpicuous- 

From  the  age  of  fixteen  the  life  of  Pope', 
as  an  author,  may  be  properly  computed; 
He  now  wrote  his  Paftorals,  which  were  ftiewii 
to  the  Poets  and  Criticks  of  that  time;  as 
they  well  deferved,  they  were  read  with  ad- 
miration, and  ifiany  praifes  were  beftowed 
upon  them  and  upon  the  Preface,  which  is 
both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree : 
they  were,  however,  not  publifhed  till  five 
years  afterwards- 

Cowley,  Miltoti,  and  Pope,  are  diftin- 
^uiflied  among  the  Englifh  Poets  by  the  early 
exertion  of  their  powers ;  but  the  works  of 
Cowley  alone  were  publifhed  in  his  childhood, 
and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain 

that 
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that  his  puerile  performances  received  no  im, 
provement  from  his  maturer  ^dies. 

At  this  time  began  lus  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  feems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  full  (hare  of 
reputation,  to  have  been  efteemed  without 
virtue,  and  carefled  without  good-humour. 
Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice  j  Wycherley 
wrote  verfes  in  his  praife,  which  he  was  charged 
by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfelf,  and  they 
agreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It 
is  pleafant  to  remark  how  foon  Pope  learned 
die  cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat 
pritieks  with  contempt,  though  he  had  yet 
fiafFered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fpndniefs  of  Wycherley  was  too 
violent  to  laft.  His  efteqn  of  Pope  was  fuch, 
that  he  fubmittcd  fome  poems  to  his  revifion  5 
and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  fuch  con- 
fidence, was  fufficiently  bold  in  his  criticifins, 
and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  fcribbler 
was  angry  to  fee  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt 
more  pain  from  the  dete6tion  than  content 
from  Ae  amendment  of  his  faults.  They 
p^ed  3  but  Pope  always  confidered  him  with 

kindnefs. 
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kindnefs,  and  vifited  him  a  little  time  before 
he  died.  . 

Another  of  his  eaiiy  correlpondents  was 
Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  leamed  no- 
thing particular  but  that  he  uied  to  ride 
a-hunting  in  a  tye-wig.  He  was  fond,  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amufing  himfelf  with  po*- 
etrjr  and  criticifm ;  and  fometimes  fent  his 
perf(»Tnances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear 
luch  remarks  as  were  nbw-and-then  imwel- 
come.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  ^e  juvenile 
verfion  of  Statins  into  his  hands  for  cor^ 
reftion. 

Their  correfpondence  a^orded  the  publick 
its  firft  knowledge  of  Pope's  Epiftolary  Pow- 
ers ;  for  his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell 
to  one  Mrs.  Thomas,  wnd  ihe  many  years  af^ 
terwards  fold  them  to  Curll,  who  inferte4 
them  in  a  volume  of  his  MifceUanieSf 

Walih,  a  name  yet  preferved  aoiDcmg  tl^ 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  hia  firft  encouragers. 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Paftorals,  and 
from,  hioi  Pope  received  the  counfel  by  which 
he  feems  to  have  regulated  his  ftadies.  Walfl^ 

advif?4 
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advifed  him  to  correftnefs,  which^  as  he  tol4 
him,  the  EngUfli  poets  had  hitherto  negleftcd, 
and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  a$  a  baiis 
of  femes  and,  being  delighted  with  rural 
poem3,  recommended  to  him  to  write,  a  pajC- 
toral  comedy,  like  thoie  which  are  read  io 
eagerly  in  Italy  i  a  defign  which  Pope  pro- 
bably did  not  aj^rove^  as  he  did  not  fol^ 
low  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poeti 
and,  thinking  himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  con- 
verfation,  began  at  feventeen  to  frequent 
Willis,  a  cofFee-houfe  on  the  north  fide  of 
Ruflel-ftrcct  in  Covcnt-garden,  where  the 
wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  aflemble,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accuftom- 
edtoprefide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  inde^ 
fatigably  diligent,  and  infatiably  curious  j 
wanting  health  for  violent,  and  money  for 
expenfive  plealures,  and  having  certainly  ex- 
cited in  himfelf  very  ftrong  defires  of  in- 
tcUeftual  eminence^  he  Ipent  much  of  his 
time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read .  only  to 
ilore  his  mind  with  fa£t9  ai^fi  images,  feizing 

s     ^ 
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all  that  his  authors  prefented  with  undiftin- 
guiflnng  voi^city,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  iart 
once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgement  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
piany  books  muft  compare  pne  opinion  or 
one  flyle  with  another ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares, muft  neceflarily  diftinguiih,  reje^,  and 
prefer.  But  the  account  given  by  himfelf 
of  his  ftudies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amufement,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-feven  for  improvejnent  and 
inftruftion;  that  in  the  firft  part  of  thi« 
time  he  defired  only  to  know,  and  in  the 
iecond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

^  The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks, 
were  at  laft  printed  (1709)  in  Tonfon's  Mif- 
cellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of 
Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  EJfay  on 
Criticifm ;  a  work  which  dilplays  fuch  extent 
pf  comprehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftinftion, 

fuch 
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fuch  acqUaiiitancc  with  mankind,  and  fucli 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
ing, as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matnreft 
age  and  longeft  experience.  It  was  publifhed 
about  two  years  afterwards,  and  being  praifed 
by  Addifon  in  the  SpeBator  with  fufficient 
liberality,  iHet  with  fo  miich  favour  as  en- 
raged Dennis,  V  who,"  he  lays,  "  found 
•*  himfdf  attacked,  without  any  m^ner  of 
'^  provocation  on  his  fide,  andattacked  in  his 
perlbn,  inltead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who 
was  wholly  a  ftrahger  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  worJid  knew  he  was  perfecuted 
by  fortune ;  and  not  only  faw  that  this  was 
attempted  in  a  dandeftine  mdon^r,  with 
the  i!itmbft  f^Uehood  and  calumny,  but 
found  that  all  this  Was  done  by  a. little  af- 
fected hyppcritfe,  who  had  notliing  in  his 
^\  mouth  at  the  fam6  time  but  truth,  candour> 
friendfhip,  good^nature,   humanity,  and 
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How  the  attack  was  clahdeftine  is  not  eafily 
perceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated  j 
but  he  feems  to  have,  known  fomething  of 
Pope*s  chirafter,  iil  whom  may  be  difcovered 
;    Vol.  IV. C  an 
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^n  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  owtt 

-virtues* 

- '  - 

«  The  pajnphkt  is  fuch  as  rage  might  he  ex- 
pefted  to  dictate-  He  fuppofes  hirafelf  to 
fee  alked  two  queftions;  whether  die  Ef&y 
.will  fuGceed,  and  whp  ox  what  h  the  ^uthpo^. 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  he  'feciu-ed  hy  the 

,      if      •  ; 

falfe  opinions  then  prevalent  j  the  author  1» 
concludes  to  hty.oung  \and  raw. 

Fii-ftj'  becaufe  he  diibavens  a  fufficienfey  be*- 
yond  his  little  ability^  and  hath  raihly  undet"- 

•  taken  *  talk  infinitel?f  above  his  force.     Se?- 
cohdly,  while  this  littk  author  ftruts,  and 

-a^6l:s  the  di6ktx>rian  air^^  he  plaii]J?y  fiiews 
that  at  the  lame  time  he  is  under  tha  rod,  and 
'while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others  is  a 
pedantick  flave  to  authority  and  c^pmion. 
-Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  fchool-boys,  borrowed 
both  from  living  and  dead*.  Fo^f^l^y,  be 
knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  con- 

\tradi^^^mfelf. '  Fifthly,  he  i»  atoaoftper- 
;p.etua%  in  the  wrong, 

♦  AH  thefe  .pofitions  fie  attempts  to ,  prove  hj 

"^quotations  "and  remarks  j  but  his  4^^1*5  to  ^ 

mucmet 
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inirchie£  is  greater  than  his  power*  He  hds^ 
however,  juftly  criticifcd  fomc  paflages-  Ift 
thefe  lines, 

Tkert  arc  whom  hearen  has  biefs'd  i*ith  ftorc 

of  wit. 
Yet  want,  as  much  again  to  manage  it ;.. 
For  wit  and  judgement  ever  are  at  ftrife— 

it  is  ^>parerit  that  W/  has  two  meanings,  and 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  w/V,  is 
truly  judgcmcrtt-  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubt- 
edly right  I  but,  not  content  with  argument, 
he  will  have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over 
the  firft  couplet  in  terms^  too  elegant  to  be 
forgotten.  "  By  the  way,  what  rare  num-' 
"  bers  are  here !  Would  not  one  fivear  that 
^*  this  youngfter  had  efpou&d  f<»neantiquated 
<*  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  ac- 
**  count  of  imjlotence  from.  Ibme  fopei-an** 
**  nuated  (inner  i  and,  having  been  p-«-xed 
•^  by  her  former  ipotife,  has  got  the  gout  in 
*^  her  decrepit  age,  which  riidces  her  hobble 
'^  fo  dstmnably."'  This  vm  the  man  who 
would  reform  a  hat loti  finking  into  barbarity* 


'J 


in  anoth^  j^ac^  J*ope  himfelf  allowed  that 
hfHi4«Eedi:ed  one  of  thoie  Uunders 

C  2  which 
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which  are  cdled  i&Us.  The  firft  edition  had 
this  line ; 

What  is  this  wit- 
Where  wanted,  fcorn'df  and  envied  where 
acquir'd? 

^'  How/'  lays  the  critick^  "  can  wit  ht  f corn  d 
"  where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  fre- 
^'  quently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The 
"  peribn  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be 
"  ftromed,  but  the  fcora  fhews  the  honouK 
*'  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit."  Of  thisj 
remark  Pope  made  the  proper  ufe^  by  cor-^ 
re^Uiag  the  paflage. 

I  have  prefervedy  I  tliinlc,  all  that  is  reafbn- 
able  in  Dennis's  criticifm;  it  remains  that 
juftice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  "  For  his  ac-^ 
^^  quaintance  (iays  Dennis)  he  names  Ms^ 
^*  Walfh,  who  had  by  no  means  the  qualifi-« 
"  cation  which  this'  author  reckons  abfolutely 
"  neceflary  to  a  critick,  it  being  very  certain 
"  that  he.  was,  like  this  Eflayer>  a  very  indifr 
"  ferent  poetj  he  loved  to  be  weU-drdQed; 
"  and  i  remember  a  little  yoimg  gentleman 
"  whom  Mr.  Walfh  ufed  to  take  into  his. 
t^^  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his  perfon'suni 

3  ^*  capacity. 
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^  capacity.— Enquire  between  Sunningbill^nd 
*'  Oaktngbam  for  ?i  young,  ihort,  fquab  gen- 
"  tleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Lovc^ 
"  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
"  to>  make  perfonal  reflexions  ?— He  may 
*'  extol  the  antients,  but  he  has  reafbn  to, 
"  tharOc  the  gods  that  he  was  bom  a  modem  j 
\\  /or  had  he  been  bom  of  Grecian  parents, 
and  his  father  confequently  had  by  law  had 
tlie  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had 
*/  been  no  longer  than  that  pf  pnt  of  his 
**  poems,  thp  life  of  half  ^  day,— Let  the 
f '  perfpn  pf  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  ne-, 
?/  vgr  jTo  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  tea 
*^  times  more  ridiculous ;  it  being  impofliblp 
^*  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that 
f*  c^F  downright  monkey,  fhould  differ  to 
"  ^jjHch  from  huipan  Ihape,  as  his  unthink-^ 
"  ing  immaterial  part  does  from  human  un- 
"  derftanding/*  Thus  began  the  hofl^iJity 
.between  Pope  and  Dennis,  whicht  though  it 
was  fufpended  for  a  fhort  time,  never  was 
applied.  Pope  fepms,  at  firft,  to  have  atr- 
tacked  him  wantonly ;  but  though  he  always 
profefled  to  defpife  him,  he  difcovers,  by 
j;ientioning  him  often, .  that  he  felt  his  force 
or  his  venom. 

C3  Of 
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"  Of  this  EfTay  Pope  declared  that  he  did 
not  expeft  the  fale  to  be  quick,  becaufe  not 
gne  gentkman  injixty^  even  of  liberal  education^ 
eould  mderjland  it.  The  gentlemai,  and  the 
educatipn  of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been  of 
a  lower  charafter  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous 
imprefjion, 

Dennis  was  not  \m  only  cenliirerj  the 
zealous  papifts  thought  the  monks  treated 
with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erafinus  too 
ftudioufly  praifed  3  but  to  thcfe  objeftions  he 
had  not  much  regard, 

The  ZJfay  ha?  been  tranflated  into  French 
by  Hamilton^  author  of  the  Comte  de  Gram^ 
mont^  whofe  verfion  was  never  printed,  by 
Robotham^  fecretaiy  to  the  King  for  Hanover, 
and  by  Refnel^  and  commented  by  Dr.  Wa^*- 
burton,  who  has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order 
and  cahne6liOTi  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addi- 
ifon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intended  by  the  author, 

Almoft  every  poem,  confiiHng  of  precepts, 
is  fo  far  arbitrary  and  immetho^ical,   that 

jnany 
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mztxy  of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places 
with  no  apparent  inconvemenoe  >  for  of  two 
or  more  pofitions,  depending  upon  fome  re- 
mote and  general  principle^  there  is  fbldom 
any  cogent  reaiba  why  one  ihould  precede  the 
odier.  But  for  the  order  in  which  they  j[lan4 
whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  cafily 
give  a  reafon.  Jt  is  poffibky  fays  Hooker,  that 
fy  Ung  eircumduBiofiy  from  any  one  truth  all 
truth  may  he  inferred.  Of  all  hornogeneous 
truths  tft  leafti  of  a)l  truths  refpefting  the 
£K&e  general  end,  in  whatever  feiies  they  may 
beproduced,  a  concatenation  by  intenriediato 
ideas  may  be  formed,  fuch  as,  wlien  it  is  once 
ihewn,  (hall  appear  natural  >  but  if  this  or- 
der be  reveried,  anotli^  nsode  of  conne6lionr 
equally  ipecious  may  be  found  or  made. 
Ariik)tle  is  praiied  for  naming  Fortitude  j^rit 
of  the  cardinal  virtu^es,  as  that  without,  whidi 
no  other  virtue  can  ftcadily  be  pra6)died  \  but 
he  BMght,  with  equal  propriety,^  have  placed 
Prudence  and  Juftice  before  it>  fince  without 
Prudenet  Fortitude  i$  mad  \  without  Jiriiicey 
it  is  mischievous, 

.  As^  the  end  of  method  is  petf^icuity,  that 
i^fies^  is  ib§kie»tiy  reg^das^  that  avoids  oh- 

C  4.  fcuntyj 
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feurity ;  and  where  there  is  no  oblcurity  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  method, 

'  In  Ae  SpeElator  was  publifhed  the  Mejjiahj 
which  he  firft  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of 
Steele,  and  correfled  in  compliance  with  his 
criticifms, 

■ 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters, 
that  the  verfes  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Effay  was 
publiftied.  The  Lady's  name  and  adventures. 
I  have  fought  with  fruitlefs  enquiry. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  havo 
leamed  from  Mr.  RufFhead,  who  writes  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  could  truft  his 
information.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent 
rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  unkle, 
who,  having  given  her  a  proper  education, 
expefted  like  other  guardians  that  flie  fhould 
make  at  leaft  an  equal  match ;  and  fuch  he  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejefted  in  favour  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  condition. 

Having  difcovered  the  correfpondence  be- 
;(ween  the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 

'    ^  Jady 
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lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
he  fuppofed  that  feparation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  fent 
her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  (he  was 
obliged  to  converfe  only  with  thofe  from  whom 
ier  nnkle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ; 
but  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried 
to  her  guardian,  who  direfted  her  to  be 
watched  with  ftill  greater  vigilance ;  till  of 
this  rcftraint  ihe  grew  fo  impatient,  that  fhe 
bribed  a  woman-leivant  to  procure  her  a 
^ord,  which  fhe  direfted  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  in- 
tention to  raile  the  Lady's  charafter,  it  does 
not  appear  that  fhe  had  any  claim  to  praiic, 
nor  much  to  compaflion.  She  feems  to  have 
been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovernable. 
Her  unkle's  power  could  hot  have  lai):ed  long; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  come 
in  time.  But  her  defires  were  too  hot  for  delay, 
iand  fhe  liked  felf-murder  better  than  fulpcnfc. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  who-t 
ipver  he  was,  is  with  much  juftice  delivered 

to 
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to  pofterity  as  zfalfe  Guardian ;  he  ieems  to 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  i$ 
appointed  3  he  €ndeavour6d  to  direft  his  niece 
till  ftie  fhould  be  able  ta  direft  herfelf.  Po- 
etry  has  not  often  been  worfe  employed  than 
in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving: 
girl; 

Not  long  aftcr^  he  wrote  the  Rape  of  tie 
Lcicky  the  moft  ^ry,  the  moft  ingenious,  and 
the  moft  delightful  of  all  his  compofiticms^ 
occaiiQned  by  a  frolick  of  gallantry^  rather 
too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a 
lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This, 
whether  flealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  re- 
fottted,  tibat  the  commerce  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted* 
Mr.  Caryl>  a  gentleman  who,  being  fecretary 
to  King  James's  Queen,  had  followed  his 
Miffarefs  into  France^  and  as  the  author  of 
Sir  Sol^m  Single j  a  comedy,  and  fome  tranf* 
lations,  was  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit, 
folicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  reconcilation 
by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which  might  bring 
both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.  In  com- 
pUaiice  with  Garyl's  requeft,  though  his 
name  was  for  a  long,  tin^e  marked  only  by 

the 
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tns  brftand  Vm  ktttr,^  C«-},  a  poeniof  tw«r 
cantos  was  written  {1711),  as  is  f^  in  » 
>3ltnight,  and  ient  to  the  ofiended  Ladv^ 
who  liked  it  well  enough  toflww  it}  and, 
with  the  ufual  procefs  of  literary  tranfac- 
tions,  the  author,  dreading  a  furr^tidus 
e^tion,  was  forced  to  publifli  it. 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  was 
defired ;  the  pacification  and  divcrfion  of  all 
to  whom  it  relatecl,  except  Sir  George  Brown^ 
^ho  complqined  with  fome  bittora6&  that:^ 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Pbme^  he  was  raado 
to  talk  nonfeni^.  Whether  all  this  be  true; 
I  have  fome  doubt  j  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  niece  gS  Mrs-  Fermor,  who  {^fe0ded 
in  an  EngUfh  Convent,  mentiphod  Po^'4 
work  with  very  little  gratitude^  athej'  a^  ^ 
infult  than  an  honour ;  and  fhe  may  be  iSiip^ 
poied  to  have  mherited  the  opnifla  of  h^ 
femilyt 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  tormed  by 
Addifon  merumfal.  Pope,  however,  faw  that 
it  was  capable  of  improvement  5  m^y  baying 
luckily  contrived  to  bwrow  his  machinery 

from  the  R&ficructans^  ipiparted  the  fcbeme 

with 
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with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifoo; 
who  told  him  that  his  woik,  as  it  flood,  was^ 
a  delicious  little  things  ^ia&.^vt  him  no  en^ 
^ouragement  to  retouch  it. 

I  This  has  been*  too  haftily  confidered  as  an 
inftance  of  .Addifon's  jealoufy ;  for  as  he 
could  not  guefs  the  conduft  of  the  new  de-r 
fign,  or  the  poflibilities  or  pleafure  comprif- 
td  in  a  fi£lion  of  wlxich  there  hgd  been  nQ 
examples,  he  might  very  resfonahly  an4 
kindly  perfuade  the  author  to  acquiefc§in  his 
6wn  prolpcrity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which 
be  confidered  as  an  unneQelTary  ha^^df 

f 

Addifon*s  counfel  was  happily  rejc£tedr 
Pope  forefaw  the  future  cfflorefcence  of  ima-r 
gery  then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  r^fplvecj 
to  ipare  no  art,  or  ijiduftry  of  cultivation^ 
The  foft  luxxuiance  of  his  fancy  was  already 
fhooting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  dic.^ 
tion  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and 
embclliih  it, 

>  His  attempt  was  juftified  by.  its  fuccefs* 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ftands,  forward,  in  th<f 
claiifes  of  Uterature,  as  the  moft  exquifitf 

examplo. 
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example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkley  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  dilpliy  of  powers 
more  truly  poetical  thafi  he  had  fhewn  be-r 
fore  J  with  elegance  of  defcription  and  juft-^ 
nefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  bounds 
lefs  fertility  of  invention. 

'  -  •  • 

He  always  confidered  the  intertexture  of 
the  machinery  with  the  aftion  as  his  moft 
fuccefsful  €xerti<m  of  poetical  art.  He  in- 
deed could  newr  afterwards  produce  any 
thing  of  fuch  unexampled  excelleaice,  Thoff 
performances,  which  ftrike  with  wonder,  ar? 
combinations  of  fkilful  genius  with  happy 
cafualty ;  and  it  b  not  likely  that  any  feli- 
city, like  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  prcr 
tematural  agents,  ihould  happen  twice.to  th^ 
fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  tiraf 
without  difturbance.  Many  years  afterwards 
Dennis  publifhed  fome  remarks  upon  it^ 
with  very  little  force,  Bnd  with  no  efFeft ; 
for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  was  already 
Jfettled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
criticifin*  , 

About 
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About  thii  time  he  pliblifhed  the  T^mpk 
t^  F&me,  which,  is  he  tells  Steele  in  their 
correipondencej  he  had  written  two  ytars 
before  5  that  i^,  when  he  was  only  tw^fnty-^ 
two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fo 
much  learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as 
that  work  exhibits.  • 

•  On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  publifh- 
cd  fome  remarks,  of  which  tlie  moft  reafon-^ 
able  is,  that  fome  of  the  lines  reprefent  fw* 
iim  as  exhibited  hy  fculpture. 

Of  the  Epiftle  from  Ekifa  to  Ahelari,  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  firft  ihclinatioft 
to  attempt  a  compofition  of  that  tender  kind 
arofe,  as  Mn  Savage  told  me,  from  his  pe- 
rufal  of  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  How  much 
Jie  has  furpafled  Pndr's  work  it  is  not  necef- 
fery  to  mehtion,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
faid  with  juftice,.  that  he  has  excelled  every 
compofition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
of  religious  hope  and  refignation  gives  an 
elevation  and  dignity  to  difappointed  Idvc, 
which  images  merely  natural  cannot  beftow. 
The  gloom  of  a  convent  ftrikes  the  imagina- 
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tion  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitude 
of  a  grow. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  hi^ 
favcmrite  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never 
heard  upon  what  principk  he  flighted  it* 

\ 

In  the  nt^t  year  (1713)  he publiflied  ^/W- 
for  F^reft ;  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his 
Paftorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs 
-their  own  date-  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lanf- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  Tories;  and  it  is  laid 
ithat  t^e  conclu&)i;L  of  the  poem  gave  great 
pain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  koSl  a  politr- 
-cian.  Reports  like  this  are  often  ipread  with 
boldnefs  very  di^-oportionate  to  their  evi- 
dence. Why  flipuld  Addifon  receive  any  par- 
ticular difturbanceiixan  the  laft  lines  oifFindt 
Jor  Forest  If  contrariety  of  opinion  .co^ 
poiibn  a  politician,  he  would  not  liye  a  day^; 
and,  as  a  poet,  he  muft  have  felt  Pope's  forces 
of  genius  much  more  from  many  ©th^  parts 
of  his  works. 

2  The 
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•  •  • 

The  pain  that  Addifon  might  feel  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  fb  well  fuppreffed  his  difcontent^  that 
Pope  now  thought  himfelf  his  favourite  >  fot 
liaving  bceri  confulted  in  the  revifal  of  Catciy 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue  j  and,  when 
Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks,  undertook 
not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his 
friend,  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  johpf 
Dennis. 

•  •  •  ■ 

There  is  reafbn  to  believe  that  Addifon.gavc 
no  encouragement  to  this  difingenuous  hofti- 
lity;  for,  fays  l^ope,  in  a  Letter  to  hini^ 
indeed  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be 
neglefted>  would  be  my  own  in  my  own 
^'  cafe ;  but  I  felt  more  wiarmih  here  than  I 
** '  did  when  I  iirft  faw  his.  book  againft  my- 
felf  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes.it 
made  me  heartily  meriy)/*  Addifon  was 
not  a  man  on  whom  fuch  cant  of  fenlibiUty 
xx)uld  make  much  impreffion  He  left  tlic 
vpamphlet  to  itfelf,  having  difowned  it  to 
Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to 
-  have,  deferved  much,  by  his  officioufnefs  • 
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This  year  was  printed  in  the  Guardian  the 
ironical  comparifon  between  the  Paftorals  of 
Philips  and  Pope  5  a  compofition  oi  artifice, 
criticifin,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority 
of  Pope  IS  fo  ingenioufly  diflembled,  and  the 
feeble  lines  of  Philips  fo  IkilfuUy  preferred, 
that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to 
print  the  paper  left  Pope  Ihould  be  offended. 
Addifbn  immediately  faw  the.  writer's  deiigri; 
and,  as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough  to  con- 
ceal  his  difcovery,  and  to  permit  a  publica- 
tion which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips 
ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy 
to  Pope* 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had 
a  ftrong  inclmation  to  unite  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himfelf 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervas,  He  was  near- 
fighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature 
for  a  psdnter :  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  fometimes  perfiiaded  his 
friends  to  fit.  A  picture  of  Betteiton,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  pof^ 
feffion  of  Lord  Mansfield :  if  this  was  taken 
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from  the  fife,  he  muft  have  begun  to  paint 
earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's^ 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome  en- 
comiaftidfe  vei'fes  tb  Jervas,  which  certainly 
fhew  his  power  as  a  poet,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  paint- 
ing- 
He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindnefs  and  efteem  j  and  after  his  death 
publiflied,  under  his  name>  a  verfion  inta 
modem  Englifli  of  Qiaucer -s  Prologues,  and 
one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by 
Mr.  Harte,  were  believed  to  have  been  the  per- 
formance of  Pc^e  himfelf  by  Fent^n,  who> 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds^  if  he' 
would  fhew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  ( 1 7 1 3 )  produced  a  bolder 
attempt,  by  which  profit  was  fought  as  well 
as  praife.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherta 
written,  however  they  might  have  -diffufed  his^ 
name,  had  made  very  little  addition  to  hi* 
fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father 
made  him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large  -^ 
his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation 

of 
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bf  any  civil  employment,  and  he  complained 
.that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books  *. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  try  how^  far  the 
favour  of  the  publick  extended,  by  foliciting  a 
fubfcription  to  a  verfion  of  the  ///W,  with 
large  notes; 

r 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fbme 
time,  a  praftice  peculiar  to  the  Englifh.  The 
firft  cdnliderable  work  for  which  this  expedi- 
ent was  employed  is  faid  to  have  been  Dryden's 
Firgil;  arid  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great 
fuccefs  when  the  Tatlers  were  coUefted  into 
volumes; 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that  Popc*s  at- 
■tempt  would  be  fuccefsful.  He  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  perfonally 
known  to  almoft  all  whom  dignity  of  em- 
ployment or  fplendour  of  reputation  had  made 
eminent ;  he  cohverfed  indifferently  with  both 
parties,  and  never  difturbed  the  publick  with 
his  political  opinions ;  and  it  might  be  natu- 
rally expefted,  as  each  fa6tion  then  boafted 
its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on 

*  Spence, 
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other  occafions  praftifed  all  the  violence  of 
oppofition,  would  emulate  each  other  in 
their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  had  de- 
lighted all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been 
offended* 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Englilh 
Iliad  to  fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto, 
for  fix  guineas  >  a  fum,  according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
inconfiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  alked  before.  Mis  propofal, 
however',  wa$  very  favourably  received,  and 
the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend liis  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in- 
tereft.  JLord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
fuch  a  genius  Ihould  be  wafted  upon  a  work 
Bot  original ;  but  propofed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it:  Addifon  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advifed 
him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half 
the  naticMi,  when  he  might  be  univerfally  fa- 
voured. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  defign,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary- 
world,  naturally  raifed  iuch  expedations  of 

the 
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the  future  fale,  that  the  bcwkfellers  made  their 
offers  with  great  eagemefs ;  but  the  higheft 
bidder  was  Bernard  Lintofj  who  became  pro- 
prietor on  condition  of  fupplying,  at  his  own 
expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  de- 
livered to  fubfcribei^s,  or  prefented  to  friends, 
and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  for  every 
volume- 

Of  the  Quartos  It  was,  1  believe,  ffipulated 
that  none  fliould  be  printed  but  for  the  au- 
thor, that  the  fubfcription  nyght  not  be  de- 
preciated; but  Lintot  imprefled  the  fame  pages 
upon  a  finall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle thinner;  and  fold  exaftly*  at  half  the 
price,  for  lialf  a  guinea  each  volume,  books 
fo  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos,  that,  by  a 
fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Folios,  being  afterwards 
fhortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, were  fold  as  copies  printed  for  the  fub- 
fcribers^ 

Lintot  printed  fome  on  royal  paper  in  Fo- 
lio for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  but  of  this  ex- 
periment he  repented,  and  his  fon  fold  copies 
of  the  firfl  volume  with  .  all  their  extent  of 
margin  for  two  fhillings. 
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It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  book- 
feller,  after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality, 
was,  .by  a  yery  unjuft  and  illegal  aftion,  de- 
frauded of  his  profit.  An-  edition  of  the 
Englifli  ///W  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Du-r 
pdecimo,*  and  iniported  clandeftinely  for  the 
gratification  of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to 
read  what  they  could  npt  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  counteraftpd  by  an 
edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious ; 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contraft  his  Folio 
at  qnce  into  a  Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  ad- 
vantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The 
notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed 
at  the  end  pf  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  large  volumes,  were  now  fubjpined  to  the 
text  in  the  fame  page,  ^d  are  therefore  more 
eafily  confulted.  Of  this  edition  the  fale  wa§ 
doubtlef?  very  numerous ;  but  indeed  great 
numbers  were  iieccflary  to  produce  confider^ 
able  profits 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals^ 
and  engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  bui 
in  fome  degree  that  of  his  friends  who  pa-f 
tronifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be  frighted* 
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at  his  ovm  undertaking ;  and  finding  himfelf 
at  firft  embarraffed  with  difficulties,  which 
retarded  and  opprefled  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneafy ;  had  his  nights  difturbed 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through  imknown 
ways,  and  wifhed,  as  he  laid,  thatfamebody 
nxQuidhang  him  % 

This  nufery,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  ac- 
quainted with  Homer's  images  and  expref- 
fions,  and  praflice  incre?ifed  his  facility  of 
verfification.  In  a  ihoxt  tirae  he  reprefents 
himfelf  as  dilpatching  regularly  fifty  verfes  a 
day,  which  would  fhew  him  by  an  eafy  com- 
putation the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexa- 
tion. He  that  afks  a  fubfcription  foon  finds 
that  he  has  enemies-  All  who  do  not  en^- 
courage  him  defame  him.  He  that  wants 
money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than 
poor,  and  he  that  wiflies  to  fave  his  money 
conceals  his  avarice  by  his  malice,  Addifon 
had  hinted  his  fufpicion  that  Pope  was  too 
piuch  a  Tory  ^  and  fome  of  jthe  Tories  fuf- 

^  S pence. 
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pefted  his  principles  becaufe  he  had  contri-! 
buted  to  the  Guardian^  which  was  carried  on 
by  Steele.  • 

To  thofe  who  cienfiired  his  politicks  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  cajlr 
ed  in  queftion  his  knowledge  of  Greeks  and 
his  qualifications  for  a  tranflator  of  Homer, 
To  thefe  he  made  no  publick  oppofitipn ;  but 
in  one  of  his  Letters  efcapes  from  them  as 
well  a?  h?  can;  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  ir- 
regular e4ucation,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of 
which  much  feems  to  have  paffed  in  conver- 
lation,  it  is  riot  very  likely  that  he  overflow- 
ed with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt  himfelf 
deficient  he  fought  afliflance;  and  what  man 
of  learning  would  refufe  to  help  him  ?  Mi-r 
nute  enquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are 
lefs  riecejflary  in  tranilating  Homer  than  other 
poets,  becaufe  his  pofitions  are  general,  and 
his  reprefentatiqns  natural,  with  very  little 
dependence  on  local  or  temporary  cuftoms, 
on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of  artificial  life, 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images 
which  time  effaces,  produce  ambiguity  in 
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difition,  and  obfcurity  in  boofife.  To  this 
p^ii  difplay  of  unadulterated  nature  it  muft 
be  afcribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer  paflages  of 
doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either 
in  the  learned  or  in  modem  languages.  I 
have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his 
ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify 
his  curiofity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the 
oppofite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude 
fimplieity  of  tiie  lines  literally  rendered,  he 
formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  ma- 
jefly  than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  po-» 

liihed  verfions. 

•  ... 

* 

Thofe  literal  tranflations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  always  ob- 
tain his  author's  fenfe  with  fufficient  certain- 
ty; and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the 
number  is  very  fmall  of  thofe  who  find  much 
jn  the  Greek  more  than  in  the  Latin,  except 
the  mufick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the 
poetical  tranllation  of  Eobanus  HeJfuSy  an  un?- 
wearied  writer  of  Latin  verfes ;  he  had  the 
French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and  Dader, 
fitld  the   Englifh  of  Cbapman,  Hobbesy  and 
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Ogyliy.  With  Chapman,  whofe  work,  though 
now  totally  neglefted,  feems  to  have  beea 
popular  almoft  %o  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
he  had  very  frequent  confultationsy  and  per- 
haps, never  tranflated  any  paflage  till  he  had 
licad  his  verfion,  ^hich  indeed  he  has  been 
fometimes  fufpc6Ud  of  ufing  iixftead  of  the 
original 

Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided ;  for 
the  fix  volumes  would  have  been  very  little 
more  than  fix  pamphlets  without  them.  What 
the  mere  perufal  of  the  text  could  fu^eft. 
Pope  wanted  no  afliftance  to  colle6l  or  me-» 
thodize;  but  more,  was  pecefiary;  many 
pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  muft 
fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment.  Some- 
thihg  might  be  gathered  from  Pacier;  but 
po  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contem- 
poraries,  and  Dacicr  wa§  acceffible  to  com-r 
mon  readers,  Euftathius  was  therefore  ne- 
ceffarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of 
whofe  work  there  was  then  ijo  Latin  verfion,  I 
fufpe6l  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able;  fpme  other  was  therefore 
to  be  found,  who  had  leifure  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  he  was   doubtlefs  moft  readi-r 
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ly  employed  who  would  do  much  work  fof 
little  money, 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been 
jtraced.  Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems„ 
jdeclares  himfelf  the  commentator  in  part  upon 
the  Iliad  ^y  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  Let- 
ter, preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  that  Broome 
was  at  firft  engaged  in  confull;^ng  EuftathiuS  j 
but  that  after  a  time,  whatever  was  the  rea- 
fon,  he  defifted ;  another  man  of  Cambridge 
was  then  employed^  who  fopn  grew  weaiy  of 
the  work ;  and  a  third  was  recommended  by 
I'hirlbyy  who  is  now  difcovered  to  have  been 
Jortifiy  a  man  fince  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  who  complained  that  Pope,  having 
accepted  and  approved  hjs  performance,  ne- 
ver teftified  any  curiofity  to  fee  him.  The 
terms  which  Fenton  ufes  ?Lre  very  mercantile ; 
/  think  atfrjljigbt  that  hi^  performance  is  very, 
commendable  J  and  have  fent  word  for  him  to, 
jinijh  the  ijth  booky  and  to  fend  it  ivith  his  de^ 
mandsfor  bis  trouble,  J  have  here  enclofed  the 
fpecimen ;  if  the  reji  (ome  before  the  return^  I 
!iaill  keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order, 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond 
^me^  vyhich  was  probably  accepted,  as  they 

had 
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had  afterwards  a  clofer  correfpondencc.  Par* 
nell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which 
Pope  found  fo  harfh,  that  he  took  great  pains 
in  correfting  it ;  and  by  his  own  diligence, 
with  fuch  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could 
procure  him,  in  fomewhat  more  than  five 
years  he  completed  his  verfion  of  the  Iliad, 
with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  171 2,  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  concluded  it  in  1718, 
his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would 
have  brought  his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  con^ 
clufion.  The  JB/W,  containing  lefs  than  fix- 
teen  thoufand  verfes,  might  have  been  de- 
ijpatched  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.  The  notes, 
compiled  with  the  affiftance  of  his  mercena- 
ries, could  not  be  fuppofcd  to  require  more 
time  than  the  text.  According  to  this  cal- 
culation, the  progrefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to 
have  been  flow ;  but  the  diflance  is  commonly 
very  great  between  a6lual  performances  and 
ipeculative  poflibility.  It  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day 
may  be  done  to-morrow  j  but  on  the  morrovv' 

fomc 
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fbme  difficulty  emerges,  or  fome  external  im- 
pediment obftrufts.  Indolence,  interruption, 
bufinefs,  and  pleafiire,  all  take  their  turns  of 
retardation ;  and  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thoufand  caufes  that  can,  and  ten 
thoufand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Per- 
haps no  extenfive  and  multifarious  perform- 
ance was  ever  efFefted  within  the  term  origi- 
nally fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He 
that  runs  againfl:  Time,  has  an  antagonift  not 
fubjecl  to  cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranfla- 
tion,  though  report  feems  to  have  over-rated 
it,  was  fuch  as  the  world  has  not  often  feen. 
The  fubfcribers  were  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
five.  The  copies,  for  which  fubfcriptions 
were  given,  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four* 
For  tliofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ; 
he  therefore  received,  including  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  volume^  five  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  (hillings, 
without  dedu6tion,  as  the  books  were  fupplied 
by  Lintot. 

By  the  fiiccefs  of  his  fiiblciiption  Pope  was 
relieved  from  thofe  pecuniary  diftreffes  with 

which. 
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which,  notwithftanding  his  popularity,  lie 
had  hitherto  iiruggledi  Lord  Oxford  had 
often  lamented  his  difqualification  for  pub- 
lick  employment,  but  never  propofed  a  pen- 
lion.  While  the  tranflation  of  Homer  was  in 
its  progrefs,  Mr*  Craggs,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  offered  to  produre  him  d  penfion,  which, 
at  leaft  during  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed 
with  fecrecy .  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope^ 
who  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  fliould  be 
prelTed  with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend 
to  him  for  occafional  fupplies.  Craggs  was 
not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  folicited 
for  money  by  Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg 
what  he  did  not  wanti 

Widi  the  product  of  this  fubfcription^ 
which  he  had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquander,^ 
he  fecuitd  his  future  life  from  want,  by  confi- 
derable  annuities*  The  eftate  of  the  Dufce 
of  Buckifigham  was  found  to  have  beeri. 
charged  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,; 
payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtlefs  his  tranfla-^ 
tion  enabled  him  to  purehafe* 

• 
It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiofity, 

that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the 

Englifh 
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Englifti  Hiad.  It  is  certainly  the  nobleft 
verfion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever 
ieen ;  and  iXs  publication  muft  therefore  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  gre^  ev^its  in  the 
annals  of  Learning. 

To  thole  who  have  Ikill  to  eftimate  the 
excellence  and  difficulty  of  this  great  work, 
it  muft  be  very  defirable  to  know  how  it  -was 
performed,  and  by  what  gradations  it  ad- 
vanced to  correftnefs.  Of  fuch  an  intellec- 
tual procefs  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely 
been  attainable ;  but  happily  there  remains 
the  original  .copy  of  the  Iliads  which,  being 
obt^ed  by  Bolingbrokc  as  a  curiofity,  de- 
fcended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by 
the  folicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  repofited 
in  the  Mufeum* 

Between  this  manufcript,  whidi  is  written 
tipon  accidental  fragments  of  jpaper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  ittuft  have  been  an  in- 
termediate copy,  diat  was  perhaps  deftroyed 
as  it  returned  from  the  prefs. 

From  the  iirft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
tranfcripts,  and  fhall  exhibit  firft  the  printed 

5  lines ; 
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liries ;  then,  in  a  fmaller  print,  thofe  of  thtf 
manufcripts,  with  all  their  variations.  Thofe 
words  in  the  finall  print  which  are  given  in 
Italicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the 
words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their 
ftead. 

The  beginning  of  the  firft  book  ftands'  thus : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  fing ; 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reiga 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  urt  timely  flain. 

The  ftern  Pclides*  ragey  O  Goddefs^  fingf, 

wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  ipring^ 

Grecian 

That  ftrew*d  with  tvarriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain^ 

heroes 

And  peopled  the  dark  hell 'with  heroes  flain  ; 

£ird  the  fliady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  fhore> 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  ftrovc ;. 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will 
of  Jove, 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hoftile  fhote. 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  ^r^  Atrides  and  Achilles  fbove ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declare, 
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Declare,  O  Mufc,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  ftrife,    from  what  offended 

Power ! 
Latona's  fbn  a  dire  contagion  ipread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  j 
The  King  of  Men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

Declare,  O  GoddeCs,  what  ofTended  Power 

Enflam'd  their  rage,  in  that  ill-omen' d  hour  ; 

anger  fatal,  haplefs 

Fhcebas  himfelf  the  Jire  debate  procured, 

fierce 

T*  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur'd  prieft  cndurM  ; 

For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  (pread> 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millionB  of  the  dead : 

The  King  of  Men  the  facred  Sire  defy'd. 

And  for  the  King's  ofience  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryfes  fought  with  coftly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vi6tor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands, 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chryfes  fought  by  prefents  to  regain 

colUy  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  Viflor's  chain ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 

Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grac'd  his  hands. 

By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 

The  goUen  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Prelents  the  Iceptre 

Vol.  IV.  E  For 
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For  thefe  as  enfigns  of  his  Go4  he  bare^ 
•    ^he  God  that  fends  his  golden  Jk  aft  s  afar  j 
The  low  on  earth,  the  veilerable  man. 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  raee ; 

Ye  kings    and  warriors^    may  your    vovcs    be 

crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fhore. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 

Ytfons  ofJtreus,  may  your  vows  be  crown 'd. 
Kings  and  warriors 

Tour  labours  y  fy  the  Gods  be  all  your  labours  crotvu^d^. 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  nvith  conqueji  hlefsy 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground; 
nil  laid 

And  crouon  ycur  labours  nuith  defer*v^ d fuccefs  ; 

May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 

Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  ypur  native  Ihore, 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chryfeis  to  thefe  arrtis  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefent  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain. 

And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again ; 

Recei've  my  gifts  ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefent  move. 

And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around, 
avenging  Phcebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

The 
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The  Greeks,  in  Ihduts,  theif  joint  aflent  declare 
The  prieft  to  reverence,  and  releafe  the  fair. 
Not  fo  Atrides ;  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply  d* 

He  faid,  the  Greeks  thtir  joint  affent  declare, 
The  father  /aid ^  the  gen^roUs  Greeks  rilent, 

T'  accept  the  ranfom,  and  releafe  the  fair  r 
Revere  the  prieft  y  and  f peak  their  joint  ajfent  : 

Not  fo  the  tyrant f  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Atrides 

RepXils'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 
[ Not  fo>  the  tytant.     Dryden.] 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  firft  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  inter- 
lineations. 

V 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies 
very  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  there- 
fore fet  down  without  any  parallel ;  the  few 
flight  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elabo- 
rately difplayed. 

Now  pleafing  fleep  had  feal'd  each  mortal  cyej 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
Th'  Immortals  flumber'd  on  their  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  fon  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 

E  2  Then 
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Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  fight. 
And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night : 

direfts 

Fly  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 

To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair ; 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train, 

March  all  his  legions  to  the  dufty  plain. 

Now  tell  the  King  *tis  given  him  to  deftroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy ; 
towers 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  i 

At  Juno's  fuit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 

Deftruftion  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 

And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  fall. 

Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships* 

Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  Goddefles  !  immortal  Nine ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeafur'd 

height. 
And  hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  loft  in  doubts  below. 
But  guefs  by  rumour,  and  but  boaft  we  know) 
Oh  fay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftruftion  came  1 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lungs, 

c  "Now, 
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Now,  Virgin  Goddefles,  immortal  Nine ! 
That  round  Olympus'  heavenly  fummit  ihine. 
Who  fee  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound^ 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  refound  ; 
Relate  what  armies  fought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  follow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command ; 
(For  doubtful  Fame  diftrads  mankihd  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  nniiumber'd  train, 
A  thoufand  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  vain. 

r 

Book  V.  V.  I. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydidcs*  foul  infpire?. 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warnis  with  all  her  fires : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  to  raife. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftinguifh'd  praife. 
High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play^ 
His  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray  \ 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceflant  ftreams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fire's  th'  autumnal  (kies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires, 

Fills  with  her  rage^  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  ; 

force 

0*er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife. 

Above  the  Greeks  her  'warrior's  fame  to  raife^ 

his  deathlefs 

And  crown  her  hero  with  imrkortal  praife  ; 

diilinguifli'd 

Bright  from  his  beamy  creft  the  lightnings  play. 
High    on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flafh'd  the  living  ray, 

High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play^ 

His  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray. 

E  3  'The 
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The  Goddefs  with  her  breath  the  flame  fuppli^s. 
Bright  as  the  liar  whofe  fires  in  Autumn  rift  ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  ftreaming  flames  fupplies. 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  ikies : 
Th'  uowearied  blaze  iucefTant  llreams  fupplies^ 
Like  the  red  liar  that  fires  th'  ai^tumnal  fides. 

When  firft  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight. 
And  bath*d  in  ocean  fhoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd| 
Onward  fhe  drives  him  furious  to  engage. 
Where  the  fight  burqs,   and  where  the  thick^fli 
ragp. 

When  frefli  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  flght. 

And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 

Bright  as  the  liar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies, 

Frelh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  ikies. 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  bellow'd. 

Such  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd. 

Su^h  fropi  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd. 

Onward  fjie  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 

Where  the  <war  bleeds y  and  where  X^<tfierceft  rage, 
fight  burns  thickeft 

The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault  > 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led^ 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  \ 


There  liv'd  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name. 
The  priell  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame  j 
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The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault, 

Condufion  of  Book  VIIL  v,  687, 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light  j 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercaft?  the  folemn  fcene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planet$  roll, 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  (hed. 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  Ihine  the  vales-*  the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  flcies  ; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight^ 
Ilye  the  blue  vault,  ^nd  blefs  the  ufeful  light, 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze^ 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays; 
The  long  reflexion  of  the  diftant  fires 
Glearh  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  ; 
A  thou fand.  piles  the  duflcy  horrors  gild. 
And  fhoot  a  fliady  lufl:re  o'er  the  field  1 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flarping  pile  attend^ 
Whofe  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flalhes  fend  j 
Jl.oud  neigh  the  ciourfers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn^ 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  theriling  morn* 

c  • 

As  wh^ii  in  ftillnefs  of  the  filent  night, 
^s  when  th^  moon  in  all  her  Itrftre' bf ight^ 
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As  when  the  moon  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O'er  heaven's  clear  zx^tjhedf  \itr  filn}tr  light  j 

pure  fpreads    facred 

hs  ftill  in  air  the  trembling  luftre  flood* 

And  o'er  its  golden  border  fhoots  a  flood ; 

When  no  loofe  gale  dillurbs  the  deep  ferene, 
not  a   breath 

And.ffo  ^//«  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene; 
not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow. 

And  ftars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  beflow  ; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 

Cl^ar  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  feen^ 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  fheds. 

O'er  the  dark  trees  ^  yellower  green  they  fhed, 

gleam    ' 
verdure 

And  tip  with  iilver  all  the  mountain  heads  : 

forefl 

And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head. 

The  vallies  open,  and  the  forefts  rife. 

The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  profped  rife^ 

Then  fbine  the  vales^  the  rocks  in  proiped  rifej 

All  Nature  (lands  reve^l'd  before  our  eyes  ; 

A  flood  of  glory  burils  from  all  the  ikies. 

The  confcious  fhepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 

Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 

The  confcious  yovii/ir/  rejoicing  at  the  fight, 

fiiepherds  gazing  with  delight 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  o^/ivV  light, 

glorious 
ufcfttl 

So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 

proud  llion 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays^ 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 

And  tip  the  diftant  fpires  with  fainter  beams  j 
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The  long  reflexions  of  the  diflant  fires 
Gild-  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  Q>ires^ 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  ; 
A  thoufand  fires  at  diftant  ftations  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  profpeft,  and  difpel  the  night. 

4 

Of  thefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  cul- 
tivated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the 
mind  from  the  rudenefs  of  its  firft  concepti- 
ons to  the  elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally 
defire  a  greater  number ;  but  moft  other  read- 
ers are  already  tired,  and  I  am  not  writing 
only  to  poets  and  philofophers. 

The  Ih'aJ  was  publifhed  volume  by  volume, 
as  the  tranflation  proceeded ;  the  firft  four 
books  appeared  in  171 5.  The  expectation 
of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and 
cveiy  man  who  had  connefted  his  name  with 
criticifm,  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  in- 
telligence as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by  hav- 
ing been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  po- 
etry, had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge, 
was  wilting  to  hear  fome  books  while  they 
were  yet  unpublifhed.  Of  this  rehearfal  Pope 
^terwards  gave  the  following  account  *. 

*  Spence. 
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"  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rathei'  a 
"  pretender  to  tafte  than  really  poffeffed  of 
"  it. — ^When  I  had  finifhed  the  two  or  three 
firft  books  of  my  tranflation  of  the  IliaJ^ 
that  Lprd  defired  to  have  the  pleafurc  of 
hearing  them  read  at  his  houfe. — Addifon, 
/  "  Congreve,  and  G^rth,  were  there  at  the 

reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 
Halifax  ftopt  rae  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
fpeech  each  time,  much  of  the  fame  kind,  *  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  there  is 
fomething  in  that  pafTage  that  does  not 
quite  pleafe  me.^^— Be  fp  good  as  to  njark  thQ 
place,  and  confider  it  a  little  at  your  leifure, 
-^I'm  fure  you  can  give  it  a  little  turn^' 
**  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with  Dr* 
**  Garth,  in  his  chariot;  and,  as  we  were 
going  along,  was  faying  to  th^  Do6lor,  that 
my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  by  fuch  Ipofe  apd  general  ob- 
fervations ;  that  I  had  been  thinking  over 
the  pafTages  almoft  ever  fince^  and  could 
not  guefs  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his 
Lordfhip  in  either  of  them .  Garth  laughed 
heartily  at  my  embarraflinent  j  faid,  I  had 
not  been  long  enough  acquainted  with  Lord 

-^  ''  Halifax 
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*'  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I  need 
^*  f|ot  puzzle  myfelf  about  looking thofe  place? 
**  pver  and  over,  when  I  got  home.  ^  All  you 
"  need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave  them  juft  as 
*^  they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
"  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  ob* 
*'  fervations  on  thofe  pafTages,  and  then  read' 
"  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him 
"  pmch  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
"  anfwerable  for  the  event.'  I  followed  his* 
"  advice ;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time 
"  after ;  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
"  jeftions  to  thofe  paflages  removed ;  read 
"  them  to  him  exadlly  as  they  were  at  firft : 
"  and  his  Lordfhip  was  extremely  pleafed 
"  with  them,  and  cried  out,  -^,  now  they 
"  areperfeBly  ri^ht :  nothing  Qan  be  better ^^ 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  ftifpeft 
that  they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  fecuring 
immprtality,  made  fome  advances  of  favour 
and  fome  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope, 
which  he  feems  to  have  received  with  fullgn 
coldnefs.  All  our  kiiowledge  of  this  tranfac-r 
tion  is  derived  from  a  fingle  Letter  (Dec.  i, 
1714),  in  which  Pope  fays^  *'  I  am  obliged  tR 

.**  you, 
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you,  both,  for  the  favours  you  have  done 
me,  and  thofe  you  intend  me.  I  diftruft 
neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when 
it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  become  trou- 
blefome  or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out 
of  expeftation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
Lordfhip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in 
the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country, 
which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  be- 
tween an  eafy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.  It 
is  indeed  a  high  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you 
to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all  my  life, 
only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  di- 
vert you  fbme  few  hours ;  but,  if  t  may 
have  leave  to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there 
will  appear  a  better  reafbn ;  for  I  muft  of 
confequence  be  very  much  (as  I  fincerely 
am)  yours  &c." 


Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  ac- 
ceptance, ended  without  effeft.  The  patron 
was  not  atcuftomed  to  fuch  frigid  gratitude, 
and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dig- 
nity of  independence.  They  probably  were 
fulpicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  de- 
dicate till  he  faw  at  what  rate  his  praife  was 

valued  j 
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valued ;  he  would  be  trouhlefome  out  of  gratis 
tudcy  not  expeSiation.  Halifax  thought  him* 
felf  entitled  to  confidence,  and  would  give 
nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  fhould  re- 
ceive. Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in 
hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on 
the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs 
eager  of  money  tlian  Halifax  of  praife.  It 
IS  not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  perfonal 
benevolence  to  Pope  3  it  is  evident  that  Pope 
looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed 
of  gaining  him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived  him 
of  a  friend.  Addifon  and  he  were  now  at 
the  head  of  poetry  and  criticifm ;  and  both 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  ele>^ation,  that,  like  the  two 
rivals  in  the  Roman  ftate,  one  could  no 
longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  fupe- 
rior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely 
difcemible  by  themfelves,  and  the  procefs  is 
continued  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
lities fometimes  peevifhly  returned,  and  fome- 
times  contemptuoufly  negle6led,  which  would 
efcape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 

drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  refent- 

ment. 
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mcnt.  That  the  quarrel  of  thofe  two  wits 
ihould  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer 
fays,  nothing  but  rumour  has  reachedy  and  who 
has  no  perfonal  knowledge. 

Pope  doubtlefs  approached  Addifbn,  when 
the  reputation  of  their  wit  firft  brought  them 
together,  with  the  refpeft  due  to  a  man  whofe 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  hav- 
ing attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  was 
himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  diftri- 
bution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
fufficient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  CatOy 
by  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and,  with  praife  yet 
more  direft,  by  his  poem  on  the  Dialogues  on 
Medals^  of  which  the  immediate  publication 
was  then  intended.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
hypocrify  5  for  he  cohfefled  that  he  found  in 
Addifon  fomething  more  pleafing  than  in  any 
other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  him- 
felf favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  fre- 
quently compared  his  own  powers  with  thofe 
of  others,  his  confidence  increafed,  and  his 
fubmiffion  leffeneds  and  that  Addifon  felt 

no 
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no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young  wit, 
who  might  foon  contend  with  him  for  the 
higheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever 
kind  be  his  greatnefs,  has  among  his  friends 
thofe  who  officioufly,  or  infidioufly,  quicken 
his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his  dif^ 
guft,  and  ftimulate  his  refentment.  Of  fuch 
adherents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many,  and 
Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emiflion  and  reception  of. the 
Propofals  for  the  ///W,  the  kindnefs  of  Ad- 
difon feems  to  have  abated.  JeiTas  the 
painter  once  pleafed  himfelf  (Aug.  20,  17 14) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-eftablifhed 
their  f  riendlhip ;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Ad- 
difon once  fulpefted  him  of  too  clofe  a  con- 
federacy with  Swift,  but  was  now  fatisfied 
with  his  conduft.  To  this  Pope  anfwered, 
a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift 
\ycK  fuch  as  his  fervices  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
fcription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  ne- 
ver put  him  under  the  neceflity  of  afking 
leave  to  be  grateful.  But,  fays  he,  as  Mr. 
Addifon  muji  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  him-^ 
felfj  and  feems  to  ffave  no  veryjuji  one  in  regard 
to  me,  fa  I  muJi  ou'n  to  you  I  expeSi  nothing  hut 
I  civility 
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civility  from  him.  In  the  fame  Letter  he 
mentions  Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to 
kindle  animofity  between  them;  but,  in  a 
Letter  to  Addifon,  he  exprefles  fome  confci- 
oufiiefs  of  behaviour,  inattentively  deficient 
in  relpeft. 

Of  Swift's  induftry  in  promoting  the  fub- 
fcription  there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Ken- 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2,  171 3,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the 

"  cofFee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not 
but  defpife  him.  When  I  came  to  the  anti- 
chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift 
was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufinefs, 
and  afted  as  mafter  of  requefts.— Then  he 
infti*u£led  a  young  nobleman  that  the  beji 
Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  papift), 

*^  who  had  begun  a  tranflation  of  Homer 
into  Englifh  verfe,  for  which  he  muft  have 
them  allfubfcribe ;  for,  fays  he,  the  author 

**  Jhall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thou- 

"  fand  guineas  for  him.'* 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good-natured 
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and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
thefe  angiy  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports 
be  true,  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frank- 
nefs  and  fpirit,  as  a  man  undefervedly  ne- 
glefted  or  oppofed ;  and  Addifon  afFc<5led  a 
contemptuous  unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm 
even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity, 
and,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 
his  early  works  had  received  from  his  own 
remarks  and  thofe  of  Steele,  faid,  that  he, 
being  now  engaged  in  publick  bufinefs,  had 
no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputation ; 
nor  had  any  other  defire,  with  regard  to  Pope, 
than  that  his  fhould  not,  by  too  much  arro- 
gance, alienate  the  publick. 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  vv^ith 
great  keennefs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Ad- 
difon with  perpetual  dependance,  and  v/ith 
the  abufe  of  thofe  qualifications  which  he  had 
obtained  at  the  publick  coft,  and  charging 
him  with  mean  endeavours  to  obllruft  the 
progrefs  of  rifmg  merit.  The  contell  rofe 
fp  high,  that  they  parted  at  laft  without  any 
interchange  of  civility. 

Vol.  IV.  F  The 
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The  firft  volume  of  Homer  was  (17 15)  irt 
time  publifhed;  and  a  rival  verfion  of  the 
firll  Iliads  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance inevitably  made  them,  was  inmiediately 
printed,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  was 
foon  perceived  that,  among  the  followers  of 
Addifon,  Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the 
criticks  and  poets  divided  into  faftions.  /, 
fays  Pope,  have  the  to'wn^  that  is^  the  moh,  on 
my  fide ;  but  it  is  ?iot  uncommon  for  the  fmdller 
farty  tofupply  by  indujiry  what  it  wants  in  num-* 
bers. — /  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful^ 
judgesy  andy  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  con-- 
demn  me^  jhall  not  fear  the  high-flyers  at  Buttons. 
This  oppofition  he  immediately  imputed  to 
Addifon,  and  complained  of  it  in  terms  fuf- 
ficiently  refentful  to  Craggs,  their  common 
friend. 

When  Addifon's  opinion  was  afkcd,  he  de*- 
clared  the  verfions  to  be  both  good,  but 
Tickell's  the  beft  that  ever  had  been  written ; 
and  fometimes  faid  that  they  were  both  good, 
but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  lufficiently  irritated;  Jiis 
reputation  and  his  intereft  were  at  hazard.  He 

once 
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once  intended  to  print  together  the  four  ver- 
fions  of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and 
Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared, 
and  fairly  eftimated.  This  delign  feems  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  refulal  of  Tonfon, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three 
verfions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  tinle  1  rigorous 
criticifin  of  TickelFs  tranllation,  and  had. 
marked  a  copy,  which  I  have  feen,  in  all 
places  that  appeared  defeftive.  But  while  he 
was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his 
adverfery  funk  before  him  without  a  blow ; 
the  voice  of  the  publick  was  not  long  fuf- 
pended,  and  the  preference  was  univerfally 
given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
ftance  to  another,  that  the  other  tranflation 
was  the  work  of  Addifon  himfelf  j  but  if  he 
knew  it  in  Addifon's  life-time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Ue  told  it.  He  left  his  illuftrious 
antagonili  to  be  puniflied  by  what  has  been 
confidered  as  the  moft  painful  of  all  reflec- 
tk)ns,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpe- 
trated in  vain. 

F  2  The 
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The  other  circumftances  of  their  quarrel 
were  thus  related  by  Pope  *. 

"  Philips  feemed  to  have  fjeen  encouraged 
to  abufe  me  in  cofFee-houfes,  and  conver- 
fations  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about 
Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abufed  both 
me  and  my  relations  very  grofly.  Lord 
Warwick  himfelf  told  me  one  day,  that  it 

"  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  welf 
with  Mr.  Addifon ;  that  his  jealous  temper 
would  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendihip 
between  us :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what 

^^  he  had  faid,  aflured  me,  that  Addifon  had 
encouraged  Gildon  to  publifh  thofe  fcan- 
dals,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after 
they  were  publifhed.     The  next  day,  while 

''  I  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard,  I 
wrote  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let  him 
know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that  if  I  was  to  fpeak 
feverely  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it  fhould 
be  in  fuch  a  dirty  way,  that  I  fhould  rather 
tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and 
allow  his  good  qualities ;  and  that  it  fhould 
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"  be  .lamething  in  tlic  following  manner :  I 
^'  then  adjoined  the  firft  fketch  of  what  has 
*^  fince  been  called  my  fatire  on  Addifon. 
"  Mr.  Addifpn  ufed  me  very  civilly  ever 
''  after." 

The  verfes  on  Addifon,  when  they  were 
fent  to  Atterbury,  w^re  confidered  by  him  as 
Jthe  moft  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ; 
^d  the  writer  was  advifed,  fmce  he  knew 
where  his  ftrength  lay,  not  to  fuffer  it  to  re*- 
piain  unemployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  fubfcrip- 
Jtion,  enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having 
perfiiaded  his  father  to  fell  their  efjtate  at  Bin- 
field,  Ije  purchafed,  I  think  only  fojr  his  life, 
that  houfe  at  T wickeph^m  to  which  his  refii- 
dence  afterwards  procured  fo  much  celebra^ 
tion,  and  removed  tljither  w^th  his  father  and 
mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunjc 
which  his  verfes  meq.tion ;  and  being  under 
the  neceffity  of  making  a  fubterranepus  paf- 
fage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  pf  the  road, 
Ije  adorned  it  with  foflile  bodies,  i\nd  dignified 

F  3  it 
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it  willi  the  title  of  a  grotto ;  a  place  of  fiknc^ 
and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavonred  to 
perfuade  his  friends  and  himfelf  that  cares 
and  paffions  could  be  excluded, 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifti  or  pleaflire 
of  an  Englifliman,  who  has  more  frequent 

A 

tiecd  to  folicit  than   exclude  the  fun  j    but 
Pope's  excavation  was  requifite  as  an  entrance 
to  his  garden,  and,  as  fome  men  try  to  be 
proud  -of  their  defers,  he  extra6led  an  orna- 
ment from  an  inconvenience,    and  vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  neceflity  enforced  a 
paffage,     It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of 
the  ftudious  and  fpeculative,   that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amufements 
feem  frivolous  and  childifh ;  whetlier  it  be 
that  men  confcious  of  great  reputation  think 
iJiemfelves  above  the  reach  of  cenfure,  and 
fafe  in  the  admiflion  of  negligent  indulgences, 
or  that  mankind  expeft  from  elevated  genius 
an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,    and  watch  its 
degradation  with  nialigious  wonder ;  like  him 
who  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle 
into  the  clouds,  fliould  lament  that  Ihe  ever 
defcended  to  a  perch. 

While 
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While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an^ 
nually  publifhed,  he  collefted  his  former 
works  (17 1 7)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  written  with 
great  Ipritelinefs  and  elegance,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted,  with  fome  paffages 
iubj^ined  that  he  at  firft  omitted;  othec 
maipaal  additions  of  the  fame  kind  he  made 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  Waller 
remarks,  that  poets  lofe  half  their  praife, 
becaufe  the  reader  knows  not  what  they 
have  blotted*  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught 
him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated 
honour  both  of  what  he  had  publifhed,  and 
^f  what  he  had  fuppreffed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in 
his  feventy-fifth  year,  having  paffed  twenty- 
nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but 
by  the  character  which  his  fon  has  given 
him.  If  the  money  with  which  he  retired 
was  all  gotten  by  himfelf  ,  he  had  traded  very 
fuccefsfully  in  times  when  fudden  riches  were 
rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  ,of  the  Hiad  was  at  laft 
completed  iji  1720.    The  fplendor  and  fuc^ 

F  4  cefs 
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cefs  of  this  work  raifed  Pope  many  enemies, 
that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities ; 
Burnet,  who  was  aftei'wards  a  Judge  of  no 
mean  reputation, ,  cenfured  him  in  a  piece 
called  Homerides  before  it  was  published ; 
Ducket  like  wife  endeavoured  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the  perpetual  perfe- 
cutor  of  all  his  ftudies.  But,  whoever  his 
criticks  were,  their  writings  are  loft,  and  the 
names  which  are  preferved,  are  preferved 
m  \\\^  Dune  tad. 

'  In  diis  difaftrous  year  (1720)  of  national 
infatuation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  caij 
boaft  were  expelled  from  the  South  Sea, 
when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  evay 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth. 
Pope  was  feized  with  the  univerfal  paffion, 
and  ventured  feme  of  his  money.  The  ftock 
fbfe  in  its  price  j  and  he  for  a  while  thought 
himftlf  the  Lord  ofthoufands.  But  this  dream 
of  happinefs  did  not  laft  long,  and  he  feems 
to  have  vvaked  foon  enough  to  get  clear  with 
the  lofs  only  of  what  he  once  thought  himfelf 
to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that, 

'  Next  year  he  publilhed  fome  feleft  poems 
pf  his  friend  Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  veiy  elegant 

Pedi^ 
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Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  j  ^  who,  af- 
ter all  his  ftruggles  and  dangers,  then  lived 
in  retirement,  llill  under  the  frawn  of  a  vic- 
torious faftion,  who  could  take  no  pleafure 
in  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  mi  edition 
of  Sbakfpeare..  His  name  was  now  of  fo 
much  authority,  th^t  Tonfon  thought  him* 
felf  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a 
lubfcription.  of  fix  guineas  for  Shaklpeare's 
plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes  s  nor  did  his  ex- 
peftation  much  deceive  him;  for  of  feven 
kundi-ed  and  fifty  which  he  printed;  he  dif- 
perfed  a  great  number  at  the  price  propofed. 
The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  funk 
afterwards  fo  low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
copies  were  fold  at  fixteen  fliillings  each, 

Gn  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was 
inducod  by  a  rewiard  of  two  hundred  and 
feventeen  pounds  twelve  {hillings,  he  feems 
never  to  have  •  reflected  afterwards  without 
vexation ;  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  di- 
ligence, with  very  flender  powers,  firft,  in  a 
book  called  Shakefpear^  Refiored,  and  then  in 
4  formal   edition,^  detefted   his   deficiencies 

with 
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with  aill  the  mfidcnce  of  vi^ory  j  and,  as  h€ 
was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated, 
TheobaM  had  from  others  all  the  help  that 
could  be  fupplied,  by  the  defire  of  humbling 
a  haughty  charafter. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to 
editors,  coUaters,  commentators,  and  verbal 
triticks  3  and  hoped  to  perfuade  the  world, 
that  he  milcarried  in  this  undertaking  only 
by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  fuch  minute 
employment,  • 

Pope  in  his  edition  imdoubtedly  did  many 
things  wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone  i 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due 
praife.  He  was  the  firft  that  knew,  at  leaft 
the  firft  that  told,  by  what  hdps  the  text 
might  be  improved.  If  he  infpefted  the 
early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others 
to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  ex^ 
panded  with  great  ikill  and  elegance  the 
charafter  which  had  been,  .given  of  Shak-* 
ipeare  by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  publick 
attention  upon  his  works,  which  though  of^ 
itn  mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon 
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Scx)n  aftel-  the  appearance  of  the  Siad^  re- 
folving  riot  to  let  the  generd  Mndncfs  cool, 
he  publifhed  propofals  for  a  tranflation  of 
the  Odyjfeyy  m  five  volumes,  for  five  gtdn^as* 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  hav^  affo- 
ciates  in  his  labour,  being  tither  weary  with 
toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having 
heard,  as  Ruffhead  relates,  that  Penton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals* 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  iayiag  that  he 

•  _  • 

had  tranjlated  the  Odyjey^  as  he  had  faid  of 
the  Hi ady  he  fays  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
tranflation;  and  in  the  propolals  the  fub* 
fcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folely  for  his  oW|i 
nfe,  but  for  that  of  two  of  his  friends  nvba 
have  mJJ^ed  him  in  this  work. 

w 

) 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
new  verfion,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords 
at  the  memoraHe  trial  of  Bifliop  Atterbury; 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  gr^at  £amiliarity> 
and  frequent  corrcipondmce.  Atterbury  had 
honeftly  recommended  to  him  the  ftudy  of 

the 
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the  popifh  controverfy,  in  hope  of  his  con-i^ 
vcrfion ;  to  wluch  Pope  ^fwered  in  a  man- 
tter  that  cannot  much  recommend  his  priny 
ciples,  or  his  judgement.  In  queftions  and 
projefts  of  learning,  tliey  agreed  better.  He 
was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  accovmt  of 
Atterbury 's  domeftick  life,  and  private  em-r 
ployment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little 
time  he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but 
few  words  to  uttpr,  and  in  thpfe  few  he  madp 
ieveral  blunder*, 

m  « 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefs  the  ut- 
moft  efteem,  tenderncfs^  and  gratitud?  :  per-f 
baps^  fays  he,  //  is  not  only  in  this  world  thaf 
I  may  have  caufe  to  remember  the  Bijloop  of 
Rochejier.  At  their  laft  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  him  with  a 
[e. 


Of  the  OdyJfeyJ?(y^  tranflated  only  twelve 

books;  the  reft  were  the  work  of  Broome 

^d  Fenton :  the  notes  were  written  wholly 

by  Broome,  whd  was  npt  over-liberally  re<- 

warded.     The   Publick  was  carefully   kept 

ignorant  of  the  feveral  fhares  j  and  an  account 

was   fubjoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  is 

now  kiio\yn  not  to  be  true. 

The 
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The  firft  copy  of  Pope*s  books,  with  thofe 
of  Fenton,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum. 
The  parts  of  Pope  are  lefs  interlined  than 
the  Iliady  and  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad 
lefs  than  the  former.  He  grew  dexterous  by 
praftice,  and  every  ftleet  enabled  him  to 
write  the  next  with  more  facility.  The  books 
of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations  by  the 
hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of  Broome  have  not 
been  found ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is 
reported,  that  he  had  much  trouble  in  cor- 
refting  them- 

•  His  contract  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  as 
for  the  7//W,  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  fubfcribers  was  five  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen ;  fo  that  his  profit,  when 
he  had  paid  his  afliftants,  was  ftill  very  Con- 
iiderable.  The  work  was  finiflied  in  1725, 
and  from  that  time  he  rcfolved  to  make  no 
more  tranflations. 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot  s  cxpefta- 

tion,  and  he  then  pretended  to  difcover  fome- 

3  thing 
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thing  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced,  or 
threatened^  a  fuit  in  Chancery. 


On  the  Englifh  Odyjey  a  criticifm  was  pub- 
Hflied  by  Spence,  at  that  time  Prefeftor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford ;  a  man  whole  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whofe  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticifm,  however,  was  com- 
monly jufti  what  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly;  and  his  rcmai-ks  were  recommended 
by  his  coolnefs  and  candour*  In  him  Pope 
had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  mucji  his 
duty  to  dilplay  beauties  as  expofe  faults  j 
who  cenfured  with  relpe^l,  and  praifed  with 
alacrity. 

With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  £o  little  of- 
fended, that  he  fought  the  acquaintance  of 
the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his 
laft  hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his 
converfation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recom- 
mended him  to  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valiiable  pi"eferments  in  the 
Church* 

Not 
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Not  long  after  Pope  was  returning  home 
from  a  vifit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in 
paffing  a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the 
water  3  the  windows  were  clofed,  and  being 
unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger 
of  immediate  death,  when  the  poftilion  fhatch- 
cd  him  out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which 
the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe, 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent 
him  a  Letter  of  Confolation.  He  had  been 
entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he 
talked  with  fo  much  groffiiefs  that  Mrs.  Pope 
was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  difcovered, 
by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  tlie  Court, 
and  never  confidered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of 
confidence. 

He  fbon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with 
Swift,  who  was  then  in  England,  to  publifti 
three  volumes  of  Mifcellanies,  in  which 
amongft  other  things  he  inferted  the  Memoirs 
ef  a  Parijh  Clerk,  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  im- 
portance in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a  Debate 
upon  Black  and  White  Horfes,  written  in  all  the 
formalities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  affiftarxe, 

2  "  as 
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as  is  faid,  of  Mr,  Fortefcuc,  aftcrwardar 
Mafter  of  the  Rolls.  Before  thefe  Mifcella- 
nies  is  a  preface  ligned  by  Swift  and  Pope, 
but  apparently  written  by  Pope ;  in  which  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint 
of  the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandeftine  feizure  and  fale  of  their  pa- 
pers. He  tells,  in  tragick  ftrains,  how  fit 
cabinets  of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead 
have  been  broke  open  and  ranfacked ;  as  if  thofe 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value,  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treafures  ;  as  if  epi- 
grams and  efiays  were  in  danger  where  gold 
and  diamonds  are  fafe.  A  cat,  hunted  for 
his  mulk,  is,  according  to  Pope's  account, 
but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  book- 
fellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  fome  at- 
teftation ;  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  writ- 
ten by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youth, 
were  fold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who 
printed  them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellanies  was  firft  published  the 
Art  of  Sinkt7ig  in  Poetry^  which,  by  fuch  a 

train 
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train  of  corifequenccs  as  ufually  pafles  in  li- 
terary quarrels,  gave  in  a  fliort  time,  ac- 
cording  to  t^ojiie's  accduftt,  occdldn  to  the 
t)un€iad. 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to 
put  Atterbury*s  advice  in  practice;  and  fhewed 
his  fatirical  powers  by  publifliing  the  Dun^ 
ciad,  one  of  his  greaiteft  and  moft  elaborate 
performances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
fink  into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom 
he  had  been  attacked,  and  fome  others  whom 
he  thought  unable  to  defend  tliemfelves; 

At  the  head  of  the  Duncies  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude  ^ 
but  whofe  real  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that 
pf  having  revifed  Shakefpeare  more  happily 
than  himfelf.  This  fatire  had  the  efFeA  which 
he  intended,  by  blafting  the  charafters  which 
it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  uniieceflariiy  inter-^ 
pofing  ill  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fubfe-. 
quent  edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the  bookfel- 
lers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his. 
capacity. 

Vol.  IV.  G.  The 
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The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual 
and  flow :  the  plan,  if  ttot  wholly  new,  was 
little  underftood  by  common  readers.  Many 
of  the  allufions  required  illuftration ;  tlie 
names  were  often  expreflfed  only  by  the  ini- 
.  tial  and  final  letters,  and>  if  they  had  been 
printed  at  length,  were  fiich  as  few  had  known 
or  recollefted.  The  fubjefl  itfelf  had  no- 
thing generally  interefting,  for  whom  did  it 
concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  fcrib- 
bler  was  a  dunce  ?  If  therefore  it  had  been 
poffible  for  thofe  who  were  attacked  to  con- 
ceal their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the  Dun- 
ciad  might  have  made  its  way  very  flowly  in 
the  world*. 

This,  however,  was  rtot  to  be  expe£ted : 
every  man  is  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and 
therefore,  in  His  own  opinion,  to  others ; 
and,  fu^pofing  the  world  already  acquainted 
with  all!  his  plealbres  arid  his  pains,  ia  per- 
haps tlie  firft:  to  publilh  iiyuries  or  misfor- 
tunes, which  had  never  httn  known  unfeis' 
related  by  himfelf,  and  at  which  thofe  that 
hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for  no  man^fym- 
patidfes  with  the  forrows  of  vanity. . 

The 
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The  hiftory  of  the  Dunciadis  very  minntely 
Irelated  by  Pope  himfelf,  in  a  Dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middkfex  in  the 
name  of  Savage. 

"  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  Dunces  (for 
'^  fo  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  be- 
*'  gan  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730^ 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought 
"  it  proper,  for  reafbns  (pecified  m  the  Pre- 
"  face  to  their  Mifcellanies,  to  publifli  fuch 
"  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  cafually  got 
"  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  theTr^^- 
"  tife  of  the  Bathos^  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
"  Poetry.  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter 
"  of  this  piece  the  feveral  Ipecies  of  bad  po- 
ets were  i*anged  in  clafles,  to  which  were 
prefixed  almoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet (the  greateft  part  of  them  at  random) ; 
but  fuch  was  the  number  of  poets  emi- 
nent in  that  art,  that  fome  one  or  other 
took  every  letter  to  liimfelf :  all  fell  into 
"  fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  year  or 
itaore,  the  common  newfpapers  (in  moft 
of  which  they  had  fome  property,  as  being 
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hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  moft 
abufive  fallhoods  and  fcurrilities  they  could 
poffibly  devife.  A  liberty  no  way  to  be 
wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in  thofe 
papers,  that  for  many  years,  during  the 
uncontrouled  licenfe  of  the  prefs,  had  of- 
perfed  almoft  all  the  great  chara6lers  of  die 
age;  and  this  witli  impunity,  their  own 
perfons  and  names  being  utterly  fecret  and 
obfeure. 
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"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that 
he  had  now  fome  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light 
thefe  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  fince, 
**  to  invalidate  this  univerfal  flander,  it  fuf- 
"  ficed  to  fhew  what  contemptible  men  were 
"  the  authors  of  it.  He  was  not  without 
"  hopes,  that,  by  manifefting  the  dulnefs 
"  of  thofe  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
"  mend  them,  either  the  bookfellers  would 
"  not  find  their  account  in  employing  tliem^ 
^\  QY  the  men  themfelves,  when  difcovered,. 
want  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an 
occupation.  This  it  was  that  gave  birth 
to  the  D  unci  ad;  and  he  thought  it  an 
happinefs,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of  flander . 
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on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pecu- 
liar right  over  their  names  as  was  necefiary 
to  this  defign, 

"  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St 
James's,  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been 
pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Robert  Walpole :  and  fome  days  after 
the  whole  impreflion  was  taken  and  dilperled 
by  feveral  noblemen  and  peifons  of  the 
firft  diftin£lion. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no 
people  are  fo  impatient  of  cenfiire  as  thofe 
who  are  the  greateft  flanderers,  which  was 
wonderfully  exemplified  on  this  occafion. 
On  the  day  the  book  was  firft  vended,  a 
crowd  of  authors  befieged  the  fhop ;  in- 
treaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  bat- 
tery, nay  cries  of  treafbn,  were  all  employed 
to  hinder  the  coming-out  of  the  Dunciad: 
on  the  other  fide,  the  bookfellers  and 
hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it.  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do 
againfl  fo  great  a  majority  as  the  pubfick? 
There  was  no  flopping  a  torreat  with  a 
finger,  fo  out  it  came. 

G  3  I'  Many 
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*^  Many  ludicrous  drcumftances  attended 
it.  The  Dunces  (for  by  this  name  they 
were  called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  eonfult 
of  hoftilities  againft  the  author :  one  wrote 
a  Letter  to  a  great  minifter,  afliiring  him 
Mr.  Pope  was  the  greateft  enemy  the  go- 
vernment had;  and  another  bought  his 
image  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in  effigy, 
with  which  fad  fort  of  fatisfaftion  the  gen- 
*  tlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 
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^*  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having 
an  owl  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one, 
to  diitinguilh  it,  fixed  in  its  ftead  an  a(s 
laden  widi  authors.'  Then  another  fur- 
reptitious  one  being  printed  with  the  fame 
afs,  the  new  edition  in  oftavo  returned 
for  diftin6lion  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
arofe  a  great  conteft  of  bookfellers  againft 
bookfellerfi,  and  advertifements  againft  ad-: 
yertifements  \  fbme  recommending  the  edi- 
tion pf  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of 
the  afs ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be 
diftinguiftied,  tP  the  great  honour  alfo  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Dtmciady 
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Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  con- 
templated his  viftory  over  the  Dunces  with 
great  exultation  j  and  flich  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  rai(ed>  that  for  a 
while  liis  natural  fenfibility  was  fiifpended, 
and  he  read  reproaches  and  inve6liYes  with* 
out-emotion,  confidering  them  only  as  the 
neceilary  eftefts  of  that  pain  which  he  rqoiced 
In  having  ^ven. 

:It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by 
his  own  confeffion,  he  was  the  aggrefflbr; 
for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
Bafioswttc  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be 
difcovered  that,  when  he  thinks  him(elf  con** 
cealed,  he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of 
common  men,  and  triumphs  in  thofe  diftinc- 
tions  which  he  had  afFefted  to  delpife*  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  prefented  to  the 
King  and  C^ueen  by  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole ;  he  is  proud  that  thqr  had 
read  it  before ;  he  is  proud  that  the  edition 
was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  perfbns  of 
the  firft  diftinftion. 

The  edition  of  which  he  Ipeaks  was,  I  be^ 
lieve,  that,  which  by  telling  in  the  text  the 
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natqcs  and  in  the  notes  the  charaifters  of 
jthpfe  ^hom  he,  Ijad  fatirifed,  was  made  in^ 
JelUgible  ^nd  diverting.  The  criticks  had 
41QW  declared  their  approbation  of  the  plan, 
and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  withr 
put  fear ;  thofe  who  were  flxangers  tq  petty 
literature,  and  therefor^  pnable  to  decypher 
ii^i^ials  and  blanks,  had  n.o\y  names  and  per- 
fons  brought  within  their  vicvf ;  and  delight- 
ed in  the  vifible  effeft  of  thofe  fhafts  of  ma- 
lice, which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated, 
as  ihot  into  the  air, 

Dennis,  upon  the  frefh  provocation  now 
given  him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had 
for  a  time  been  appeafed  by  mutual  civili-? 
ties ;  and  publilhed  remarks,  which  he  ha4 
till  then  iupprefled,  upon  the  Rape  of  the 
Loth  Many  more  grumbled  in  fecret,  or 
vented  their  refentment  in  thp  newfpapers  by 
epigrams  or  inveftiyes. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  lov- 
ing Burnet  with  pious  pajjion^  pretended  that 
his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  for 
fome  time  declared  his  refolution  to  take 
vengeance  widi  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  ap- 
peafed 
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pcafed  him,  by  changing  pious  pdjfion  to  cor^ 
dialfriendjhipy  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he 
vehemently  difclaims  the  malignity  of  mean^ 
iiig  imputed  to  the  firft  expreffion. 

< 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  rcprcfented  as  div- 
ing for  the  prize,  expoftulated  with  Pope  in 
a  manner  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  mean  foli- 
citation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  fneak  and 
Ihuffle,  fometimes  to  deny,  and  fometimes 
to  apologife ;  he  firft  endeavours  to  wound, 
and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a 
Wow. 

The  Dunciady  in  the  complete  edition,  1$ 
iaddreflbd  to  Dr.  Swift:  of  the  notes,  part 
was  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  an  apo- 
logetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cle- 
land,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulnefs,  he 
feems  to  have  indulged  himfelf  awhile  in 
tranquillity ;  but  his  fiibfequent  produftions 
prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  publifhed 
{1731)  a  po€?n  on  Tajie^  in  which  he  very 
particularly  and  feverely  ciiticiies  the  houfe, 

the 
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the  furniture,  the  gardens,  and  the  enter- 
taimnent^  of  Timm^  a  xnan  of  great  wealtli 
gnd.Uttlp^  tafte.  By  Twton  Jip  was  univerfal- 
ly  fuppofed,  apd  by  the  £arl  of  Burlington^ 
to  whom  the  poem  is  addrefled,  was  private- 
ly dfaid,  tojne^  ,the  Dufce  of  Chandos ;  a 
piaa  .p^tiaps^  tKx>  much  deUghted  with, pomp 
§n4i  iho^yp  hu^t.of  a  temper Jdnd  andbene-^ 
ixpent,  .a»d  who  had  confqquantly  the  voice 
of  .the  .p^lick  ,in  his  favour. 

•    #  .  ' 

>  .    •     "  ■  ■  • 

A  >v;oIent  owtcry  was  therefore  raifed 
againft  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope, 
who  was  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  Chwdos  for  a  prefeut  of  a 
tbpwf^id  poimds, ,  and  who  gaiped  tl^e  op- 
portupi;ty.>of  infultiiig  him  by  the  kindnpfe  of 
bis  invi(ta^otfi. 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope 
publickly  denied ;  but  from  the  reproach 
which  the  attack  on  ^  chaiafter  fo  amiable 
brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all  means  of 
er<;;aping.  The  name  of  Clel^d  was  again 
employed  in  an  apology,  by  which  -no  man 
was  fatisfiQd;  ^nd  he  wa?,^t  laft  reduced  to 
ihelter  his  temerity  behind  tiifliraulation,  and 

endeavour 
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jmdeavour  to  make  that '"djfbeliered  which  \» 
never  had  confidence  openly  to  deasiy.  We 
wr&tQ  an  exculpatory  Letter  to  the  Di^be, 
which  was  anfwered  with  great  magnapimity, 
as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  exciufe  without 
believing  his  profeffions.  He  faid,  that  to 
have  ridiculed  his  tafte,  or  his  buUcUngs, 
'had  been  an  indifferent  a6lion  in  anpthqr 
man ;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciproc^ 
kindnefs  that  had  been  exchanged  between 
Aem,  it  had  been  lefs  eafily  excufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  hi?  Letters,  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  which  his  poem  had 
found,  owns  that  fuch  criticks  can  intimidate 
bim^  nay  almoft  perfuade  him  to  write  no  more, 
'which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.  The 
wan  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridi- 
culous ;  for  the  world  can  eafily  go  on  withr 
out  him,  and  in  a  fliort  time  will  ceafe  to 
ndifs  him.  I  h^ve  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ufed  to  rev€nge  his  vexations  by  laying  all 
night  upon  the  bridge.  Xh^re  is  nothings  fays 
Juvenal,  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  oivn 
favour.  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he 
thought  himfelf  one  of  the  moving  powers 
in  the  fyftrai  of  life.    When  he  talked  of 

laying 
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kyiitg  down  his  pen,  thofe  who  fat  round 
him  intreatcd  and  implored,  and  felf-k>ve 
^  not  fuffer  him  to  fufped:  that  they  went 
away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay, 
.  a  man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom 
he  feemed  to  love  with  more  tendemeii  than 
any  other  of  his  literaiy  friends.  Pope  was 
now  forty-four  years  old  j  an  age  at  which 
the  mind  begins  lefs  eafily  to  admit  new  con^ 
fidence,  and  the  will  to  grow  lefs  flexible, 
and  when  therefbre  the  departure  of  ?in  old 
friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not 
by  an  unexpefled  death,  for  flie  had  lafted 
to  the  age  of  ninety-three ;  but  (he  did  not 
die  uniamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable  and  ex^ 
craplary ;  his  parents  had  the  happinefs  o( 
IWm^  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of  poeticjtl 
reputation ,  till  he  was  at  eafe  in  his  fortune, 
and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found 
no  diminution  of  his  relpeft  or  tendernefs. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient J  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to 

them 
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tkem  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its 
foothing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  bet- 
ter to  give  than  fuch  a  fon* 

One  of  the  paffages  of  Pope's  life,  which 
feems  to  deferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  public- 
cation  of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of 
his  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Curlly  a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no  gxxxl  fame, 
were  by  him  printed  and  fold.  This  volume 
containii>g  ibme  Letters  from  noblemen. 
Pope  incited  a  profecution  againft  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himfelf  to  ftimulate  the  refeutment 
of  his  friends.  QirlJ  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and,  knowing  himfelf  in  no  great  danger, 
ipoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence^ 
He  basy  faid  Curll,  a  knack  at  verfifying^  hut 
in  profe  I  think  my f elf  a  match  for  bim.  When 
the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined,  none 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed ; 
Curll  weint  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was. 
left  to  fcek  fbme  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a 
man  in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a 
lawyer's  band,   brought  and  offered  to  falc 

a  number 
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*  nuBifeer  of  printed  volumes,  which  h6 
found  to  be  Pope's  cpiftolary  €orrefponde*ice ; 
that  he  afked  no  name,  and'  was  tpld  none, 
but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought 
himfelf  atitliorifed  to  ufe  his  purchafe  to  his 
c^n  advantage. 

That  €urll'  gavtr  a  true  account  of  the 
tranfe^oily  it  is  reafonablie  to-  believe,  becaufe 
no'felfhood'was  cverdcte6ted ;  and  when  fome 
years  aftcrwardls  I  mentioAed  it  to  Lintot,  the 
loA-  of  FiSrAard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  Pope  knew  better  than  any  body  elfe  how 
GurH  obtained-  the  copies,  becaufe  anbther 
parcel  NHras  at  i?he  feme  time  fent  to  himfelf, 
for  which  no  price  had  ever  been  demanded, 
as'  he  matfe  known  his  refolution  not  ta  pay 
a  porter,  aild  confequefttly  not  to  deal  with  a 
riamelefs  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them 
publick,  that  they  were  fent  at  once  to  two 
bookfeUers ;  to  Curfl,  who*  was  likely  to  feize 
them  as  a  prey,  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be 
€*pe61:ed  to^  give  Pope  information  of  the 
feemmg  ii^ury.  Lintot,  I  believe,  did  no- 
thing; and  Ciiril  did  what  was  expc£led. 

4  That 
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That  to  make  them  publick  was  the*  only  ptir- 
pofe  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  becaVife  Ac 
numbers  offered  to  fale  by  the  privatie  mcf- 
ieiigers  fllewed  that  hope  of  gain  could  no* 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  impreflion. 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  print- 
ing his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do, 
without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in 
this  country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived 
an  appearance  of  compuUion ;  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  his  Letters  were  furrep- 
titioufly  publifhed,  he  might  decently  and 
defenfively  publilh  them  himfelf. 


i  Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  pro- 

mulgated, filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his 
candour,  tendemefs,  and  benevolence,  the 
purity  of  his  purpofes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
friendfliip.  There  were  fome  Letters  whici 
a  very  good  or  a  very  wife  man  would  wifli 
iiipprefled;  but,  as  they  had  been  already 
cxpofed,  it  was  impracticable  now  to  retraiSl:' 
them. 

From  the  pcrufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr.  Al- 
len firfif  conceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him; 

and 
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and  with  fo  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the 
friendfhip  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that 
when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating 
his  own  property  by  a  genuine  edition^  he  of- 
fered to  pay  the  coft* 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  irt 
time  folicited  a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto 
volume,  which  appeared  (1737)  I  believe, 
with  fufficient  profit.  In  the  Preface  he  tells 
that  his  Letters  were  repofited  in  a  friend's 
library^  faid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
that  the  copy  thence  ftolen  was  fcnt  to  the 
prefs.  The  ftory  was  doubtlefs  received  with 
different  degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  fufpefted 
that  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies  was  writ- 
ten to  prepare  the  publick  for  fuch  an  inci- 
dent ;  and  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  James 
Worldale,  a  painter,  who  was  employed  in 
clandeftine  negotiations,  but  whofe  veracity 
was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the 
meflenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction, 
the  books  to  CurlL 

When  they  were  thus  publifhed  and  avow- 
cd,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fafts,  and 
perfons  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,, 

they 
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they  fAay  be  fuppofed  to  have  foimd  readers ; 
but  as  the  fadls  were  minute,  and  the  .  cha- 
rafters  being  either  private  or  literary,  were 
little  known,  or  little  regarded,  they  dwakened 
no  pbpul V  kindnefe  or  refentmeft:t :  the  book 
never  became  much  the  fubjeft  of  converfa- 
tic^ ;  fome  redd  it  as  contemporary  hiftory, 
.  and.  fome  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiftolary 
language ;  but  thofe  who  reail  it  did  not  talk 
of  it.  Not  much  therefore  was  added  by  it 
to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  it 
prodviced  either  publick  praife,  or.  publick 
cenfure. 

It  had  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  Our  language  has 
few  Letters,  except  thofe  of  ftatefmen.  Howel 
indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  publifhed  his 
Lettei's,  which  are  commended  by  Morhoff^ 
and  which  aloi^e  of  his  hundred  volumes  con- 
tinue his  memory*  Loveday's.  Letters  were 
printed  only  once;  thofe  of  Herbert  and 
Suckling  aro  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips's 
[Orinda's]  are  equally  negle6led ;  and  thofe 
of  Walfh  fcem  written  as  exerciies,  and  were 
never  fent  to  any  living  mifirefs  or  friend. 
Pope's  epiftolary   excellence   had  an   open 

Vol.  IV,  H  fields 
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field;  he  had  no  Englifli  rival,  living  or 
dead. 

9 

Pope  is  fcen  irt  this  colie6ti5A  IS  cotlftfefted 
with  the  other  c<»itempOTary  wits/  and  cer- 
tainly fuffers  no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered^  that  he  had  thi 
"power  of  favouring  liimfelf :  he  might  have 
originally  had  publication  in  his  mind,  and 
have  written  with  care,  or  have  afterward* 
felefied  thofe  which  he  had  moft  happily  con- 
ceived, or  moft  diligently  laboured;  and  I 
know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  fome- 
thing  more  ftudied  and  artificial  in  his  pro- 
dufticms  tiian  the  reft,  except  one  long  Let- 
ter by  Bolingbroke,  compofed  with  all  the 
fkill  and  induftry  of  a  profefled  author.  It 
is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  afFeftation 
from  habit;  he  that  has  once  ftudioufly 
-formed  a  ftyle,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with 
complete  eafe.  Pope  may  be  faid  to  write  al- 
ways with  his  reputation  iii  his  head^  Swift 
perhaps  like  a  man  who  remembered  that  he 
was  writing  to  Pope ;  but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they 
•rife  into  his  mind. 

>  Before 
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» 

Before  tiieie  Letters  appeai^^  he  {wbliihed 
die  fir£b  part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himielf 
to  think  a  fyftem  of  Ethicks, ;  uiwier  the  title 
of  an  Efay  on,  Man ;  which,  if  his  Lettejr  to; 
Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained 
by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years 
under  his  confidieration,  and  of  which  lie 
fcems  to  have  defired  the  fuccefs  with  great 
Motudb.  Hb  had,  now  many .  op^i  and 
dombtlefs  many  ffecret  enemies.  Ths  Dunces 
wens  Y&t  fmarting  with  the  war  5  and  the  fu- 
periori^  Which  be  publickly  arrogatbd,  difr 
pofed.<ile  world  t»  .wiih  his  humiliatapn. 

« 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  he 
provided.  His  own  namie,  and  that  of  his 
irkad,  tQ  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  were  in 
Ae.fiift  tdkionsicarefo  fuppreffed  5  and  the 
p6^»  being  of  ^  i^w  kin4>  wa«  afcribed  to 
<Mie  or  another,  as  favour  determined,  or 
w*ijt^{ii:e;Wiaiadei?6d ;  it  was  given,  fays  War- 
burton,  ,  to  fvery  man,  fexcept  him  only  who 
could  write'  it.  Thpfe  who  like  ©nly  wh«n 
they  like  the  author,  luid  who  are  under  th$ 
dominion  of  a  nan^,  condemned  it ;  an4 
thofc /adtnircdiiL  who  are  willing  to  fcdtter 
,        ■  H  2  praife 
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praife  at  random,  which  while  it  is  unappro- 
priated excited  na  awj:  ^hc& :  liendis '  of 
Pope,:  thkt  w€fctrufted  )with  the  fccreti  weitfc 
about  laviihiiig .  lionours  orr  the^  new-born 
poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope"  was  hwer  fi> 
much  in  danger  imin  any  former  rivaL; 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  pcffonally: 
offended,  and  to  Aofe  whofe  opinion  the 
world  con^ides'ed  as  decilive,  aiid  whom  h6. 
folpefted  of  em^y  or  malevolence,  he  fent  hisi 
eflay  as  a  prefent  before  publication,  that  they^ 
might  defeat  fheiT  ow!^;eftmity  by  praifes,- 
which  they  could  not  afterwards  dec«itiyf 
retraft. 

•         •  • 

■  \Vith  thele  precautidns,  in  1733  was  pu6-r 
lifhed  the  firft  part  of  the  EJay  on  Man.  There 
had  been  for  fbme  time  a  report  that  Fope 
Was  bufy  upon  a  Syfteiii  rf Morality ;  but  diis 
defign  was  riot  difcovered  in  the  new-poQti^ 
which  had  a  form  and  a:  title  with  wWch  its^ 
readers?  wei^e  Unacquamtfed.  Its  reception  was 
hot  uniform  5  fome  thought  it  a  very  idiper^. 
fed  piece,  though  not  without  good  lines. 
Whik  the  author  wjts  unknown,  ibme,  as 
will  always  happen,,  favoured  hiin^s  anadvcn- 

3  turer,. 
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tefcr,  and  fome  ccnftirrd  him  as  an  intruder; 
hit  all  thought  him  above  ^negleftj  the  fale 
increafed^  and  editions  were  multiplied^ 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  :the  firfl:  Epiftle 
exhibited  two  memorable  jcorceflions*'  At 
firft,  the  .poet -and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o*er,this  fqenc  pf  m^j>  . 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  flan. 

For  which  Jie  wrote  a'fierwfirdsi, 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  flan.  • 

¥or,  if  there  ^yere  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to 
defcribe  or  ta  trace  the  trnzsk 


I  •'  s 


Tiie  othgr  alteration  W95  of  thefeiines ; 

And  fpVe  of  pride,  and  in  thy  rea/oH^ s  fptte^ 
One  truth  4s  clear,  whatever  is^  is  ,rig*ht : 

*  *  .  ' 

T)ut  having  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been 
Ihewn,  that  the  truth  which  fubfifted  in /pit e 
ofreafon  could  not  be  very  clear ^  he  fubftituted 

And  fpite  of  pride,  in  -erring  reafon' s /pite. 

II  3  to 
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To  fucli  overfights  will  the  moft  vigorous 
mind  be  liable,  wh^n  it  is  employed  at  once 
upon  arguoieftt  and  poetry. 

The  fcoDnd  aind  third  Epiftles  were  pub- 
lifhed  5  and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  fufpefted  of  writing  them  5  at  laft,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufioh  it  is  fufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doftrine  of  the  EJfay  on  Man 
was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thofe  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  confequence,  and  as  blindly  propar 
gating  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That 
thofe  communications  had  been  cbnfolidated 
into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered 
to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  trans- 
formed from  profe  to  verfe,  is  reported,  but 
haidly  can  be  true.  The  Effay  plainly  appears 
the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bolingbroke  lup- 
plied  could  be  only  the  firft  principles ;  the 
order^  illuftration,  and  embellilhments  muft 
all  be  Pope's. 

Thefe 
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•  '  t  r 

Thefc  principles  it  U  not  my  bufin^fs  to 
clear  from  obfcurity,  dpgmatifin^  or  falfet 
hood  i  but  they  were  not  inimediately  exa* 
mined  1  philofophy  and  poetry  haye  not  of- 
ten tl^  ianae  riders  j  and  the  E(fiiy  abound-- 
ed  in  fplendid  amplifications  and  iparkling 
fentences,  which  wf^e  read  qnd  adnitired^ 
with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  pur^ 
pofe ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did 
not  fee  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flouriflied  in  the  funfliine  of  unir 
verfal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  difcovered,  that,  as  innocence  U 
unfufpicious^  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 
piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranflator*  It 
was  firfl:  turned  into  French  profe,  and  af- 
terwards  by  Refnel  into  verfe.  Both  tranfla- 
tions  fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  who 
firft,  when  he  had  the  vprfion  in  profe,  w^ote 
a  general  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
RefneFs  verfion,  with  paiticular  remarks  up«. 
on  every  paragraph, 

Croufaz  Was  a  profef5)r  of  Switzerlarvl| 
eminent  for  his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his 

H  4  Epcamen 
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Examen  de  Fyrrhonifme^  and,  however  little 
known  or  regarde^f  was  no  mean  apitagoniftf 
His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which  philofo- 
phy  .and  piety'  ire  happily  united.  He  was 
accuftorned  to  argument  and  difquifition^ 
and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous  of  de- 
tefting  faults ;  but  his  intentions  wer^  air 
ways  right,  his  opinions  were  iblid,  and  his 
religion  pure* 


^  >  .  I 


His  incdO^nt  vigilance  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  difpofeid  him  to  look  with  diftruft 
upon  all  metaphyfical  fyftems  of  Theology, 
and  all  fchemes  of  virtueand  happinefs  pure^ 

ly  rational ;-  and  therefore  ^t  was  not  long  be- 

I. 

fore  he  was  perfuaded  that  the  pofiticMXs  of 
Pope,  as  they  terminated .  for  the  moft  part 
in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  re- 
prefent  the  whole  courfe  of  things:  as  ^  necef- 
faiy  concatenation  of  indiffpluble  fatality; 
,and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many  palTages  a 
religious  eye  may  eafily  difcover  expreflions 
not  very  favourable  to  morals,  or  to  liberty. 

r    About    thist  tixr^e  Warburton  began-  to 

»■■  ■  .......1.  o 

inake  1%, appearance  in  the  firft  ranks  qf 
.V     .  learning. 
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learning-    He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  facul- 
deSi^  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  fupplied 
by  incefiant  and  unlimited  enquiry,   with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
which  yet  had  not  opprefled  his  imagination, 
nor  clouded  his  perlpicacity.     To  every  work 
he  brought  a  inemory  full  fraught  with  a 
fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at 
once  exerted  the  powers  of  th?  fcholar,  the 
reafoner,  and  the  wit.     But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exa6V,  and 
his  purfuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
4iou3*,    His  abilities  gave  him  an  haughty 
confidence,  which  he  difdained  to  conceal  or 
mollify;  and  his  impatience  of  oppofition 
difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  witli  fuch 
contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers 
cdmmonly  his  enemies,  arid  excited  againft 
him  the  wifhes  of  forae  who  favoured  his 
caufe.     He  feems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman 
Emperor's  determination,  oderint  dtim  metu^ 
ant ;  he  ufed  no  allurements  of  gentle  lan- 
guage, but  wifhed  to  compel  rather  than 
perfuade.  ... 

His  ftyle  is  copious  without  feleftion,  and 
forcible  without  neatnofs ;  he  took  the  words 

tliat 
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that  prefented  themfclves :  his  di6tidn  is 
coarfe  and  impure,  and  his  feoteaces  are,un* 
meafured.       , 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleai^ 
cd  himfelf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits^ 
and  correfponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope, 
A  Letter  was  produced,  when  he  had  perrr 
haps  himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tell? 
Concaneriy  that  MUton  ior rowed  by  affeBation^ 
Dryden  by  idlet^efsy  and  Pope  by  neceffity.  And 
when  Theobald  publiftied  Sbakefpeare^  in  op- 
pofition  to  Pope,  the  beft  notes  were  fupplied 
byWarburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  cpme  when  War- 
burton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope 
.was  to  find  a  defender,  in  him  who  had 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  againfl: 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  fiippofed  that  his  union  with  Pope 
was  cenfured  as  hypocritical  inconftancy ; 
;but  furely  •  to .  think  differentlyi  at  -  difierent 
.limes,  of  'poeticfil  merit,  may  be  eafily  al- 
,     ,  lowedj, 
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lowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted, 
and  difmifled,  without  nice  examination. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  for 
changing  his  mind  about  qu^ions  of  greater 
importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive^ 
undertook,  without  fplicitation,  to  rcfcue 
Pope  from  the  talons  of  Croufaz>  by  freeing 
him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatali* 
ty,  or  rge£ting  revelation ;  and  from  moni^ 
to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  ^ff<ly 
on  Marty  in  the  literary  journal  of  th^t  time 
called  ^he  'Refublick  of  Letters. 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the 
tendency  of.  his  own  work,  w^s  glad  that  the 
pofitions,  of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any 
mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.  How  much  he  was  pleafed  with  his 
gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Lettet 
evidently  (hews : 

**  SIR,  March  24,  1743. 

"I  have  juft  received  from  Mr*  R.  two 
"  more  of  your  Letters.   It  is  in  the  greateft 

5  "  hurry 
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hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this;  but  I 
cannot  help  thanking  you  in  particular 
for  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extreme- 
ly clear,  ftiort >  and  foil,  that  I  think  Mr. 
Croufaz   ought    never  to   have    another 
aniwer,  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one. 
^*  I  can  only  fay,  you  do  him  too  much 
**  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  fo- odd 
as  the  expreflion  feems;   for  you  have 
made  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  oughti:o  have 
*^  done,  and  could  not.     It   is  indeed   the 
fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but  illuftrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  awn,  as  they  Jay  our  natural 
body  is  the  feme  ftill  when  it  is  glorified. 
I  am  fure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before, 
*^  and  fo  will  every  man  elie-  I  know  I  meant 
**  juft  what  you  explain ;  but  I  did  not  exi- 
**  plain  my  own  meaning  fo  welj  as  you. 
**  You  undeifland  me  as  well  as  I  dp  myfelf  § 
**  but  you  exprefs  rae  l>ctter  than  I  coul<J 
**  exprefs  myfelf*     Pray,  accept  the  iincereft 
^^  acknowledgements.     I  cannot  but  wifh 
*^  thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  oij? 
**  Book,    and  intend   (with  your  leave)  to 
**  procure  a  tranflation  of  part, '  at  leaft;  of  all 
:^  of  them  into  French;  but  I  fhall  not  pro- 

*'  ceed 
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"  cebd  a  ftep  without  your  confent .  and  opi- 
"  nion,  &c/* 


By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an 
exculpatory  comment,  Pope  teftified  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  feeming  or  real  im- 
port of  the  principks  which  he  had  received 
from  Bolinghroke,  he  had  not  intentionally 
attacked  religion;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he 
meant  to  make  him  without  his  own  con- 
fent an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  hitu 
now  engaged  with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fide 
of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed 
from  Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  dif- 
covered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related 
them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  muft  have  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard ;  and  Bolingbroke,  when 
Pope's  \meafinefs  incited  him  to  defire  an  ex- 
planation, declaied  that  Hooke  had  mifuilder  , 
ftood  him. 

•  Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him;  and  a  little 
before  Pope's    death  they  .had  a  diipute^ 

from 
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from  which  they   parted   With  rtiutual   a- 
verfioil.  . 

From  ihis  time  Pope  lived "  in  the  cloleft 
intiiiiaGy  with  his  commentator,  and  am- 
ply rewai'dcd  his  kindnds  and  his  zeal; 
for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray^,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  hecanle  pteacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  and  his  eftatc,  and^by  confcqucncc 
4  bifhoprick.  When  he  died,  he  left  him  tiie 
property  of  his  works ;  a  legacy  vsrhich  may 
be  reafonably  eftimated  at  four  thoufand 
pounds- 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  EJfay  on  Man  ap- 
peared by  his  defire  of  its  propagation.  Dob- 
fon,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  verfion 
of  Prior's  Solomon^  was  employed  by  him  to 
tranflate  it  into  Latin  vzrk^  and  was  for  that 
purpofe  Ibme  time  at  Twickenham ;  but  he 
left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  un- 
finifhed;  and,  by  Benfon's  invitation,  under- 
took the  longer  talk  of  Paradife  Loji.  Pope 
then  defired  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar  who 
fliould  turn  his  Effay  into  Latin  profe ;.  but 
jio  iiich  peiforriiance  has  ever  appeared* 
^  Pope 
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Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  greats 
with  that  reception  and  refpeft  to  which  his 
works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
impaired  by  any  private  mifconduft  or  fafti- 
ous  partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was 
his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy ;  but 
treated  him  with  fo  much  confideration  as,  at 
his  requeft,  to  folicrt  and  obtain  from  thfe 
i^rench  Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot', 
whom  he  confidered  himfelf  as  obliged  to  re- 
ward, by  this  exertion  of  his  intereft,  for  thfe 
benefit  which  he  had  received  from  his  at- 
tendance in  a  long  illnefs. 

It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Richmond,  Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her 
intention  to  vifit  him.  This  may  have  beeft 
only  a  carelefs  efiufion,  thought  on  no  more: 
the  report  of  llich  notice,  however,  was  fooA 
in  many  mouths;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget 
or  mifapprehend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pre- 
tending to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered, 
left  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not,  I  fuppofe,  for 
any  other  reafon  than  left  he  fhould  be  thought 
to  ftay  at  home  in  expectation  of  an  honour 
which  would    not  be  conferred.     He  was 

therefore 
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therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprefents  him 
as  refufing  the  vifits  of  a  ^t^en^  bdbau&'-he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered,  had 
never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyflcm  of  morality  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  RJfay  on  MaUy  it 
was  his  intention  to  write  diftinft  poems  up- 
on the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life  j 
one  of  which  is  the  Epiflle  to  Lord  Bathurfl 
( 1 72  3 )  on  the  life  of  Riches  ^  a  piece  on  which 
he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  be^ 
flowed  *. 

Into  this  poem  fome  incidents  are  hiftori- 
cally  tlirown,  and  fome  known  cliarafters 
are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  how  far  they  are  real  or  fi6li* 
tious  ;  but  the  praife  of  Kyrly  the  Man  ofRofs^ 
deferves  particular  examination,  who,  after 
a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his 
publick  works  and  private  charities,  is  faid  to 
have  diffufed  all  thofe  blefTings  iromfve^  hun^ 
dred  a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told, 
and  willingly  heard.     The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl 

♦  Spencc^» 

was 
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was  a  man  of  'known  integrity,  and  aftite 
benevolence,  by  whofe  fblicitatibn  the  wealthy 
were  perfuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his 
bharitable  fchemes ;  this  influence Jie  obtain- 
ed by  an  example  of  liberality  exdrted  to  th^ 
utmoft  extent  of  his  powef^  and '  wik  thiis 
enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  at-^ 
count  Mr.  Fi^or  received  from  the  niihiffdr 
bf  the  place,  arid  I  have,  preferved  it,  thiat 
Ae  jiraife'  of  a  good^  man  being  made  mbf  e 
credible,  may  be  ttidre  folid.*  Narrations  of 
romantick  and  impraflicable  virtue  will  be 
read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unat- 
tainable iis  recommended  in  viin  ;  that  good 
may  be  endedvoured;  it  faiuft  be  ihewn  to  be 
poffible;         •  '  .         ''  '  ' 


*  This  i^  the  only  piece  in  Which  the  author 
has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion',  by  ridicu-^ 
ling  the  cereriioriy  of  burning  the  pope,  arid 
by  mentiohing  with Tomeindignatibn  the'ih-^ 
fcriptfon  on  the  Morltimerit/  '  '  '  ;  '    (    •  '  ' 


When  this  poem  wa^  'fifft  publifhed,  the 
ifialogde,  having  no  letters  of  ^reftion,  Was 
perplexed:  and  obfctire.  Pope  feem3  to  hive 
w¥it6eh  vv^tK  no  very  diftinft  idfci;  for  he 

Vol?  IV.  I  calls 
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c^  that  iai'Efiifik  to  Batburft^  in  whi^  j^ 
^urft  is  ia^o4u^  as^^akii^i  r 

He  afterward?  (^734)  infcribed  to  Lor4 
Cobham  his  CharaSien  of  Heriy  written  v^ith 
clofe  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life*  In  tiiis  poem  he 
has  endeavoured  to  eUabliih  and  exemplify 
his  favourite  theory  of  the;  j?«r//a^  PiJ^^j  bj 
^lyhich  he  xpe^xs  an  original  direilion  of  dc^* 
fire  to  fome  j^articular  objefit,'  an  innate  af^ 
fefHon  whjkrh  gives  all  aftioa  i  d^erminate 
and  invari^^e  tendency,  and  operates,  upon 
the  whole  fyftem  of  life, ,  either  openly,  qx 
more  ^cretity  by  tlie  intervention  of  fome  ^ 
cidental  or  fubordinate  proprafion. 
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Of  any  paffion,  thus  innate  and  irrefifti- 
ble,  the  exigence  ipay  reafonaUy  b^  doubted 
Human  chara&ers  are  by  no  means  conil:anti 
men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune^ 
of  acquaintance;  he  who  is  at  Que  t^im^ ^ 
lover  of  pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  oi 
money.  Thofe  ird^  who  attain  any  cx^el- 
l@q^,^  commonly  fpend  Ufe  in  one  f^riui^i 
for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  ca^^ 
t»ms«    But  to  the  particular  Ipecies  ,o^*-ejs^ 

'    cellencc 
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tdlence  men  dra  direfted^  not'^y  tn  afeen-^ 
dant  planet  or  {Predominating  humour^  but 
by  the  firft  book  which  they  read^  ibme  early 
coftverfation  which  they  heard,  or  fome  acci-^ 
dent  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation; 

tt  muft  be  at  Icfaft  allowed  thai  this  ruiiHg 
Pujhriy  antecedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation, 
muft  have  an  obje6t  independent  on  human 
contrivance ;  f^or  theic  can  be  no  natural  de^ 
fire  o£  iartificial  goodi  No  man  therefore  cart 
be.  bom,  in  the  ftrift  acceptation,  alovA*  of 
incMiey  •  for  he  may  be  borh  wliere  money 
does  tiot  exifl  3  nor  can  he  be  bom,  ih  a  moral 
fenfei  a  lover  of  his  country }  for  fociety^ 
Jxjlitically  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiltin- 
guiftied  from  a  ftate  of  nature  j  and  any  at- 
tention to  that  Coalition  of  interefts  which 
makes  the  happinefs  of  a  country ^  ispoftible; 
only  to  thofe  whom  enquiry  and  refte61ion 
have  enabled  to  Comprehend  it. 

This  doftriiie  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well 
as  falfe :  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief 
of  a  kind  of  moral  predeftination,  or  over- 
ruling principle  v^ich  cannot  be  rdifted^;  he 
that  admits  it>  is  prepared  to  ccanply  with 

I  2  every 
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every  defire  thdt  cafirids  ior  opportunity  ftiaU 
excite,  and  to  flatter  himfelf  that  hefubftiits 
only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature,  in 
cbeyifig  the  refiftteis  authority  of  his  ruling 

Pajion.  •  -    '      . 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  ib  little 
ikill,  that,  in  the  exaipples  by  which  he  il* 
luftrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  confounded 
paeons,  appetites,  and  habits* 

To  the  CharaSiers  of  Men  he  added  fooft 
after^  in  ari  Epiftle  fuppofed  to  have  been  ad- 
dreffed  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  laft 
editioij  hkgtakeh  from  her,  the  CharaSiers  of 
Wotfien.  This  poem,  which  was  laboured. with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
witlji  great  Tuccefs,  was  .  negle^led  at  its  firft 
publication,  as  the  commentator  fuppofes, 
becaufe  the  publick  was  infomied .  by  an  ad- 
vertifement,  that  it  contained  no  CbaraBer 
drawn  from  the  Life  j  ah  aflertion  which  Pope 
probably  did.  not  expe<3:  or  wifh  to  have  been 
believed,  and  which  he  fbon  gave  his  readers 
fufficlent  reafon  to  diftruft,  by  telling  thehi 
m,  a;note,  that  the  work/was  imfierfect,  be- 
caufe  J)^rt  6f  his  Tiibjeft'was  Vice  too  high  to 

yet -expoied;       '     ;     i    ■  ■'    '- 

'"  ^  ,     The 
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The  time  however  foon  came,  in  Whicli  it 
was  iaf e  to  diifplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlbo^ 
rough  under  the  name  of  Atoffay  and  her 
charafter  was  inferted  with  na  ^[veat  hosoujr 
to  the  writer's  gratitude. 

'\    '  *  "  •  '         -  • 

He  pubhfhed  from  time  to  time  (hetween 

1730  gnd' 1740)  Imitations  of  different  po- 
ems  of  Horace, .  generally  \yith  lys  name^ 
and  pnce  a?  was  fljfpefted  without  it.  Whajt 
he  was  ^pon  moral  principles  aftiamed  to  own, 
he  blight  to  have  fupprefled.  Of  thefe  pieces 
it  is  ufejefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had 
feldom  miich  relation  to  the  times,  and  per- 
haps had  been  long  in  his  hand#* . 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  an^ 
fients  are  familiarifed,  by  ,^4apting  their  fen- 
tiifteats  to.moder;rj  topick^,  by  making  Hprac? 
%  of  ShakJ(pe3re  wha^  he  originally  faid  of 
£nniuS)  and  accpmmodatmg  his  fatires  on 
Pantolabu?  apd  I^pnaejmanus  tp  tlj? Jlatterer? 
and  prodigals  of  our  9wn  time,  Vfd^  firft  prac- 
tifed  in  the  reign  of  Charjes  the  Second  by 
pldhattji  aiid  Rocheilei\  ^t  Jeaft  I  remember 
no  inftances  more,anpiei>t.    It  is  a  Mnd  of 

I  3  middle 
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middle  compofitiou  between  tranflation  an<J 
<inpn^  '^«figP>  yrhiich  pkafe?  >^1?^  the 
thoughts  itre  we^epeifto^y  ^pplical^^,  jWfi  the 
■paraikk  l^jcfcy .  .  ft  Xoems  tQ  hivp  b«i9i^  f  PF'? 
f avoBrit€  amufejaent }  ^r  he  ha*  s^oisd  it 

further  than  any  foririjpr  poet. 

i 

r  Hq  p4bliftied  Ukewife  a  revival,  ipL  fm^Qtlicr 
nuniberty  of  Dr.  Donne'is  Satires,  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrefwf. 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made 
no  great  impreffioh  on  the  publick.  Pope 
feems  to  have  krjawn  tiheir  imbccillity,  and 
therefore tuppreired  Aem  wiule  He  4>t 
contending  to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ven- 
tured  them  when  he  thought  their  deficien- 
cies  jjjore  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne  than 
to  himifelf. 


j\  , . 


The  Epiftle  to-Df .  Arbuthnot,  which  icems 
te>  be  derived  in  its  firft  defign  from  Boifeau's 
Addrefe  aj^^  Efprity  was  pubKflied  in  Janu- 

ary  1 73  5^  about  a  month  before  the  death  of 

'  -    '    •.  ■ .      .    , .  ' .         ■  •  ^  >  -   "• .         - . 

him  i6  whom  it  is  infcribed.     It  is  to  be  re- 

gretted  that  cither  lionour  or  pleafure  fhould 

hav^  lieen  milled  by  Arbuthnot  j  a  man  efli- 

mable  for  his  leamlng,  amiaUe  for  his  Ufe, 

^nd  veniprabl?  for  his  piety  t 

*  Arbuth- 
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Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  Gomprc- 
henfion,  ikilfiil  ir>  his  profeffion,  verfed  in 
the  iciences>  acqu^nte^  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  able  to  animate  his  mafa  of  know^ 
kdge  by  a  bright  and  a£live  imagination  j  a 
icholar  with  great  brilliancy'  of  wit ;  a  wit, 
who>  in  the  crowd  of  life»  retained  and  diico- 
verM  a  nc^le  ardour^  of  reli^ous  zeal. 

In'uipoanP.^  £«„.«.  reefed  ™A 
thepublick.    He  vindi9ates  himielf  from  cen** 

fures ;  and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arro^ 

gance,  enforces  his  own  claimsi  to -^dneis 

iuid^r^peft^ 


Into  this  poem  arc  interwoven  ievcral  pa- 
ragraphs whidi  had  been  before  printed  as  a 
fragment,  and  among  them  the  fatirical  lines 
upon  Addifon,  of  which  the  laft  eouplet  has 
been  twice  correfted.    It  was  at  firft. 

Who  would  not  fmilc  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  la^fii  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  th^rc  be? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

v. 

I  4  At 
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Atlaftitis, 

.        .  »  ■  • 

*  Who  but  fnuft  laugh  if  luch  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  werd  he  ? 

—  .... 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  \dio  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
fteady  adherent  to  the  Miniftry  5  and,  being 
offended  with  a  contemptuous  aniwer  to  one: 
of  hi?  pamphlets,  had  fummoned  Pulteney 
to  a  duel.  Whether  he  or  '  Pope  made  the 
fi'rft  attack;  perhaps  cannot  v\oyt  be  eafily 
kiiown :  he  had  written  an  inveftive  againft 
Pope;  whom' he  calls,  Hard  as  ihy  hearty  and 
as  thy  birth  obfcure  y  and  hints  that  his  father 
was  a  hatter.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply,  in 
veffe  and  profe :  the  verfe^  are  in  this  poem  \ 
and  the  profe,  though  it  was  ^ever  fent,  is 
printed  among  his  JLetters,  but  to  a  cool  reader 
of  the  prefent  time  exhibits  nothing  but  a  te- 
dious  malignity. 

His  laft  SatlreSy  of  the  general  kind,  were 
two  dialogues,  named  from  the  year  in  which 
they  were  pi^blifhed  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Tiirty-eight.  In  thefe  poems  many  are  praifed 
and  many  are  reproached.     Pope  was  then 

entangled 
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entangled  in  the  oppofition;  a  follower  of 
fhe  Priiice  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  houfe, 
and  the  friend  of  many  who  obftru6t?d  ^nd 
cenfiired  the  conduft  pf  the  Miniftcrs.  His 
political  partiality  was  top  plainly  fhewn  j  he 
forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  palTed,  in 
his  earlier  years,  uninjured  and  unoffending 
trough  much  more  violent  conflict?  of 
£a£tion. 

In  the  firft  dialogue,  haying  api  opportu- 
nity of  prailing  Allen  of  Bath,  he  afked  hia 
leave  to  mention  him  as  a  nian  not  illuftrious 
by  any  merit  of  his  anceftors,  and  called  him 
in  his  verfes  low-born  Allen.  Men  arc  feldom 
fatisfied  with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  niention  of  defeft.  Allen  feems  not  to 
have  taken  any  pleafure  in  his  epithet,  which 
was  afterwards  foftened  into  humble  Allen, 

In  the  iecond  Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty 
with,  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others ;  which 
Fp^y  m  a  reply  tq  Lyttelton,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with 
the  friencKhip  of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered 
his  ink  without  fear  or  decency ^^  and  againfl; 
whom  he  hoped  the  refentment  of  the  Legifla-; 

f  ure  would  quickly  be  difch^rged. 

About 


I2i 


pope: 


•  About  tfik  tiffle  Paul  Whitehead,  a  finaff 
fc/tty  was  iummoned  before  the  Lords  for  a 
poem  called  Manners,  togethei'  wirfi  Dodfley 
his  pabKfher.  Whitehead,,  who  hung  ioofe 
ttpom  focicty,^  fculked  and  efcaped  f  but 
Dodffey'j  ftiop  and  family  made  his  appear^ 
ince  necefl^ry.  He  was,  hov^ever^'  foon  diA 
mifled  ^  and  tlie  whole  procefs  was  probably  - 
Intended  rather  tp  intimidate  Pope  than  to 
puniih  Whitehead. 


P<^  never  afterwards  attempted  to  yym 
the  patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen 
ikspoft  ftaffeefinea^  That  he  deiifled  from  his 
jcfeteni^s  of  reformation  is  imputed,  by  his 
cfifnmentator^  to  his  defpair  c^  prevailing 
over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He  was  not 
likely  tO'  have  been  ever  of  opiiBon  that  the 
dr0ai  of  his  iatlre  would  countervail  the  love 
^po«per  4Dff  of  nKMiey;^  he  pleaied  himielf 
with  being  important  and  formidable,  and 
gptified  fometimes  his  pride,  and  fometimes 
his  refentmenti  till  at  lafl  he  began  t(^ 
thint  he  (hould  be  more  fafe,  if  hfit  were 

the 
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The  Memoirs  ofScrikkrus^  publifhed 
ihis  time,  extend  only  to  the  firft  book  of  a 
work,  prpjefted  in  concert  fey  Pope,  Swft, 
and  Arbuthnot,  whp  ufed  to  meet  in  tihc 
ttmc  of  Queefl  Ahne,  and  denoimnated^diem- 
ft!vcs  the  o&iMerus  Ckik  Thdr  purpdft 
was  to  eenfiire  the  abtifcs  of  learning^  by  ii 
fictitious  Life  of  an  inflitttated  Sdiolar.  They 
were  difpcrfed ;  the  defign  was  never  com^ 
plctedj  and  Warbtirton  I^iiettts  its  mifcarw 
Tiage,  as  an  event  veiy  diiaifrom  to  pdBte 
letters. 


<  «  • « 


If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this  Ipe* 
cimen,  which  fecms  to  be  the  pfodbftibii  of 
Arbtrthrtot,  with  a  few  toticlifes  perha^r  by 
Pope,  the  wdnt  of  ihore  w^  not  be  much  la- 

toenteds  fo!rthe  folHes  ^hidl  ihe  wtitfer  ri- 

...        -  »      • ,        • 

4icules  aiie  ib  little' jfira^  that  they  are 
notiknownj  ner  <:an  the*  iaiire  be  undcrffood 
but  by  the  learned :  hc  raifes  phantoms  <X 
abfiirdity,  and  -then  drivtt  ^em  away.    He 

cures  difeafes  that  were  never  fdt . 

»     ^     ...  -    ..  • • 

_  .  -  r 

For  this-  reau>iiE  the  joint'  produftion  of 
three  great  "writers  haa'ne^^r  kibtaSried  ^^^ 
'  '  notice 
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notice  from  mankind ;  it  has  been  little  read,  , 
or  when  rpad  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
maijqouldbe  wifer,  better^  or  merrier,  by 
i¥?njppibe4ng  it  .   ^ 


.1  .  t  '  I 


.  .l^fleApi  cannot  boaft  of  much  original^ 
lity.;  for,  bdides  its  geQeral  ref^mblance  t(> 
pti^  ^ixote,  there  will  be  found  in  it  parti-* 
^^  imitations  pf  the  Hiftpiyqf  Mr.  Ou0e,  - 


( •  V 


Swift  carri^..(b  much- of  it  into  Ireland  as? 
fvrpplie4  him  yyith  hints  iojCrhis,  Travels  ^  anid 
witli^thofe  the  world  might  have  been  pon-r 
tented,  though  the  xeft  had  been  fuppreffed. 


k  4  >  1. 


.  Popehad  fought  for  images  2U]dfeatiment$ 
in  a  region  not.  known  to  Jiaye  been  explored 
by  many  othpr  of  the  Englifh  writers ;  he 
h^d  copiulted  the  -  modem  writers  of  Latin 
pi^try,  a  clafe  ofraiithprs  wljonj-BoiJeau  en- 
4e3.Yo»red  to  biii^g  into  conliempt,  apd  who 
are  too  generally  negl^e^.  P<^,  however, 
was  not  afliain?d  pf  thpir,  ^acquaintance,  npr 
ungrateful  {q^  the  advantages  .v^hiph  he  might 
have  derived  from  it.  A  fmall  feleftion  from 
Ae  Italians  , who ,  wrote  in.  Latin  had  been 

at;  A>iviw,  ,abo«t,jthft  letter  endpf 

the 
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the  laft  century,  by  a  man  who  concealed 
his  name,  but  whom  his  Preftce  fhews  td 
have  been  well  c(ualified  for  his  undertaking^ 
This  collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  ( 1740)  publiftied  it  in  two  volumes, 
but  injurioufly  omitted  his  predeceflbr's  pre- 
fece.  To  thefe  books,  which  had  nothing 
but  the  mere  text,  no  regard  wd*  paid,  the 
authors  were  flill  negle6led,  and  the  editor 
was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured. 

"  He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs-  he  had 
planned  a  work,  which  he  confidered  as  fub- 
f^atnt  to  his  Effay  on  Man^  of  wHidh  he  h'aS 

given  this  account  to  Dr.  Swift.    > 

•  .  ( 

"  March  25,11736; 

«?  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe, 
"  one  of  them  fhall  be  addrefled  to  you. 
"  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it^ 
"  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
"  as  finiftied  as  my  laft  work  ought  to  be, 
^  that  is  to  fay,  more  finifhed  than  any  of 
^^-the-  itft.    The  fubjeft  is  large,  and  will 

"  divide  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally 

•  •       • 

"  follow  the  Effay  on  Man,  viz.    r.  Of  th^ 

"  E:i^nt  and  Limits  of  Human  Heafon  and 

'  -'i—  «'  Science. 
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fV  therefore  attainable,  and  of  4^e  unufefol 
•^^  and  therefore  unattamaWe  Aft^.  3-.  O^ 
die  Natujr,  Ends,  Aj^Ucation,  and  Ufe 
d^di^ent.C^iacities/  4^  Of  tl)e  Ufe'^ 
Lefirningy  of,  the  Science ^^  of  the  Worlds 
"  and  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude,  with  a 
5'  fatire  againft  the  MifappUcaticm  of  all  thcfe; 
"  exemplified  by  Pi6lui:^s>  Chapters,  and 
*^^  Examples." 


tc 

« 

tc 

* 
t 

(C 


This  work  in  its  full  eXtentjr  being,  fipw 
afflifted  with  an  afthi»a>  ^tvl  finding  the 
ppwei?  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had  no 
longer  courage  tP  undeijakp  j  but,  from  tlw 
materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added; 
at  Wiirburton's  re^eft,  another  book  to  the 
DunciaJy  of  which  the  defign ,  is  to  ridicule 
fuch  i]kudie%  as  aire  either  ly)pelef9  Or.  ufekfs; 
asekher  |filrfi%e  wh^tis  ttuattainable,,  or  what, 
tfkbeatt?d|ied^i«cf  noijfe.:  •,     . 

,  •'     -...-.*-.     <         .. 

When  this  book  wap  prii>fed  (174?) /the 
Jaurd  had  been  f<$r/omfe  tio^.tipon  th^h^ad 
^tfCibberj  a  man  whoni  it;^a|inftt  Jk>$Jjp 
ppfed  that  Pope  could  ^  regso'd  wit^<  tt^ch 
kindnef^  or  e^m^  ^ov^^  in^.<H^^  .0^  the 
4  Imitations 
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lmt2L6onS'o{  Rirace  he  lias  liberally  cnoc^ 
praifed  the  Carelefs  Hjuft>aniL  lx\  liie  Dundad^ 
among  other  woithlefs  fcribblers,i  he  j^ 
mentioned  Cfljber  9  who>  in  his  ApQhgyyKOta* 
l^aiAs  of  the  great  poet's  unkindnefs  as  vo^it 
iiymi(^uS|  Secaufty  j&tys  he,  /  ne^ir  Juwe  offend* 
€dkAnu 

It  might  have  berai  ^xpei^ed  that  P<9pe 
ihould  have  been,  in  fomedegree,  moUifiedJby 
this  fubmiilive  gentlene^  \  bxit  no  dich  axa^ 
fequence  appeared.  Though  be  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend  Cibbei*  once,  he  mentioned 
lum  .  afterwards  contemptuoufly  in  one  <of 
his^Satiresj  and  lagaui  in  his  Bpiftle  to  Ar^ 
buthnot;  aad  in  the  fourth  ibook  of  tiie 
jyumad  attacked  him  wtth  acrimoiiy^  tto 
wHidhi  the  provocation  Is  ^ot  eafily  <]iica^ 
verablc»  Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  nd[«- 
(tiling  t^e  Laiur^eaf;  he  fetirifod  thoie  by 
nvhom  ^e  laurel  bad  been  given,  ^nd  gratifi* 
$4  that  and>itious  petulance  with  which  he 
affiled  to  infidt  the  great  /^ 

Vsxt  ieverity  of  this  fatire  left  Cibber  aa 
longc;r  any  patience*  He  had  confideno^ 
enough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  hf^ 

could 
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could  diliarb  the  quiet  of  his  adveriaiy,  ihd 

.  -     •     •  » 

doubtlefs  did  not  want^  inftigators,  who, 
without  any  care  about  the  viftory,  defired 
to  amufe  themfelves  by  looking  on  the  con- 
teft.  He  therefore  gave  the  town  ^  pam* 
pblet,  in  which  he  declares  his  refolution 
from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow 
without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
verfary  by  perfeverance,  if  he  canilot.  conquer 
him  by  ftrength. 

The  inceflant  and  unappeafable  malignity 
of  Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  diftant  caufe. 
After  the  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  had 
been  driven  off  the  ftage,  by  the  offence 
which  the  mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the 
audience,  >yhile  the  exploded  fcerie  was  yet 
frefh  in  mcmoiy,  it  happened  that  Gibber 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfal\  and,  as  it  had 
been  ufual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  meri-^ 
tion  of  any  recent  theatrical  tranfaftions,  he 
faid,  that  he  once  thoi^ht  to  have  intro* 
duced  his  lovers  difguifed  in  a  Mummy  and 
a  Crocodile.  "  This,"  fays  he,  "  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
contempt  of  the  play/^'Popei  who  was 
behind  the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the 
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ftage,  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  Wit  out  of  his  fenfes ;  to  which  he 
rq)lied,  "  that  he  v/ould  take  no  other  notice 
"  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  particular  a  man 
"  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  play- 
*^  ed  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame 
"  provocation." 

He  mews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  wa^ 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo 
xealoully  defended ;  and  adds  an  idk  ftory  o:^ 
Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thought  or  language,  and,  if  ^fuffered  to 
remain  without  notice,  would  have  been 
very  foon  forgotten.  Pop'e  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
if  his  paflion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for" 
his  underftanding,  that,  from  a  contention 
like  his  with  Cibber,  the  world  feeks  nothing 
but  diverfion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence 
of  the  higher  charafter.  When  Cibber  lam-^ 
pooned  Pope,  curiofity  was  excited;  what 
Pope  would  fay  of  Cibber  nobody  enquired^ 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  afperity  might  betray 
his  pain  and  leffen  his  dignity. 
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He  fhould  therefore  have  fufFered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confeffing 
that  it  ftung  him.  The  difhonour  of  being 
(hewn  as  Gibber's  antagonift  could  never  be 
compenfated  by  the  vi6lory.  Gibber  had 
nothing  to  lofe ;  when  Pope  had  exhaufted 
all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rife  in 
the  eftecm  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
Silence  only  could  have  made  him  delpicable  i^ 
the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to  be  felt, 
would  have  been  ftruck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irafcibility  prevailed,  and  he 
refolved  to  tell  the  whole  Englilh  world  that 
he  was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and  to  fliew  that 
he  thought  him  no  common  adverlary,  he 
prepared  no  common  vengeance  -,  he  publifli- 
ed  a  new  edition  of  the  Dunciady  in  which 
he  degraded  Theobald'  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence, and  enthroned  Cibber  in  his  ftead. 
Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  oppofite 
chara6lers,  and  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lofe 
what  he  had  already  written ;  he  has  thercr 
fore  depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Gibber 
the  old  books,  the  cold  pedantry  and  Huggilh 
pertinacity  of  Theobald., 

Pope 
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Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  in- 
tereft  to  make  another  change,  and  intro^ 
duced  Ofborne  contending  for  the  prize  among 
the  bookfellers.  Oibome  was  a  man  intirely 
deftitute  of  fliamc,  without  fenfe  of  any  dif* 
grace  but  that  of  poverty*  He  told  me^  when 
he  was  doing  that  which  railed  Pope's  re-» 
fentment,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  the 
Dunciad\  but  he  had  the  fate  oi  Cajfandra  ^^ 
I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediftion,  till  in  time 
I  faw  it  accomplifhed.  The  ftiafts  of  fatire 
were  direftcd  equally  in  vain  agaifift  Gibber 
and  Ofborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impene- 
trable  impudence. of  one,  and  deadened  by 
the  impaflive  dulnefs  of  the  other.  Pope 
confefled  his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he 
gave  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked 
him.  He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  him- 
felf  J  by  transferring  the  fame  ridicule  from 
one  to  another,  he  deftroyed  its  efficacfy ;  for, 
by  fhewing  that  what  he  had  faid  of  one  he 
was  ready  to  fay  of  another,  he  reduced 
himfelf  to  the  inlignificance  of  his  own 
magpye,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at 
a  venture. 

^  7,  Gibber, 
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Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  re- 
paid the  Dunciad  with  another  pamphlet,^ 
which,  Pope  faid,  would  be  as  good  as  a  dofe 
cf  hartjhorn  to  him ;  but  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance,  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  father 
on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  Gibber's  pamphlets 
came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  faid^ 
^hefe  things  are  my  diverjion.  They  fat  by 
him  while  he  perufed  it,  and  faw  his  features 
writhen  with  anguifli ;  and  young  Richard- 
fon faid  to  his  father,  when  they  returned, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  preferved  from  fuch  di- 
verfion  as  had  been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

.  From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more 
oppreffive,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  de- 
clining, he  no  longer  ftrained  his  faculties 
with  any  original  compofition,  nor  propofed 
any  other  employment  for  his  remaining  life 
than  the  revifal  and  correflion  of  his  former 
works  y  in  which  he  received  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  trufted  and  honoured  in  the  higheft 
degree. 

He 
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He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps 
without  much  lofs  to  mankind ;  for  his  hero 
was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  fiflion,  eftablifhed  a  colony  in  Bri- 
tain. The  fubje6l  therefore  was  of  the  fabu- 
lous age ;  the  aftors  were  a  race  upon  whom 
imagination  has  been  exhaufted,  and  atten- 
tion wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will 
not  eafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in 
blank  verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with 
great  imprudence,  arid,  I  think,  without  due 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  language. 
The  iketch  is,  at  leaft  in  part,  preferved  by 
RufFhead ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope 
was  thoughtlefs  enough  to  model  the  names 
of  his  heroes  with  difcordant  terminations 
not  known  in  the  fame  age. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year  j  but 
perceived  himfelf,  as"  he  expreffes  it,  going 
doivn  the  bill.  He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years 
been  afflifted  with  an  afthma,  and  other  dif- 
orders,  which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to 
relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
fulted  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man  who  had,  by 
large  promifes,  and  free  cenfures  of  the  com- 
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mon  praftice  of  phyfick,  forced  himfelf  up 
into  fudden  reputation.  Thomfon  declared 
his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuated 
part  of  the  water  by  tinfture  of  jalap  ;  but 
confeffed  that  his  belly  did  not  fubfide.  Thom- 
fon had  many  "enemies,  and  Pope  was  per- 
fuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufement 
and  converfaUon,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting 
in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord 
Marchmont,   he  faw  bis   favourite  Martha 
Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and 
alked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her 
up.     Bolingbroke,    not    liking   his  errand, 
crofled  his   legs,   and   fat    ftill;   but  Lord 
Marchmont,  who  was  younger  and  lefs  cap- 
tious, waited  on  the  Lady;  who,  when  he 
came  to  her,  alked,  Wbat^  is  be  not  dead  yet? 
She  is    faid  to  have  neglefted  him,    with 
ihameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  decay 'i  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had 
to  leave,  fhe  had  a  very  great  part.     Their 
acquaintance  began  early;   the  life  of  each 
was  pi6lured  on  the  other's  mind ;  their  con- 
verfation  therefore  was  endearing,  for  when 
they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coaUtion 
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of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  confider- 
ed  her  unwillingnefs  to  approach  the  cham- 
ber of  ficknefs  as  female  weaknefs,  or  human 
frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  peevifhnefs  and  impatience,  or,  though 
he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might 
yet  confider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her 
fault ;  and,  if  he  had  fufFered  his  heait  to 
be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  found 
nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
have  only  fhrunk  within  himfelf;  it  was  too 
late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondnefs. 

In  May  1744,  his  death  was  approach- 
ing*; on  thefixth,  he  was, all  day  delirious, 
which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as 
a  fufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ; 
he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things 
as  through  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours ; 
and  one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodfley, 
aflced  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from 
the  wall.  He  faid  that  liis  greateft  inconve- 
nience was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in 
this  ftatc  of  helplefs  decay ;  and  being  told' 

'   *  Spence, 
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by  Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermiflion  of 
his  delirioufnefs,  was  always  faying  fome- 
thing  kind  either  of  his  prefent  or  abfent 
friends,  and  that  his  humanity  feemed  to 
have  furvived  his  underftanding,  anfwered. 
It  hasfo.  And  added,  I  never  in  my  life  kne^ip 
a  man  that  had  fo  tender  a  heart  for  his  parti- 
cular friends^  or  more  general  friendjhip  for 
mankind.  At  another  time  he  faid,  I 'ha'^e 
known  Pope  thefe  thirty  years y  and  value  myfelf 
mor£  in  his  friend/hip  than-^-^lns  gvitf  iii^nf^^ 

*  *  *■  •      « 

preffed  his  voice. 

Pope  exprefjTed  undoubting  confidence  of 
a  future  ftate.  Being  afked  by.his  friend  Mr, 
Hooke,  a  papift,  whether  he  would  not  die 
like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a 
prieft  fhould  not  be  called,  he  anlwered,  / 
do  not  think  it  effential^  but  it  will  be  very 
right ;  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  it. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  giveu 
him  the  laft  facraments,  he  faid,  "  There  is 
*^  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and 
'^  friendfhip,  and  indeed  friendfliip  itfelf  is 
i^  only  a  part  of  virtue." 
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He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day 
of  May,.  1744,  fo  placidly,  that  the  atten- 
dants did  not  difcem  the  exaft  time  of  his 
expiration.  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham, 
near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erefted  to  him  by  his  comment 
tator,  the  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter, 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  exe- 
cutors, the  Earl  of  Marchmont  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  whom  undoubtedly  be  expefted 
to  be  proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to  extend 
his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of  influ-^ 
ence  beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time 
Dodfley  the  bookfeller  attended  one  of  them, 
to  folicit  preference  as  the  publifher,  and 
was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet 
infpefted ;  and  whatever  was  the  reafon,  the 
world  has  been  difappointed  of  what  was  re^ 
fervedfor  the  next  age. 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke 
by  a  kind  of  pofthumous  offence.  The  po^ 
Uticalr  pamphlet  called  The  Patriot  King  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  pro- 
cure th?  impreilion  of  a  very  few  copies,  to 

be 
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be  diftributed  according  to  the  author's  direc- 
tion among  his  friends,  and  Pope*aflured 
him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were 
allowed ;  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  prin- 
ter brought  and  refigned  a  complete  edition 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had 
ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in  fecret. 
He  kept,  as  was  obfervcd,  his  engagement  ta 
Pope  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend ; 
and  nothing  was  known  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver  the 
books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with 
great  indignation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard, 
and  delivered  the  whole  impreffion  to  the 
flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  naturally  diftated  by  refentment  of  vio- 
lated faith ;  refentment  more  acrimonious, 
as  the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more 
trufted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have 
flopped;  the  injury  was  private,  and  there 
was  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatif- 
fied ;  his  thirft  of  vengeance  incited  him  to 
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Waft  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
had  wept  in  his  laft  ftruggles ;  and  he  em- 
ployed Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  ta 
tell  the  tale  to  the  publick,  with  all  its  aggra-* 
vations.   Warburton,  whofe  heart  was  warm 
with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  fe- 
paration,  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  in- 
terpofe  ;  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindi- 
cate the  aftion,  for  breach  of  truft  has  al- 
ways fomething;  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apology.     Having  advanced,  what, 
cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is. 
made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  the  motives- 
tliat  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  pur- . 
pofe  could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his 
pfomife.     He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by; 
ufurping  the  work,  which,  though  not  fold 
in  fhops,  had  been  fhewn  to  a  number  more 
than   fufficient    to    preferve    the    author's 
claim  J   he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice;, 
for  he  could  not  fell  his  plunder  till  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  dead  -,  and  even  then, .  if  the 
copy  was  left  to  another,  his  fraud  would- 
be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  himfelf,  WOV1I4 
be  ufelefs^ 

Warburton 
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•  Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduft  proceeded  wholly  from  his 
zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps 
have  deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope 
thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve,  even  with- 
out its  author's  approbation. 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own 
memory  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous 
mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and 
an  affefted  repayment  of  his  benefaftions. 
Mrs*  Blount,  as  the  kno^yn  friend  and  fa- 
vourite of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the 
houfe  of  Allen,  where  fhe  comported  herfelf 
with  fuch  indecent  arrogance,  that  fhe  part- 
ed from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  ftate  of  irreconcile- 
able  diflike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred 
againft  her.     This  exclufion    fhe  refented 
with  fb  much  bittemefs  as  to  refufe  any  le- 
gacy from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  world 
with   a  difavowal   of  obligation  to  Allen. 
Having  been  long  under  her  dominion,  now 
tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable 
to  i;efift  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or,  per- 
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haps  with  the  prejudice  x)f  a  lover,  perfuad- 
ed  tliat  Ihe  had  fufFered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  demand,  and  pol- 
luted his  will  with  'female  refentment.  Allen 
accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Hofpital  at  Bath ;  obferving  that  Pope  was 
always  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that  if  to 
150/.  he  had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had 
come  nearer  to  the  truth. 
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THE  perfon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  niceft  model 
He  has,  in  his  account  of  the  Little  Club^ 
compared  himfelf  to  a  fpider,  and  is  defcrib- 
ed  as  protuberant  behind  and  before.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy  j 
but  he  was  of  a  conftitution  originally  feeble 
and  weak ;  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame 
are  eafily  diftorted,  his  deformity  was  pro- 
bably in  part  the  efFeft  of  his  application. 
His  ftature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him 
to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  face  was 
not  difpleafing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated 
and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diftor- 

tion,.  his  vital  fundlions  were  fo  much  dif- 

ordered,  that  his  life  was  a  long  difeafe.    Ifis 

moft  frequent  alfailant  was  the    headach, 

which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling  Ae 

fteam 
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fteam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently 
required. 

Moft  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his 
petty  peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a 
female  domeftick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life. 
He  was  then  fo  w^eak  as  to  ftand  in  perpetual 
need  of  female  attendance ;  extremely  fenfi- 
ble  of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur 
doublet,  under  a  fhirt  of  very  coarfe  warm 
linen  with  fine  fleeves.  When  he  rofe,  he 
was  invefted  in  boddice  made  of  ftiffcanvafs, 
being  fcarce  able  to  hold  himfelf  ere6t  till 
they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waiftcoat.  One  fide  was  contra6led.  His 
legs  were  fo  (lender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pair  of  ftockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he 
was  not  able  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf,  an4 
neither  went  to  bed  nor  jofe  without  help. 
His  weaknefs  made  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almoft  all  away  ;  and 
he  ufed  to  dine  fometimes  witii  Lord  Ox- 
ford, privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.    His  drefs 
I  of 
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of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tye-wig,  and 
a  little  fword. 

the  indulgence  and  accommodation  which 
his  ficknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the 
unpleafing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinary man.  He  expefted  that  every  thing 
fliould  give  way  to  his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a 
child,  whofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry, 
has  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 

Ceji  que  V enfant  tpujours  ejl  bomme^ 
Cefi  que  Vhomme  eji  toujour s  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  nodded  in  com- 
pany  ;  and  once  flumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  tlie  prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of 
poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendfhip  gave, 
^  procured  him  many  invitations  j  but  he  was 
a  very  troublefbme  inmate.  He  brought  no 
fervant,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  nu* 
merous  attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
ply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
.room  for  another,  becaufe  he  exa6led  the 
attention  and  employed  the  aftivity  of  the 
whole  family.     His  errands  were  fo  frequent 

and 
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and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen  in  tiiat  ayoid- 
ed  and  neglefted  him  j  and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford difcharged  fome  of  the  fervants  •  for 
their  refolute  refufal  of  his  mcflages.  The 
maids,  when  th^  had  negkfted  their  bull* 
nefs,  alleged  that  they  had  been  employed 
by  Mr*  Pope.  One  of  his  conftant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  ftight,  and  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was 
very  burthenfome ;  btit  he  was  careful  to  re* 
compenfe  her  want  of  fleep  -,  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford's fervant  declared,  that  in  a  houfe  where 
her  bufmefs  was  to  anfwer  his  call,  fhe  would 
not  afk  for  wages* 

He  had  another  fault,  eafdy  incident  to 
thofe  who,  fuffering  much  pain,  think  them* 
felves  entitled  to  whatever  pleafures  they  can 
fiiatch*  He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
tite ;  he  loved  meat  highly  feafoned  and  of 
ftrong  tafle;  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the 
table,  amufed  himfelf  with  bifcuits  and  dry 
conferves.  If  he  fat  down  to  a  variety  of 
difties,  he  would  opprefs  his  ftomach  with 
repletion,  and  though  he  feemqd  angry  when 
a  dramwas  offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to 
drink  it.     His  frietids,  who  knew  the  avenues 

Vol.  IV.  L  to 
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to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  prefents  of 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  fufFer  to  ftand 
neglefted.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  luftre.of  their 
lives.  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  perifh 
by  a  javelin  or  a  fword  i-  the  flaughters  of 
Cannae  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends 
to  a  filver  laucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
light to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain  5 
but  that  his  fenfuality  fhortened  his  life  will 
not  be  haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  conformation  fo  irregular  lafted 
fix  and  fifty  years,  nbtwithftanding  fuch  per- 
tinacious diligence  of  fliidy  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he 
had  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavour- 
ed, to  attain  all  his  purpofes  by  indireft  and 
unfufpiefted  methods..  He  hardly  drank  tea 
'without  a  firatagem.  If,  at  the  houfe  of  his 
fiiends,  he  wanted  any  ^commodation,  he 
^as  not  willing  to  aflc  for  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  fomething 
convenient ;  though,  when  it  was  procured^ 
4  he 
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li^  iboh  made  it  appear  for  whoie  fake  it  ha4 
been  recommettded.  iThus  he  teizcd  Lord 
Orrery  till  be  obtained  ^  ftreen.  H^  prac- 
tifed  his  arts  on  (iich  fmaJOl  occafions>  that 
Lady  Bolingbroke  ufcd  to  fay,  in  a  Frenth 
j^hrafe>  that  he  pkid  the  politician  ahtit  cab^ 
bagex  ami  turnips.  His  Uiyuf^ifiable  impref-^ 
fioB  of  the  Patriot  King^  a$  it  can  be  iBq)Ut- 
ed  to  no;  particular  motive^  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  hiis  gener^  habit  of  fecrecy  and 
cuHnisg  i  he  Caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fl^ 
triclc,  and  pkafed  himfelf  with  the  thought 
of  outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

Ir  fttmUb?  or  convivial  cohveri&tton,  it 
does  mit  appear"  that  he  exceUied*  JHBe  niaj 
be  ikid  to  hav«  refesfiMed  Dryda^  as  belog 
bot  one  that  was  diltinguifhed  by  vivacity  id 
conipany.    It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near 

bis  tim^,  fi>  mu<fet  ihouU  be  knoiyto  of  what 

he  haft  >^rixttei|ix  apd  fo  jittie  of  what  fee  Jka^ 
f^  I  t^ditional  piWiQry  reta^j^kS  no  04U«9^9l 
raillery,  nor  fentenc^^  of  Qb[i<^fvatio»  i  fi^ 
thmg  either  .pointed  or  folid,  either  wife  or 
njeryy.  Objc  agopht;hiegiji  pidy  j(^dJs^ 
record.  When  an  otj^on  faii^  againft 
his  iftfipoptsQu  fQr  Sl^ldgeare  w«s  dftfowtei 

X*  2  by 
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by  the  authbrity  of  Patrick^  he  replied^ 
hrrefco  refei-ens— that  he,  would  allow  the  pub-^ 
lijher  of  a  DiSionaify  to  know  the  meaning  of  a- 
Jingle  i&ord^^  but  noi  of  two  words  put  together^ 


'  He 'wag  fretful,  and  eafily  difpleaifedV  and 
allowed'himfelf -to  be  capricioufly  refentful. 
He  would  fometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford 
filently,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to 
be  eourtsdback  by -more  letters  and  melTages 
thknf  the .  footmeti  were  willing  to  carry. 
The  table  was  indeed  ihfefted  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  who  was  the  friend^  of  Lady  Ox-^ 
ford,  and  who,  knowing  his  peevilhnefsy 
ctiuld  by  htt  intreati^s  be'reftrained  from  con- 
tMdi6:ii%  hifti,  tilltheir-dilputes  werefharp- 
eftfed  to  ftiGh  afperity,  that  one  or  tibe  other 
qoMift^d  the^  hoiife;-  "■" 


t ' 


j.Hclbnfttiftfti  condefircnded  to. be  jocular 
with  fervantS'  or  iftferiors  ;  but  by  ho  merri- 
ment, either  of  others  'dr  his  own,  was  he? 
ever  feen  ckcitied  -  to  laughter.  ' 


r      »  »• 


''Of  his  donieffitfk  cliara^erjr  finugality  was- 
a^  part  emmeAtty  Temai^able.  Having  de- 
termined not  to  be  4pperideriti^ he  determined'' 

-  not 
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not  to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wifely  and 
magnariimoufly  rejected  all  temptations  to 
-cxpence  unfuitable  to  His  fortune.     This  ge- 
aerjfl  rare  muft  be  univerfally   approved ; 
but  it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices 
of  parcimony,  fuch  as J:he  praftice  of  writing 
his  cpnipofitions  on  the  back  of  letters,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the 
///W,  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five 
Jhillings  were  favQd ;  or  in  a  niggardly  re- 
ception of  his  friend  Si,  ,and  icantinefs  of  en- 
tertainment, as,  whe^  he  had  two  guefts  in 
his  houfe,  he  w.puld  Jet  at  fu^:)p.er  a  fingle 
pint  upon  the  table;   and  having  himfelf 
taken  ,two  fm&U  glaffes  would  retire,  and  fay, 
Gentlemen^  I  leave  you  to  your ;  iioine.     Yet  he 
tells  his  friends,  that  he  has  a  heart  for  ally  a 
houfefor  all,  and\  ^whatever  they  may  thinks  a 
fortune  for  ail. 

He  fometimes,  however,  made  afplendid 
dinner,  and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part 
-of  the  fkill  or  elegance, which  fuch  perform- 
ances require.  That  this  magnificence  fhould 
be  often  difplayed,  that  obftinate  prudence 
with  which  he  condufted  his  affairs  would 
jiot  permit ;  fpf  Jhis   revenue,  certain  and 

L  3  cafual, 
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cafual,  atnqunted  only  tq  about  eight  Imn-:? 
dre4  pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  he 
declares  hirofelf  able  to  affign  one  hundred 
to 


Of  this  fDftune,  which  as  it  arofe  ifrom 
publick  approbation  was  very  honourably 
obt^ned,  his  imagination  feems  to  have  been 
too  full :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo 
well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  fever 
flelighted  (b  much  in  talKng  of  his  money, 
In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden 
and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines, 
or  fpme  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  tq 
be  found.  The  great  tppick  of  his  ridicule 
is  poverty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagpnifts  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.  He  feems  to  fcfe  of  an  opinion  ncrt 
very  uncoipmon  in  the  world,  that  to  want 
^loney  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  tp  the  pleafiire  of  contemplating  his 
poffeffions,  feen^s  to  be  that  of  enumerating 
the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he  loudly  pro- 
claims  not  to  have  bfeen  obtained  by  any 

practices 
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praftices  of  meannefs  or  fervility ;  a  boaft 
which  was  never  denied  to  be  tiaie,  and  to 
which  very  few  poets  have  ever  aipired* 
Pope  never  fet  his  genius  to  fale  5  he  never 
flattered  thofe  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  prai^ 
thofe  whom  he  did  not  efteem.  Savage  how- 
ever remarked,  that  he  htgan  a  little  to  relax 
his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  diflich  for  bis 
Higbnefs*s  dog. 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have 
increafcd  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafted 
over  peers  and  ftatefmen  to  infcribe  his  liiad 
to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praife  had  been  compleat,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was 
chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
poffible  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary 
hiftory  of  any  particular  intimacy  between 
them  ;  nor  does  the  name  of  Congreve  ap- 
pear in  the  Letters.  To  his  latter  works, 
however,  he  took  care  to  annex  names  dig- 
nified witfi  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  in 
his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Bathurft,  none 
of  his  noble  friends  were  fuch  as  that  a  good 
man  would  wifh  to  have  his  intimacy  with 
Aem  known  to  pofterity;   he    can  derive 

1-4.  little 
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little :  hpnour  ff cm  the  notice  of  Cobliamy 
Burlington,  or  Bplingbroke, 

Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  oftimate  bo 
made  from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  fa, 
Vourable  cannot  ^afily  be  formed  3  they  ex, 
hibit  a  perpetual  and  unclwided  effulgence 
of  general  benevolence,  and  particulaj-  fond- 
nefs.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gra^ 
titude,  conftancy,  and  tendemefs.  It  has 
been  fo  long  faid  as  to  be  commonly  believed^ 
that  the  true  charafters  of  men  may  be 
found  in  their  Letters,  and  that  he  who 
writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open  be? 
fpre  him.  But  [the  truth  is,  that  fuch  were 
limple  friendfhips  of  the  GoIJen  jige^  and  are 
now  the  friend|hips  only  of  children.  Very 
few  can  boaft  of  hearts  which  they  dare  lay 
open  to  themfelves,  ^nd  of  which,  by  what- 
ever accident  expofed,  they  dp  not  fhun  a 
diftin6t  and  continijed  view  j  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  pyrfelves  we  dp  not  (hew 
to  our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  tranf- 
action  which  pffeps  ftronger  temptations  to 
fallacy  and  fophiftication  than  epiftolary  in- 
tercourfe.  In  the  eagernefs  of  converfation 
the  firft  emotions  of  the  mind  often  byrft 

out, 
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©lit,  brfore  they  are  confidered ;  in  the  tu- 
mult of  bufinefs,  intereft  and  paffion  have 
their  genuine  efFe6l;  but  a  friendly  Letter  is 
a  calm  and  deliberate  performance,  in  thc; 
cool  of  leifure,  in  the  ftillneis  of  folitude> 
and  Ibrely  no  man  fits  down  to  depreciate  by 
defign  his  own  charafter. 

Friendfhip  has  no  tendency  to  iecure  vera- 
city ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifli 
to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him 
whofe  kindnefs  he  defires  to  gain  or  keq)  ? 
Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is  lefs 
conftraint;  the  author  is  not  confronted 
with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  ap- 
probation among  the  different  difpofitions  of 
mankind  3  but  a  Letter  is  addreffed  to  a 
fingle  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known ;  and  muft  therefore 
pleafe,  if  not  by  favovjf ing  them,  by  forbear- 
ipg  to  oppofe  themf 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  reprefenta- 
tionsi  which  every  man  gives  of  himfelf^ 
with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falfliood, 
would  fhew  more  feverity  than  kpov(rledgc. 
Thc  writer  coninionly  believes  h^imfelf.    Al- 

moft 
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moft  cvety  nmn's  thoughts,  while  thfey  are 
general,  are  right ;  and  moft  hearts  ape  pure, 
while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  ealy  to 
awaken  generous  fentiments  in  privacy ;  to 
defpife  de^th  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  given.  While  Aich  ide^s  are  formed' 
they  are  felt,  and  felf-love  does  not  fufpeft 
the  gleam  of  virtue  tp  be  the  meteor  of 
fancy, 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  considered  mere-^ 
ly  as  compofitions,  they  feem  to  be  preme^ 
ditated  and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
becaufe  there  is  fomething  which  the  mind 
willies  to  difcharge,  and  another,  tp  folicit 
the  imagination  becaufe  ceremQny  or  vanity 
requires  fomething  to  be  w'rjtten.  Pope 
confefles  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with 
afe^ation  .  and  'ambition :  to  know  whether 
he  difentangled  himfelf  from  thefe  perverters- 
of  epiftolary  integrity,  his  boqk  and  his  life 
muft  be  fet  in  comparifon. 

•  One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt 
of  his  own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been 
real,  he  would  deferve  no  commendation,- 

an4 
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i^nd  in  this  he  was  certainly  ftot  fincere ;  for 
his  high  valiie  of  himfelf  was  fufficicntly  ob^ 
ferved,  and  of  ^at  could  be  be  ptxmd  htk 
pf  hi^  pQctiy  ?  He  writes,  he  lays,  when  he 
has  juji  nothing  elfe  to  do*,  yet  Swift con^ 
plains  that  he  was  never  at  leifurie  for  con-? 
verfation,  becaufe  be  bad  ahoaysfome  pottical 
fcheme  rn  his  head.  It  was  pun^ally  re- 
quired that  his  writing-box  Ihould  be  fet  up^ 

»  -        -         • 

on  his  bed  before  he  rofe ;  asnd  Ldpd  Oxford's 
domeftick  related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  win-* 
ter  of  Forty,  fhe  was  called  froni  her  bed  by 
him  four  times  in  one  night,  to  fopply  hitij 
with  paper,  left  he  Ihould  lofe  a  thought. 

4Ie  pretends  infenfibility  to  cenfure  and 
criticifm,  though  it  was  obferved  by  all  who 
knew  him  that  every  pampldet  diftutbed  his 
quiet,  and  that  his  extreftie  irritability  lail 
him  open   to  pei-petual  vexatibA;   but  he 

wiflKki  to  defpife  his  criticks,  mid  thereforfc 

•    .     •  •  • 

hoped  that  he  did  defpife  fheto. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  wheii 
the  Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he 
nurfed  in  his  mind  a  fooliih  difefteem  of 
Kings,  and  proclaims  that  be  ne^r  fees  Courts*. 

Yet 
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Yet. a  little  regard  fhewn  hun  by  the  Prince 
ojf  Wale?  melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had 
not  much  to  {^j  when  he  was  afked  by  his 
JLoyal  Highnefs,  bow  be  could  Jove  a  Prince 
while  be  dijliked  Kings  ? 

the  world,  and  xeprefents  himfelf  as  looking 
on  mankind,  /ometimes  with  gay  indifFe- 
irence,  as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his 
Jerious  attention  i  andfometimes  with  gloomy 
indignation,  as  on  monfters  more  worthy 
ci  hatred  than  of  pity.  Thefe  were  difpofi- 
tions  apparently  counterfeited.  How  could 
he  defpife  thofe  whom  he  lived  by  pleafmg> 
and  on  whole  approbation  his  efteem  of  him- 
/elf  was  fuperftrufted  ?  Why  Ihould  he  hate 
thofe  to  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  honour 
3md  his  eafe?  Of  things  that  terminated  m 
human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge  >  to 
cte^ife  its  ientence,  if  it  were  poffible,  is 
not  juft ;  and.  if  it  were  juft,  is  not  poffible: 
Pope  was  far  enough  from  this  unreafonable 
temper ;  he  was  fufficiently  a  fool  to  Fame, 
and  his  fault  was  that  he  pretended  to  ne- 
•gleft  it^     His  levity  and  his  fuUennefs  were 

pnly  in  his  Letters ;  he  paffed  through  comr 

mon 
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mon  life,  fometimes  vexed,  and  fometimcs 
pleafed,  with  the  natural  emotions  of  com- 
mon men. 

His  fcom  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too 
often  to  be  real  -,  no  man  thinks  much  of  that 
which  he  defpifes ;  and  as  faliehood  is  always 
in  danger  of  inconfiftency,  he  makes  it  his- 
boaft  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among; 
them^ 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  fWcHs^ 

often  in  his  mind.     He  is  afraid  of  writing, 

left  the  clerks  of  the  Poft-ofRce  fhould  know 

his  fecrets  ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  conC- 

ders  himfelf  as  furrounded  by  univerfatjea- 

loufy ;  after  many  deaths^  and  many  difpnjiom, 

two  or  three  of  usy  fays  he,  mayjlill  Be  brought 

together  J  not  to  plot^  but  to  divert  ottrfehesy  and 

the  world  too^  if  it  pleafes  -,  and  they  can  live' 

together,  and  Jhew  what  friends  ivits  may  be^ 

infpite  of  alt  the  fools  in  the  world.     All  this 

while  it  was-Hkely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know 

his  hand  j  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies 

than  a  publick  charafter  like  his  inevitably 

excites,  and  with  what  degree  of  friendfhip 

the  wits  might  live,  veiy  few  were  fo  much 

fools  as  ever  to  enquire. 
•      '  3  Some 
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'  Scmit  pdrt  o£  this  pxotfindbd  difcontent  hi 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expreffes  it,  I  think, 
moft  frequently  in  his  correfpondence  with 
him.  Swift's  fefentment  was  utireafonable, 
but  it  was  fincere ;  Pope's  was  the  m^i-e  mi-^ 
ihickiy  of  his  friend,  a  fi6titiou$  part  which 
he  be^an  to  play  b6fbre  it  becamjc  him.  When 
he  was'  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related 
that  a  glut  of  Jiudy  and  retirement  had  tbronion 
brm on  the  worldy  and  that  there  was. danger 
left  a  glut  of  the  world  Jbould  thro^  hi^m  back 
upon  Jludy  and  retiremsnt.  To  thi$  Swift 
aniwered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope 
had  not  yet  ^ith^r  aftqd  pr  fufFered  enough  in 
the  world  to  hp^ve  become  weary  crf^  it*  And, 
indeed,  it  muft  be  fame  very  powerful  reafon 
that  can  drive  back  to  iqlitude  him  who  has 
onee  enjoyed  the  pleafvu*e&  of  fociety* 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,  as'  makes 
tiiem  iijfeniihle  of  any  exceilence  tlxat  has 
m>t  forae  affinity  with  their  own,  an^  con- 
6n«  tbdr  eftcem  and  approbatioa  m  fo  « 
4  number,  that  whoever  (hould  form  his 
opinion  of  the  age  from  their  reprefent»tion, 

would 
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would  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived  amidft  ig- 
norance ajid  barbarity*  unable  to  find  among 
their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelU- 
geiwre,  and  perfecuted  by  tlwfe  that  could  not 
underftand  them. 

When  Pope  muimurs  at  the  world,  when 
he  profefles  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  ^eaka 
of  riches  and  poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  diikp- 
pointment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he 
certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  hiabitual  an4 
fetttei  fentiments,  but  either  wilfully  di^uifes 
his  own  charafter,  or,  what  is  more  likeJy, 
inverts  himfelf  with  temporary  qualities,  and 
Allies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. His  herpes  and  fears,  hisjc^aand  fi>r- 
rows,  afted  ftrongly  upon  his  mind  5  a2id  if 
he  4i^r€d  from  others,  it  was  not  by  caiv-. 
leffiiefs}  he  was  irritable  and  reientful  j  his 
malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  firil  n^de 
ridiculous,  and  then  hated  fgr  b^ing  aqgry^ 
continue  too  long.  Of  his  vain  daflm  tp 
]:nake  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  hes|r4  any 
adequate  reafon.  He  was  fimietimes  w^n&>ii[ 
in  his  attacks;  and,  before  Qhandqs,  L^f 
Wortley,  and  Hill,  w^  mean  in  his  retreat. 

The 
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■  The  virtues  which  feem  to  have  had  mod 
of  his  affe6ti6n  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendfhip,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  other  than  he  defcribes  himfelf*  His 
fortune;  did  not  fufFer  his  charity  to  be  fplen- 
did  and  corifpicuous ;  but  he  aflifted  Dodfley 
with  a  kundred  pounds^  that  he  might  open 
a  Ihop;  and  of  the  lublcri;^tion  of  forty 
pounds  a  year  that  he  raifed  for  Savage,  twenty 
were  paid  by  himfelf.  -He  \vas  accufed  of 
Ip^ng  money,  but  his  love  was  eagernefs  to 
gain,  not  folicitude  to  keep  it. 

In  the  duties  'of  friendfhip  he  was  zealous 
«nd  conflant :  his  early  maturity  of  mind 
commonly  united  him  with  men  older  tlian 
himfelf,  and  therefore,  without  attaining  any 
co^derable  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  com- 
panions  of  his  youth  fink  into  the  graven 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  lofl  ^t-finglc 
friend  by  coldnefs  or  by  injury  j  thofe  who 
loved  him  once,  continued  their  kindnefs. 
His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen  in  his  will, 
was  the  effeft  of  his  adherence  to  one  whom 
he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom  he 
naturally  loved  with  greater  fondnefs.    His 

violation 
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violation  of  the  trail  repofed  In  him  by  Bo- 
lingbroke  could  have  no  motive  Inconfiftent 
with  the  warmeft  afFeflion ;  he  either  thought 
the  a6tion  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  for- 
got it,  or  fo  laudable  that  he  expelled  his 
friend  to  approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as 
zlmofk  to  ehfbrce  belief,  that  in  the  papers 
intrufled  to  his  executors  was  found  a  defa- 
matory Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared 
as  an  inflrument  of  vengeance  to  be  ufcd,  if 
any  provocation  fhould  be  ever  given.  About 
this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  afTured  me  that  no  fuch  piece  was  among 
his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which 
in  his  correfpondence  with  Racine  he  profefles 
himfelf  a  fincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not 
fcnipuloufly  pious  in  fome  part  of  his  life, 
is  known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applica- 
tions of  fentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures ; 
a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man 
dreads  for  its  profanenefs,  and  a  witty  man 
difdams  for  its  eafinefs  and  vulgarity.    But 

Vql.IV.  M  to 
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to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  principles  were  ever 
cprmpted,  or  that  he  ever  lojft  his  belief  of 
Revelation.  The  pofitions  which  he  tranf-* 
nutted  from  PoUngbroke  he  feems  not  to  have 
underftood,  and  was  pleafed  with  an  inter-^ 
pretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  maQ  pf  fuch  exaltfd  fuperiority,  and  fQ 
little  moderation,  jvoujd  naturally  have  all  his 
4?linquences  obferved  and  aggravated :  thofe 
who  could  ^lot  deny  that  he  was  excellent, 
would  rejoic^  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfe6t. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwil^ 

lingnefs  with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed 

to  poflefs  many  advantages,  that  his  learning 

has  been  depreciated.    He  certainly  was  in 

his  early  life  a  man  of  great  literary  curiofity ; 

and  when  he  wrote  his  Efay  on  Criticifm  had, 

for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 

books.     Wh^n  he  entered  into  the  hving 

world,  it  feems  to  have  happened  to  him  as 

to  many  others,  that  he  was  fefe  attentive  to 

dead  matters ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of 

Paracelfus,  and  made  the  univcrfe  his  favour 

rite  volume.    He  gathered  hisi  notions  fi^ih 

from 
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jfrpm  reality,  not  frojn^  the  <;o|>iea  <^  t^thoi^, 
bttt  the  originals  pf  Mature.  Yet  th^ye  i^ 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  Uter^t^re  ever  loft. 
his  efteem ;  he  always  prbfefljed  ta  Iqve  yc^-- 
ing;  and  Dobfon,  who  Ipcnt  fome  time  at 
his  houfe  tranflatin^  his  Bffkyi  on  Man,^  wlieQ 
I  afked  ham  what  leaiming  he  found  him  to 
poffds,  anfwered>  M^e  than  I  apeihd.  Hit 
ffequeat  referoice^  to  hiflx)iy,  his  aBufioii& 
to  varioqs  kinds  of  kndwledg^^  and  hi& 
ifisages  iMefled  hosnx  art  aad  nature,  with  )us 
obfervations  on  the  opejrations  of  thQ  nkid 
ctnd  ^  mode$  of  life^  ih^ew  ^xi  intdOigence 
perpetually  on  thif  wing,  excurfiv^,  vigorous, 
M  diihgont,  eager  to  pudy^  knowledge,  and 
attentive  ^  retain  it,  ^ 

From  this  curiofity  arofe  the  dcfire  of  trai* 
veiling,  to  which  he  alludes  in  hisverfes  to 
Jeryas,  and  which;  though  he  never  found 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave 
liim  till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intelledtual  charafter,  the  confti* 
tuent  and  fundaments^  principle  was  Good 
Sepf^,  ^.jpjccunpt  and  intmtiye  perception  of 

conionance  and  yyopriety.    Jtii;  faw  wpmedi-* 

M  2  ately. 
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ately,  of  Ms  own  conceptions,  what  was  to 
be  chofcn,  and  what  to  be  rejefted ;  and,  in 
the  works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  fliunned, 
and  what  was  tP  be  copied. 

But  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  qui-^. 
efcent  quality,  which  manages  its  poficffions 
well,  but  does  not  increafe  them ;  it  cpUcfts 
few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and  pre- 
ferveS  fafety,  but  never  gdns  fuprcmacy. 
Pope  had  likcwife  genius ;  a  mind  a6live,  am- 
bitious, and  adventurous,  always  inveftigat- 
ing,  always  afpiring;  in  its  wideft  fearches 
ftill  longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  higheft 
flights  ftill  wiihing  to  be  higher ;  always  ima- 
gining fomething  greater,  than  it  knows,  al- 
ways endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do, 

,  To  affift  thefe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  great  ftrength  and  exaftnefs  of  memory. 
That  which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not 
cafily  loft ;  and  he  had  before  him  not  only 
what  his  own  meditation  fuggefted,  but  what 
he  had  found  in  other,  writers,  that  might  be 
accommodated  to  his  prefent  purpc^e. 

Thefe  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by 

inceffant  and  unwearied  diligence  j  he  had  re- 

'  courfe 
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eouric  to  every  foutce.  of  intelligehce,  ahd 
loft  no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  con^ 
fulted  the  living  as  ^yell  as  the  dead ;  he  rCad 
his  compofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  ne- 
ver content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
could  be  attained.  He  confidered  poetry  as 
the  bufinefs  of  his  life,  knd  however  he 
might  feem  to  laiiient  his  occupation,  he 
followed  it  with  conftaiiey ;  to  make  verfes 
Was  his  firft  labour,  and  to  itiend  thfcm  was 
hislaftw  '  . 

•  •  •  •  •  , 

.  From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  Was  never 
diverted;  If  converfation  offered  any  thing 
that  could  be  imJ)roved,  he  committed  it  to 
pdper  J  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expreflion 
nu5re  happy  than  was  comtnort,  rofc  to  hi§ 
mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ;  an  inde- 
pendent ^ftich:  was  j^referved  for  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  infertion,  and  fome  little  fragments 
have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  %t  {ojnc  other 
time. 

'  He  was  one  of  thofc  few  whofe^  labour  is 
their  pleafure :  he  ^as  never  elevated  to  negli* 
§ence>  nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he  never 

M  3      ^  pafled 
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psSkd  itiSi^t:  Utidm^ided  by  incUfiferetlce,  iKsr 
qt^XisA  k  by  defpair.  He  taibdtilml  ius  woticd 
jifft  td  g^  r^tati^n,  and  aiEterwards  to 

t  • 

Of '««ffi!ipofitl(>A  theit  ftre  (iiSmnt  i»&du)d$. 
Sikrit  ettij^Gy  At  once  memory  and  invention, 
^tkl,  with  lifde  interrelate  ufe  of  the  pen, 
form  ^d  ^difh  lafge  'tti^es  by  con^ue(i 
fi»editati(rii,  SAd  write  tJieir  produftiofts  o^y 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 
pleted them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his 
cuftom  was  to  pottr  oTkl  a  greJt  nt^mber  (^ 
tei^  lift  the  xnomi^,  aad  pafs  the  diiy  in 
PAvdniMti^  e^K^^Kes  saeti  coire^ng  inac- 
t^radeis.  Tli^  Method  df  f^sD^  as  aisy  bQ 
tolle^tdd  fro^  hi6  tranfiatum,  vrm  to  wniie 
his  ftrft  tiiicMgliliis  iti  Ms  ^ft  %<»nls,  and^g^ 
dualfy  to  aitti|>l«Fy,  decorsfte,  it^ly,  ^sai4i»^ 


-rJ.J*  ......  ».'i  ! 

I 
■»  '        •  - 


■  "WiA'^th-fa^iilifies^^Jfoih-dlfpofitkSiS^ 
he  excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical- fi^^^ 
dence ;  he  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
cxj)to!fe  Mm  to*  ftvT  ^zaMs'.  I*e  i!iM  ^ftwft 
aiway%  ^  fehte  fabridt -Of  Vertt-,  «ftfl,  Ife- 
dtfed,  by-  tfcofe  ^<btf  '^dHeys  -  whi^'  h6  *i»de  -e^ 
-•      :  5      r.  any 
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any  bthbr,  he  did  not  enlarge  nis  reputation. 
Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  confequence 
was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual 
|)ra£lice,  language  had  in  his  mind  a  fyfte- 
tnatical  arrangement ;  having  always  the  fame 
ufe  for  words,  he  had  words  fo  felefled  and 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.  This 
increafe  of  facility  he  confefled  himfelf  to 
have  perceived  in  the  progrefs.  of.  his  tranf- 
lati6n» 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
elRifions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fub- 
jefts  chofen  by  himfelf,  His  independence 
fecured  him  from  drudging  at  a  talk,  and  la-* 
boiiring  upon  a  barren  topick :  he  never  ex- 
changed praife  for  money,  hpr  opened  a  (hop 
of  condolence  or  congratulation-  His  po- 
ims,  therefore,  were  fcarce  ever  temporary* 
He  fuffered  coronations  and  royal  marriages 
to  pafs  without  a  fong,  and  derived  no  op- 
portunities from  recent  events,  or  popularity 
from  the  accidental  difpofition  of  his  readers. 
He  vvas  never  reduced  to  the  neceffity  or  fo- 
Jiciting  the  fun  to  Ihine  upon  a  birth-day, 
of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wed- 
diing,  of  of  iaying  what  multitudes  have  faid 

M  4  before 
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before  him.   .  When  he  could  produce  nothing 
hew,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  filent. 

ttis  publiciations  were. for  the  fame  reafon 
never  hafty.  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing 
to  the  prefs  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under 
his  inlpeftion :  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  he 
ventured'  nothing  without  nice  examination. 
He  fufFered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to 
fublide,  and  liie  novelties  of  invention  to 
grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is 
always  enamoured  of  its  own  produftions, 
and  did  not  truft  his  firft  fondnefs.  He  con- 
fulted  his  friends,  and  liflened  with  great 
willingnefs  to  criticifin;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  he  confulted  himfelf,.  and 
let  nothing  pafs  againft  his  own  judgement. 

He  profeffed  to  have  learned  his  poetry 
from  Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an. oppor- 
tunity was  prefented,  he  praifed  through  his 
whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality ;  and  per- 
haps hi«  charafter  may  receive  fome  illuftra- 
tion,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  mafter. 

^  Integrity  of  underftanding  and  nicety  of 
difcernmeht  were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs  pro- 

4  portion 
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portion  to  Drydcn  than  to  Pope.     The  reCli- 
tude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  fufficiently  (hewn 
by  the  difmiflion  of  his  poetical  prejudices^ 
and  the  rejeftion  of  unnatural  thoughts  and 
rugged  numbers.     But  Dryden  never  defired 
to  apply  all  the  judgement  that  he  had.    He 
wrete,   and  profefled  to   write,  merely  for 
the  people ;  and  when  he  pleafed  others,  he 
contented  himfelf.     He  fpent  no  time  in 
flxuggles  to  roufe  latent  powers ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  al- 
ready good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  muft 
have  known  to  be  faulty.     He  wrote,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  very  little  confideration ;  when 
occafion  or  neceffity  called  upon  him,  he 
poured  out  what  the  prefent  moment  hap- 
pened to  fupply,  and,  when  once  it  had  pafied 
the  prefs,  ejefted  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when 
he  had  no  pecuniary  intereft,  he  had  no  fur- 
ther folicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy ;  he  deiired 
to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to 
do  his  beft :  he  did  not  court  the  candour, 
but  dared  the  judgement  of  his  reader,  and, 
expe6ling  no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
fhewed  none  to  himfelf.    He  examined  lines 

and 
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andwerdswitH  ihihulc  ahd  putt^liotw  ofc- 
fewnfiott,  and  jrtouchted  every  part  with  in- 
defatigabte  ttili^ie,  dli  he  had  left  notHng 
to  be  for^^n. 

'  Pot  tkii  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very 
long  in  his  hahdS,  while  he  eonfidered  and 
Kfconfldfertd  thefti.  The  only  poems  which 
catti  be  fup^ofed  to  have  been  written  with 
filch  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hafteii 
tfieir  publicatJoft,  were  the  two  fatires  of 
Thirtyr-eigbt ',  df  which  Dodfley  told  me,  that 
they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
ticBey  might  be  fidfiy  copied.  ''  Every  line,'* 
feid  he,  "  w^  then  written  twice  over;  I 
^^  gav4  him  a  ctean  tranfcript,  which  he  fent 
*V  fomi  timb  afterwards  to  me  for  ^the  prefs, 
^*  with  every  lirife  Written  twice  over  a  fetond 
'-y  time/* 

His  declaration,  that  his  caie  for  his  works 
ixafed  at  tfnelr  ^bUcation,  was  not  ftri6tiy 
trtib.  His  j^^fttal  attehtion  rtdver  abandon- 
ed daetfi ;  what  he  ibund  aririis  in  the  firft 
0MO&S  h^  fifeWtiy  correfted  in  thofe  that  fol- 
teSved.  Hfe  AJ)pfears  to  have  ife\^fid  the  J^/tfi, 
and  iliged  li  fiotii-  fome  of  its  ihiperfbaioiis ; 
^    *  and 
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And  die  £^  m  Criticipa  rdKieived  miaiiy  itiM 
provements  aft«r  its  firft  app^rasiire.  It  will 
ftldom  be  found  that  h^  altered  without  addU 
ing  cleamef$,  felegahce,  or  vigour.  Pbpc  had 
perhaps  the  judgement  of  Diydfen  j  but 
Dryden  eeitainly  wailted  thfe  diligence  iff 

Pope. 

>  • 

muO:  be  albwdd  to  Htfddii,  whbfe  ^c^on 
was  more  fchdaflkk)  and  who  befoue  he  h6* 
came  an  author  had  been  allowed  more*  tiin« 
for  ftudy,  with  better  means  of  information. 
Hi$  mind  htis  a  larger  range,  ixA  he  colics 
his  images  and  IlluAirations  £roin  a  i^cxt 
«)d:erifive  drcilinifereiiw  of  fciencb.  Dirydcai 
faiew  m^re  of  man  in  hi$  generat  natuise,  a»d 
Pc^  in  his  ioeal  mannjdrs.  The  notictti^  of 
Dryden  were  formed  by  comprfeheaifivt  ^^ 
Cttlation,  and  thofe  of  Pope  by  minute  atten- 
tion. There  is  tnore  dignity  in  the  khdW-^ 
ledge  of  DrydeU)  aiad  more  certahtty  in  that 
CtfPo|£» 

Poetry  was  not  ^Ae  fole  ptiaife  of  iatsher  % 
lor  both  excelled  l^wife  in  pn:^ ;  ^t  l^ope 

4flid  }pL^  \m^m  hii  pr<^fe  from  }sk%  fure^cig^r^ 

for. 
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ion  The  flylc  of  Dryden  is  capriSious  aud 
varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform  ^ 
Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  lus  own  mind. 
Pope  conftrains  his  mbd  to  his  own  rules 
of  compofition.  Dryden  is  fdmetimes  vehe- 
inent  and  rapid  j  Pope  is  always  fmootii,  uni-* 
form,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  nj^ 
tural  field,  rifing  into  inequalities,  and  di- 
verfified  by  thq  varied,  exuberance  of  abun^ 
dant  vegetation;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn/ 
fhaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled  by  the 
roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  coiifHtutes  4 
poet  s  that  quality  without  which  judgement 
is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert  j  that  energy 
which  colkdfes,  combines,  amplifies,  and  ani- 
mates ;  tlie  fliperiority  muft,"  with  fonie  hefi^ 
tation,  be  jaiowed  to  Uiyden.  It  is  riot  to 
be  infeiTed  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
had  only  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more  j 
for  every  other  writer  fmce  Milton  muft  givd 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  iniift 
be  faid,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs, 
he  has  not  better  poims.  Dryden's  per- 
formancfes  were  always  hafty,  either  excited 
by  fome  external  occafiori,  or  extorted  by 

domeitick 
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domeftiGk  neceffity;  he  compofe4  without 
confideration,  and  pubUftied  without  cor- 
reftion.  What  his  mind  could  fupply  at 
call,  or  gather  in  one  excurfion,  was  all  that 
he  fought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dila- 
tory caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
denfe  his  fentiments,  to  multiply  his  images,, 
and  to  accumulate  all  that  ftudy  might  pro- 
duce, or  chance  might  fupply.  If  the  flights 
of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher.  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat 
is  more  regular  and  conftant.  Dryden  often 
lurpafles  expe<^ation,  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.  Dryden  is  read  vsdth  frequent 
aftonifhment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  de- 
light. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well 
confidered,  be  found  juft ;  and  if  the  reader 
fhould  fufpeft  me,  as  I  fuljpeft  myfelf,  of 
fome  partial  fondnefs  for  the  memory  of 
Dryden,  let  him  not  too  haftily  condemn 
me;  for  meditation  and  enquiry  may,  per- 
haps, fhew  him  the  reafonablenefs  of  my  de- 
termination. .       - 

THE 
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Worka  of  Pope  are  now  to  bf  difc^ 
tjii6tJy  examined,  not  fo  vmch  with  $ttaR-» 
tioor  to  (fight  fnultj  or  petty  beauties,  99 

to  the  genefai  ehj^nuCter  and  effe6t  of  each 
perfomtance^ 

Jt  fc«m$  ii2tf«ral  fpr  a  young  poet  to  m^ 
tiate  himfe^  hy  Paftorals^  which,  not  profeA 
fiag  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no  experi- 
ence, mdy  exhibiting  only  the  funple  opera- 
tion q£  unnuBgled  pafiions,  admit  no  fubtle 

reafbning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's  Paftgarals 
are  not  however  compofed  but  with  clofe 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of 
the  day,  the  fesfons  «£  the  year,  and  the  pe- 
riod? of  haimaa  life.  The.  laft,  that  wluch 
turns  the  adteatipn  upqn  age  and  death,  was 

the  authpr's  favburjte.  Tq  tell  of  difap-. 
poiintipewt  apd  Sftifery,  to  tjiicken  the  d^rk- 
nefe  Qfr  fjmmt^^  and  pcarpkx  the  labyrinth  of 
uncertainty,  has  be?n  always  a  deHeiofts  em- 
ployment of  the  poets*  His  preference  was 
\    :  ,  probably 
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probably  juft,  I  wifli,  however,  that  hit 
fondnejfs  H^d  not  overlook^  a  Ijne  in  which 
the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  JameM  inJUence^ 

To  charge  thefe  Paftorals  with  want  of 
inventicm,  is  to  require  what  never  was  in- 
tended. The  imitations  are  fo  anibitioufly 
frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means( 
rather  to  (hew  h'^s  literature  than  his  wit.  It 
is  furely  fufficient  for  an  author  of  fixteen 
not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  an-r 
tiquity  with  judicious  feleftion,  but  to  have 
obtained  fufficient  pover  of  language,  and 
IkiH  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries,  of  verfific*- 
tion,  which  had  in  Englifli  poetry  no  prece^ 
dent,  nor  has  fince  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  Wind/or  Forcji  is  evidently 
lierived  from  Coopers  Hilh  with  fome  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  The  Parki  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  mafters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  inter- 
changing defcriptipn,  narrative,  and  morali- 
ty. The  obje^ion  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordination  of 
parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  ori- 
ginal defign.    There  is  this  want  in  moft  de- 
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fcriptive  pofems,  becaulb  the  feenes,  whieh 
they  muf^  exhibit  fucceffively,  are  all  fubfift-. 
ipj;  at  the  fame  time,  and  therefore  the  order 
in  which  they  are  fhewn  muft  by  neceility  be 
arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expefted 
from  the  laft  part  than  from  the  firft.  The 
attention,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  <k- 
tained  by  fufpenfe,  muft  be  excited  by  diver- 
fity,  fuch  as  his  poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  defire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much 
indulged  ;  the  parts  of  Wind/or  Foreji  which 
deferve  leaft  praife,  are  thofe  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  ftillnefs  of  the  fcene,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Father  Thames,  and  the  tranf- 
formation  of  Lodona.  Addifon  had  in  his 
Campaign  derided  the  Rivers  that  *rife  from 
tbeir  oozy  beds  to  tell  ftories  of  heroes,  and 
it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pope  fhould  adopt 
a  fiction  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 
fured.  The  ftory  of  Lodona  is  told  with  great 
fvveetnefsj  but  a  new  metamorpholis  is  a 
ready  and  puerile  expedient ;  nothing  is 
eafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once 
a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate 
tyrant. 
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The  temple  of  Fame  has,  ^s  Stieclt  warmly 
lieclared,  ^  thoufand  beauties.  Ev^ry  part  is 
ipkndid ;  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  oma*^ 
ments;  the  original  vifion  of  Chaucer  was 
never  denied  to  foe  much  improved  i  the  alie-^ 
gory  is  v«ry  IkilfuUy  continued^  the  imagery 
is  properly  fele£ied,  and  learnedly  diCplayed  i 
yet,  with  ail  thijs  comprebenfionof  excellence^ 
ds  its  fceiie  is  laid  in  r^imote  ages,  and  ita 
fentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be 
excepted^  ha^re  little  relation  to  general 
manners  or  common  life,  it  &ems  nevef 
to  have  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned 
filently  over,  and  feldoiti  quoted  or  mention* 
td  with  £ith^  praife  or  blame. 

'  That  the  Meffiah  excels  tjte  PMo  \i  iU> 
pvax  prsQ^>  if  it  be  c(mfidered  from  what  ori» 
yxak  the  improyements  are  derived* 

The  Ferfes  on  the  unfiHunate  Lady  liavc 
drawn  nmch  attrition  by  Ae  iilaudabk  fitt^ 
gukoity  o£  tr^jdng  fuicide  with  refpeft  j  and 
they  fliuft  be  jijlowed  to  be  written  in  fome 
jparts  w^  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others^ 
with  g^stle  teodfmefs  j  nor  has  P<^  pro- 
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duced  any  poem  in  which  the  fenfe  predo- 
minates more  over  the  diftion.  But  the  tale 
is  not  fkilfuUy  told ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  difco- 
ver  the  character  of  either  the  Lady  or  her 
Guardian.  Hiftory  relates  that  Ihe  was  about 
to  difpargge  herfelf  by  a  marriage  with  an 
inferior ;  Popfe  praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of 
ambition,,  and  yet  condemns  the  unkle  to  de- 
teftation  for  his 'pride ;  though  the  ambitious 
love  of  a  niece, may  be  opppfed  by  the  in- 
tereft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  unkle,  but  never 
by  his  pride.  On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet 
may  be  allowed .  to  be  obfcure,  but  incon- 
fiftency  nevet  can  be  right. 

The  OJe  for  St.  Cecilia  s  Day .  was  under- 
taken at  the  defire  of  Steele :  in  this  the  au- 
thor h  generally  confefled  to  have  mifcarried, 
-yet  he  has  mifcarried  only  a?  compared  with 
Diyden  ^ .  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  com- 
petitors.    Dryden's  plan   is   better  chofen; 
hiftory  viill  always  take  ftronger  hold  of  the 
attention  than  fahle :  the  paflions  excited  by 
:Dryden  are  the  pleafur*es  and  pains  of  real  life, 
.the  fcehe  of  Pope.  i$  laid  in  imagiiiary  exiftence; 
.Pope  is  read  \yith  calm  apquiefcence,  Dryckn 
-with  turbulent,  delight  5  .Pope  hangs  upoH 
'  •  I  .  :    ,..  .die 
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the  ear,  and  Dryden  finds  the  paffes  of  the 
mind* 

Both  the  odes  want  the  eflential  cohftitu-- 
ent  of  metrical  compofitions,  the  ftated  re- 
currence of  fettled  numbers*  It  may  be 
alleged,  that  Pindar  is  faid  by  Horace  to  have 
written  numerii  lege  folutis ;  but  as  no  fuclj 
lax  performances  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us,  the  meaning  of  that  expreffioh  difiiiot  be 
fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like  return  iiiight  pro- 
perly be  made  to  a  modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when  He 
found  his  criticifms  upon  a  Greek  Exercife, 
which  Cobb  had  prefented,  refuted  one  after 
another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at 
laft,  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow  y  but  thou  art  an 
impudent  one. 

If  Pope*s  ode  be  particularly  infpefted,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  firft  ftanza  confifts  of 
founds  well  chofen  indeed,  but  only  founds. 

■  ■  •  '     . 

The  fecond  eonfifts  of  hyperbolical  com- 
mon-places, ^  eafily  to  be  found,  and  j^er- 
haps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well 

•xprefTed. 
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In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not  un- 
worthy the  antagonift  of  Dryden.  Had  all 
been  like  this — ^but  every  part  caanot  be 
the  beft. 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in 
the  daik  and  difmal  regions  of  mythology, 
where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor 
forrow,  ca^i  be  found:  the  poet  however 
fai^fufty  attends  us ;  we  have  all  that  can  be 
performed  by  elegance  of  diftion,  oi^  fweet- 
ncfs  of  verfification ;  but  what  can  foqn  avail 
without  better  matter  ? 

The  laft  ftanza  recurs  agsun  to  common 
places.  The  conclufion  is  too  e^dehtly 
modelled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  both  end  with  the  lame  fault, 
the  comparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  fide, 
and  metaphorical  on  the  others 

Poets  do  not  always  exprels  thfar  own 
thoughts  }  Pope,  with  all  liiis  labour  in  the 
pr^e  of  Muiick,  was  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples, arid  iitfenfible  of  Its  effefts,      . ' 

♦ 
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One  of  his  greateft  though  of  his  earlieil 
^?vorks  is  the  Effay  on  Criticifnij  which,  if  he 
had  written  nothing  elie,  would  have  plaiced 
him  among  the  firft  criticks  and  the  firft 
poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  exce^ence 
that  can  embellifh  or  dignify  didaftick  com- 
pofition,  fele6tion  of  matter,  novelty  of  ar* 
rangement,  juftnefs  of  precept,  fplendour  of 
illuftration,  and  propriety  of  digrei&on.  I 
know  not  whether  it  be-pkafing  to  confider 
that  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and 
never  afterwards  excelled  it :  he  that  delights 
himfelf  with  obferving  that  fuch  powers  may 
be  fo  foon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
think  that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 


To  mention  tlie  particular  beauties  ci  the 
Effay  would  be  unprofitably  tedious  \  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that  the  compari*- 
fon  of  a  ftudent's  progrefs  in  the  fciences  with 
the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps>  is 
perhaps  the  beft  that  Englifti  poetry  can  (hew. 
A  fimile,  to  be  perfe6t,  muft  both  iUuftratt 
and  ennoble  the  fubjeift ;  muft  fhew  it  to  the 
undarftanding  in  a  clearer  view,  and  tfifyky 
it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  cfignity ;  but  eiliier 
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of  thefe  qualities  may  be  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend it/  In  didaftick  poetry,  of  wliich  the 
gfe^t  pufpofe  is  inftmflion,  a  fimile  hiay  be 
praifed  which  illuftrates,  though  it  does  not 
ennoble ;  in  heroicks,  that  may  be  admitted 
:Which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illuftrate. 
That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  gf  its  references,  a 
pleafing  imag^ ;  for  a  (imile  is  faid  to  be  a 
fhort  epifode,  .  To  this  antiquity  was  fo  at- 
tentive, that  circumftance^  were  fometime§ 
added,  which,  having  no  paiallels,  ferved 
only  tp  fill  the  limagination,  and  .produced 
what  Perrault  ludicrouily  called  comparifons 
mitb  a  hng  taih  In  their  fimilies  the  greateft 
writers  have  fometimes  failed,;  the  fliip-racci 
compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  il^ 
liiftrated  nor  aggrandifed ;  land  and  water 
jnake  Ml  the  difference :  when  Apollo,  run^. 
jiing  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chafing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  5  the 
ideas  of  purfnit  ^d  flight  are  too  plain  to 
be  made  plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter 
of  a  god  are  not  i^eprefented  piuch  to  their 
advantage,  biy  a  hare  and  dog, :  *  The  fimile 
of  the  Alps  has  no  ufelefs  parts,  yet  affords 
^  ftriking  pidure  by  itfelf  j  it  makes  the  fore* 

going 
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goin^  pofition  better  underftobd,  and.  enables 
it  to  take  fafter  hold  on  the  attention ;  it 
affifts  the  apprchenfion,  ar^d  dcvjtes  the 
fancy-  ... 

Let  me  like  wife  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 

.» 

brated  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  direftedthat 
the  found  Jhould  fe  em  an  echo,  to  thefenfe  -,  a  pre- 
cept which  Pojpe  is  allowed  to  have  bbferved 
beyond  any  other  Englifti  poet.      • 

This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and 
the  defire  of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations 
of  the  .found  to  the  fenfe,  have  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  :and  ima- 
ginary beauties.  All  that  can  furnifh  this  re- 
prefentation  are  the  founds  of  the  words  con-' 
fidered  fingly,  and  the  time  in  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Every  language  has  fome 
words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they 
exprefs,  as  thump,  rattle y  growl y  hifs.  Thefe 
hoWever  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot 
make  them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe 
but  when  found' is  to  be  mentioned.  The 
time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  da£lylick 
meafures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of 
toniiderable  variety ;  but  tliat  variety  could 
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he  ^oihinodated  oAly  tqinotl^m^dwatfOii^ 
and  differettt  dMfees  of  mottofi  iVeriS  perhaps 
«tf)reli^  bjf  Vcrfes  rapid  or  flow,  Ttith  very 
little  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  imagi 
had  full  polffeffion  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  lan- 
gqage  having  |tttle  flexibility,  our  vcrfes  can 
differ  very  litfie  in  their  caclcnce.  The  fmr 
cied  rdeinblances,  I  fear,  arife  fometim^s 
Increly  from  the  Ambiguity  of  words  j  there 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  rdatjon  between  a^ 
line  and  a  /3/?  couph,  or  between  bard  fylla- 
hies  and  bard  fortune. 

Mpticffi,  however,  m^y  bp  in  &«ne  fqrt  efe 

pmpli^;ed  s  and  yet  it  msqr  be  lulpeftcd  that 
even  in  ftich  f efembkftctfs  the  mind  otften  go* 
yerns  the  eai',  aind  the  founds  are  eftimated 
by  their  liieaning.  One  of  the  moft  llicccfs-: 
ful  attempts,  has  been  to  defcribe  the  labouf 
Qf  Sify|)hus ; 

"^^Tith  many  a  weary  ftcp,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  high  bill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  flon^e^ 
.    The  huge  rpynd  ftone^  reftltiug.  ^ith  a  boundi 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along  the 


ground. 
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Who  does  no|:  perceive  the  ftone  to  move 
flowly  upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But 
ftt  tlje  fame  numbers  to  another  fenfe  5 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  fong^ 
Chear'd  the  rough  road^  we  wilh*d  the  roug^ 

road  long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  found, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  fteps,   for  all  was  fairy^ 

ground. 

s 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay, 
and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But  to  fhew  hotv  fittle  the  greateft  maftcr 
of  numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  repre, 
fentative  hamiony,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  re-» 
mark  that  th6  poet,  who  tdls  ms,  that 

When  Ajax  ftrives — the  words  move  flow. 
Not  fo  when  fwift  Caaiilla  fcours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th' unbending  corn,  and  Ikirhs  along 
the  main ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  fof  about  thirty  year$ 
the  praife  of  Camilla's  lightnefs  of  foot,  tried 
ftaOtherelcperim^it  upon  found  ahd  time^  and 
l^oduced  this  mtaiOTable  triplet ; 

WaUer 
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Waller  was  fmooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verfe,  the  full 

The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy 


Dryden  taught  to  join  T 
11  refounding  line,  > 
I,  anid  energy  divine.  J 


Here  are  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  flow-paced  majefty,  exhibited 
by  'the  fame:  poet  in  the  fame  fequence  of  fyl- 
lables,  except  that  the  exaft  profodift  will 
find  the  line  of  fwiftnefs  by  one  time  longer 
than  that  of  tardinefs. 


*  *  t  ^  *  J 


Beauties  of  this .  kind  are.  commdnly  fan- 
cied ;  and  when  real,  are  technical  and  nuga- 
tory, not  to  be  rcje<5led,  and  not  to  be  folicited. 


-iTothe  praifes  which  haye  been  accumu- 
lated on  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  by  readers  of 
every  clafs,  from  the  critick  to  the  waiting- 
maid,  it  is  difficult  to  njake  any  addition. 
Of  rthat  whixrh  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
ihoft  attraftive  of  all  ludicrous  compofitions, 
let  it  rather  be  now  enquired  from  what 
fources  the  power  of  pleafmg  is  derived.      " 

r  •  •  • 

Dr.  Warburtorii   who  excelled  in  critical 

perfpicacity;.  has  remarked  that  the  preternar 

tural  9gents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the 

purpofes 
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purpbfes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deiti?s 
can  no  longer  gain  attention :  we  ftiould  have 
turned  away  from  a*  conteft  between  Venus 
and  Diana;  the  employment  of . allegorical 
perfons  always  excites  conviflion  of  its  own 
abfurdity ;  they  may  produce  efFefts,  but  can- 
not condu<5l  aftions ;  when  the  phantom  is 
put  in  motion,  it  diflblves  5  thus  DIfcordmBy: 
mk  a  mutiny,  but  Difcord  cannot  condu6t 
a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
into  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers 
and  paffions  proportionate  to  their  operation. 
The  fylphs  and  gnomes  a6l  at  the  toilet  and 
the  tea-table  5  what  more  terrifick  and  more 
powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  ftormy 
ocean,  or  the  field  of  battle,  they  giye  their 
proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  ifiifchief- 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objeftor,  not  to  have 
been  the  inventer  of  this  petty  nation;  a 
charge  which  might  with  morejuftice  have 
been  brought  againft  the  author  of  the  Iliads 
who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  religious  fyftem  of 
his  countiy ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names 
of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
Has  he  not  affigned  them  charafters  and  ope- 
rations never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not^ 

at 
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at  Icaft,  given  th^n  their  firft  |x)efical  exift^ 
etice  ^  If  this  h  not  fu^ident  to  denominate 
his  work  original,  nothing  original  ever  c«i 
be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  vci^  high 
degree,  the  two  moft  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  made  familiar^,  tod 
familiar  things  are  made  fiew. '  A  race  of 
aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  pre. 
fented  to  us  in  a  manner  fo  clear  and  eafy, 
that  the  reader  feeks  for  no  further  informaT 
tion,  but  immediately  minglek  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interefts,  and  at- 
tends their  purfuits,  loves  a  fylph,  aiid  dct^s 
a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  fubjeft  of  the 
poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents 
of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced 
that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer 
regarded,  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day 
is  here  brought  before  us  inverted  with  ib 
much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing 
is  difguifed,  every  thing  is  flriking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from 

which 


V 
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vih^cii  we  have  a  thoufand  times  turned  fafli-* 
4ioufly  away* 

The  purpofe  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tefls  us, 
to  laugh  at  the  little  unguarded  fdlies  f>f  the 
female  fex.  It  is  therefore  without  juftice  that 
Dennis  chaises  the  Rape  of  the  Loci  with  tlie 
want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  rea&n  (et$  it 
below  the  Lutrin^  whkh  expofes  the  pride  and 
difcord  of  the  clergy*  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Bdleau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
dian  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  itic* 
cceded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who  would  hare 
ddenred  moft  from  publkk  gratitude*  The 
freaks,  and  humours,  and  fpleen,  and  va- 
nity of  women,  as  they  embroil  families  in 
ififoond,  and  fill  hou&s  with  difqiiiet,  do  more 
to  obflrufl:  the  happinefs  of  life  in  a  year 
than  the  ambition  of  the  dergy  in  many  coi- 
tunes*  It  has  jbcen  well  ofaierved,  th^  the 
miiby  of  man  pmceods  not  from  any  fin^ 
cruih  of  overwhefanmg  evil,  but  from  iinall 
vexations  contimially  repeated. 

It  is  remadcfid  by  Dennis  Ukewiie^  that  the 

machinery  is  fuperfluous;  that»  by  all  tfaie 

fauftle  cf  preteraaturd  opecationt  ihe  auon 
4  event 
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event  is  neitlier  haftened  nor  retaOrded. '  To 
this  charge  an  efficacious  anfwer  is  not  eafily 
made.  The  fylphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or 
to  oppofe,'  and  it  muft  be  "allowed  to  imply 
fome  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not 
been  fufficiently  intermingled  with  the  aftion. 
Other  parts  may  likfewife  be*  charged  with 
want  of  connection ;  the  game  at  ombre  might 
be  fpared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  loft  her  hair 
while  (he  wats  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  thofe  who  are  too 
fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  negle6Kng 
more  important  interefts .  Thofe  perhaps  are 
faults ;. -but  what:  are  iuch  faults  to  fb  much 
excellence!  ' 

s 

The  Epiftle  oi/Eloife  to  Abelard  is  one  of 
the  moft  happy  productions  of  human  wit: 
the  iiibjeft  is  fo  judicioufly  chofen,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals 
of  the  world,  to  find  another  which  fo  many 
circumftanccs  concur  to  recommend.  We 
regularly  intereft  ourfclves'moft  in  the  fortune 
of  thofe  who  moft  deferve  our  notice.  Abe- 
lard and  Hoifeiwere  confpicuous  in  their  days 
for  emineiice^  of;  njerit.  The  heart  naturally 
loves  truth .  -  The  adventures;  andmisfortunes 
:  of 
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of  this  illuftrious  pair  -are  known  from  un- 
difputed  hiftory.  Their  fate  does  not  leave 
the  mind  in  hopelefs  deje6lion ;  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  confoUtion  in  retirement  and 
piety.  So  new  and  fo  affecting  is  their  ftory, 
that  it  fuperfedes  invention,  and  imagination 
,  ranges  at  full  liberty  without  ftraggling  into 
fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftoiy,  thus  IkilfuUy  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing 
behind  him,  which  feems  more  the  effeft  of 
ftudious  perfeverance  and  laborious,  revifal. 
Here  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curiofa 
felicitasy  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cultivatioh. 
Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  fenfe,  nor  afperity  of 
language. 

.  The  fburces  from  which  fentiments,  which 
have  io  much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been 
drawn,  are  (hewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  EJfay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope ;  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticifrti  may  be  fmooth- 
cd,  arid  how  ftiemay  be  enabled,  with  all  her 
fev^rity,  to  attraft  and  to  delight, .    . 

The 
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The  train  of  my  difquidtion  has  now  con-* 
dvtSkcd  me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  tranf- 
lajion  of  the  Uiad-,  a  performance  which  no 
age  or  nation  can  prfetend  to  equal.  To  the 
Greeks  tranflation  was  almofl  imknown ;  it 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  They  had  no  recourfe  to  the  Bar* 
barians  for  poetical  beauties,  but  fought  for 
every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there 
is  but  little  which  th^  might  not  find* 

The  ItaUans  have  been  very  xliiigent  tran A 
iators ;  but  I  can  hear  of  i^o  verfion,  unlefs  per- 
haps Anguillara'sOi^d  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  tead  with  eagemefs.  The  Ilmd  of  Saivini 
every  reader  may  dilcover  to  be  pun^liikHifly 
exaft;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
linguifl  Ikilj^ly  pedantick,  and  his  country^ 
men,  the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  pkafe, 
rejeft  it  with  difguft* 

Their  predecelfors  the  Ron>aQS  have  left 
fbme  fpecimens  of  trandation  bdbind  them, 
and  that  employment  muft  have  had  fome 
credit  in  which  Tirily  and  G€Fmanic}2S  ot- 
gaged  J  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what  is  per-> 

hap? 
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jkaps  .true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were 
VerfiQijs  pf  MfJjandfr,  nothing  tr^flated 
iee»$,  fyp:  to  have  rifen  to  high  reputation. 
The  F^ench^.  in  the  meridian  hour  o£  their 
learning,  were  very  laudably  iridi;iftrious  to 
enrich  their  own  language  with  the  learning 
pf  the  ^pcients ;  but  found  thwnfelves  re- 
cced, by  whatever  jieceffity,  to  pmi  .the 
pre4^^4  J^opadn  ppetiy  into  profc-  Who- 
ever/fQuJ4  read  an  autJi^w,  touW.  t^ 
Iriif^    From  fuch  rivgl^  Jitt|e  ca»  bf /eaiied* 


.  Tji,^,  ^  g^ef  help .  of  jPcxpp  in-  -^^^uoi^ 
aaderfcjVyig  was.  drawn.:  iwm  ibfi  verGfXfa  of 
P^«^.  yirgU  M  Wpwediavjcft'of  his 
y9^igl^>)£ron}i  Hpmer,  ^d  part  pfthfi  debt 
T8j^,.|3BWy  p8»4  by  his  tp^^  Pope  feard^-. 
^  ^<1^^  f?f  Pfy4ffi  for  b^py  corftjjina- 
tippfl  flf  Ijei^oio ;  ^dipn  i  \  b^t  It  Yrt\l'  flpt  f  be 
depj^  Ijt^it:  He  a^ded  much  to  what  he  ^luid. 
Ik.  €mitiy;?ted  ^w.  Japgja^  with  Xo:much 
diljgpnce .  and  art,  .that  he  has  left  in  his 
fiftmr .  a  treafure  of-  poeticgil  elegancies  to 
pofterityi.  His  verfion.may  be  Xaid  to  have 
tuned . t^e  lEngliih  tongues  for  fince  its  ap- 
peajcance.  no  writer,  however  de^gient  in 
other  •  powers,  has  wanted  mdody.  Such  a 
.Vol.  IV.  O  feries 
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feries  of  lines  £o  elaborately  corre6led,  ^  aft!  fb 
fweetly  modtilated,  took  poffeffion  0?  thfe 
publicfc  ear  5  f he  vulgar  was  enamoured  of 
the  pOem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
tranflation. 

«       ■•         •     • 

But  in  the  moft  gerierat  applaufe  difcof- 
daht  vdiceS' will  always  be  heard.  It  has 
been  objefted  :by  forae,  who  wifli  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  fbns  of  learning,  that  Pope*^ 
verfion  of -Homer  is  not  HomericaJ;  that 'it 
exhibits  no  refemblance  of  the  original  and 
charafteriftick^  manner  ^ '  of  -  the  Fithcr  of 
Poetry,  as  it  wants  has  awfiil  fimpficity,  Ks 
artlefs  grandeur,  his  imaflTefted  majefty.  This 
cannot  be  totally  denied ;  but  it  nmft  -be  re- 
membered that  necejfttas  quod  cogit  defindii\ 
that  may  be  lawfully  doiie  which  cannot  be 
,  forbom-  Time  and  place- will  always  enforce 
regard.  In  eftimating  this  tranflation,  con- 
iideration  muft  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits 
of  thought.  Virgil  jwrote  in  a  language  of 
the  fame  general  fabrick  with  that  of  Homer, 
in  verfes  of  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  an 

age 
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age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hun-- 
lired  years  3  yet  he  founds  even  then,  the 
fbote  of  the  wwld  fo  much  altered, .  and  the 
d^A^nd  for  elegance  £>  much  increaied,  that 
mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed 
pa^iiges,  very  few  can  be  fhewn  which  he 
has  not  embelliflied4 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging 
from  barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  fub- 
prdinadoii^  gain  leifiire  to. grow  wife,  and 
feel  the  fha^e  of  ignorance  and  the  craving 
pain  of  unfatisfied  curiofity.  To  this  hunger 
of  the  mind  plain  fenfe  is  grateful ;  that  which 
fills  the  void  removes  uneafineis,  and  to  be 
&ee  from  pain  for  a  while  ia  pleafure ;  but 
repletion  generates  faftidioufnefs ;  a  faturat- 
ed  intelle6l  ibon  becomes  luxurious,  and 
knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is 
reconra^iended  by  artificial  di6lion.  Thus  it 
will  be  found,  as  learning  advances,  that  in 
all  nations  the  firft  writers  are  fimple,  and 
that  every  age  improves  in  elegance.  One 
refinen^ent  always  makes  way  for  another, 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necef- 
fery  to  Pope. . 

O  2  I  fuppofe 


*' 
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/    «  ■ 


;  I  •^PIx)^ 'ttiahy  i4ad<tfs-'«f  the  l^ngfith 
Jfc</,  whefn  tfeey  %ave^  befei*  •  to«<;h8d  vtiidi 
l^e  <u»e!i^6bd  %emAy  <)f  -^  lighter  -likd, 
Jidyettriad  ^to  enjey  -it  'in  tlfe<rfi^al>  wk^ 
liidsl  k^aa'mekk&^^&vtt^.  'Hornet  ^\M^ 
4^s  ©wes  *o  Kis  ^aliflatdr  many  -^e/^iwj! 
graces  not  exadVly  fuitablfe  to  his  €hara£be^| 
but  to  have  added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if 
hc>thing  be  t^kch  away.  Efe^mje  is  furely 
t&  be  (lefifie^,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  4ie*K^ 
pence  of  dignity.  A  hoF^'  VM^d  a^^  W*e 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  iJeyereilded. 

'To  a  thoufknd  cavils  mie  ian^er  is  ftiffici- 
erit;  the^m-pofe  of  a  wnter  iS  to  fee  read, 
arid  the'ciiticrfiTi  iHrhich  wo^H'defti^  l3ie 
power  of  pleafing  muft  be  blown  afide.'Pope 
'W'^rote  for  his  own  age  and'^Ws  own  tiaifori^ 
ht^citew^hat  it  was  neceflary  to  colour  the 
images  and  ^point'  the  fehtiments  of  Ms  au- 
thor; he  therefore. made  him  gracefiri,"  but 

foft  him. Tome  of  Ills'  fublimity. 
-'  ?  >       •-.',■ 

.  *^  The  eopimis  notes  with  which  the-  veiiion 
Is-acc-ompartied,  and  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended   to    many    readers,    though    they 
- 1  '  •  5^  were 
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weifld  tindoubtedly  writflbn  tolwell  tlje  Volumes  j 
Gti^jte  liot  tor  pgt&  withput  praUe :  conmiie]^ 
taorioiwkkh  «ttra6l  the  reader  by  the  pkafuipe 
ofrpcnfyl  have  iK>t  cfften  appeared  1  the  notes 
of  others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  thofe 
of  Pope  to  vary  CTttertaimnent* 

It  ha^  however  been  objefted,  with  fiiffici- 
ent  reafbii,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary 
too  much  of  unfeafonable  levity  and  affcfted 
gaiety ;  that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to 
the  Ladies,  and  the  eafe  which  is  (6  carefully 
preferved  is  fometimes  the  eafe  of  a  triflen 
Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
inftru6Hon  its  proper  flyle ;  the  gravity  of 
common  critici:s  ftiay  be  tedious,  but  is  leis 
defpicable  than  chUdifh  merriment. 

Of  ftie  Odjjfey  notihing  remains  to  be  ob« 
ferved :  the  feme  general  praife  may  be  given 
to  both  tranflations,  and  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  either  would  require  a  large  volume. 
The  notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  en- 
deavoured not  unfiiccefsfully  to  imitate  his 
mailer. 

Of  the  DunciM  the  hint  is  conf^fedly 
tai»n  fron)  Drydfcn's  Mac  Flee w,   but  the 

O  3  plan 
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plan  is  fi)  enlarged  and  diveifified  as  juftljr  to 
claim  the  praife  of  an  original,  and  affords 
perhaps  the  beft  fpecimen  that  hasyetap* 
peai'ed  ofperfonal  fatire  ludicroufly  pompous. 

That  the  deflgn  was  moral,  whatever  the 
author  might,  tell  either  his  reader^  or  himr 
felf,  I  am  not  convinced.  The  firft  motive 
was  the  defire  qf  revenging  the  contempt  with 
which  Theobald  had  treated  his  Shakfpeare^ 
and  regaining  the  honour  which  he  had  loft, 
by  crufhing  his  opponent.  Theobald  was 
not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  there- 
fore it  was  neceflary  to  find  other  enemies 
with  other  names,  at  whofe  expence  he  might 
divert  the  publick. 

.  In  this  de|ign  there  w^s  petulance  and 
malignity  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  veiy 
criminal.  An  author  places  himfelf  uncalled 
before  the  tribunal  of  Criticifra,  and  folicitj 
fam^  at  the  hazard  of  diigrace,  Dulnefs  or 
deformity  are  not  culpable  in  themfelves,  biit 
may  be  very  juftly  reproached  when  they  prer 
tend  to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of 
heauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafe  without 
feprehenfion,    what  fhould  reflxain  them? 

impune 
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impune  diem  confumpferit  ingens  Telepbus  5  and 
upon  bad  writers  only  will  cenfure  have  much 
cfJfeft.  The  fatire  which  brought  Theobald 
and  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped  impotent 
from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam  thrown 

at  Neoptolemus. 

/ 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  fatirical  cnti- 
dfin  may  be  coniidered  as  ufeful  when  it 
ie£iifie$  error  and  improves  judgement  3  he 
tiiat  refines  the  publick  tafle  is  a  publick  be- 
nefaAor; 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known; 
its  chief  fault  is  the  groflhefs  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  phyfically-  impure,  fuch  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingnefs,  and  of 
which  every  ear  Ihrinks  from  the  mention* 

« 

V  - 

4 

But  even  this  faulty  offerifive  as  it  is,  may 
bfc'  forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  paf- 
f^s ;  inch  as  the  formation  and  diffolution 
of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller^  the* 
misfortune  of  Ae  Florift,  and  the  crouded 
thougiits  and  lately  numbers  which  di^ify 
1^  concluding  {)aragr^ph» 

O  4  The 
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« 

.  The  i4(ei'A^3(m8!  w^eh  l^ve  been  m^df.  in 
the DutrciaJy  not  always  f^  the- better,. ift-* 
quire  ihAVit-  Qio^ld  }»  pubUihed,  «o  iii  1h$ 

The  Ejay  on  Man  was  a  work  of  great  lar 
bour  and  long  €onfideration,  bijt  certainly 
not  the  ^appidft  of  Pope'^  perfonxtanee^,  Tte. 
fiibjea  is  perhaps  not  veiy  proper  for  poetfy, 
and  the  poet  was  not  fv^fiimently  maik$  of  ;ht$ 
fubjeft  y  metaphyseal  morality  was.  a  nw 
ftudy,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  acquifitions, 
and,  fuppofmg  himfelf  mgftqr  qf  great  fecrcts^ 
was  4x1  haile  to  teach  what  he  had  not  Ifi^nt 
ed.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in, the  firft  Epiftk^ 
that  from  the  nature  of  t^  Supreme  3eing 
m^y  be  deduced  an  afder  <^  beings  fuch  as 
manjpnd)  beeaufe  Infinite  ^SxceUonce  can  do 
only  what  is  beft.  fie  ftnds  out  that  all  the 
que/iion  is  wh^th^r  ilMn  he  iH  4  ^r^ng  pl&ce^ 
Surely  ifi  aarordingto  the  poet's  ^ibnifian 
reafoning,  ;vve  may  infer  that  man  ought  to 
be,  only  becarafe  he :  isi  we  niay  allow  that . 
his  place  is  the  ji^^i^  plaoe^  becaufe  he  hjufc  itt, 
Si^tme  .^^ift  i8  0pttld6.ijjMible.aR  M^ 
pofmg  than  in  creatili||,  i,B»|  Yi^hmeaxd 
.  • ;  -  O  by 
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\f^  Jmewbere  SixA  placey  and  nenng  fhue^  h 
}mi  beeft  vain  to  aik  Pope>  who  probably  had 
pever  aikeU  himjc^.  '-^ 

Haviilg;  exddted  faknlelf  mfeo  ^e  chair  of 
teifiiDm,  he  tieU^  Us  much  that  every  mah 
jbrows,  and  mudi  -  that  he  dms  not  know 
luiiifelf ;  that  we  fee  but  little^  and  that  di0 
prder  of  die  immriir  is  beyond  oiir  cotiqprci-» 
henlion ;  ;m  opnion  not  very  uncommoh  i 
^d  that  there  is  a  chain  of  ilibordinata 
beings  j/5^d/»  infinite  to  nothings  of  which  him-» 
feif  and  bis  readers  are  equally  ignorant^  But 
he  gives  us  o»e  comfort,  which,  vnthout  his 
help,  he  fuppoies  unattainable^  the  pofitkm 
that  though  moe  arefooh^  yet  God  is  wife. 

Thif  £i&y  aflrords  an  egregious  inilance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzlii^ 
fplendour  of  imagery,  and  the  fcdu6tive 
powers  of  eloquence.  Never  were  penury  <rf 
knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  hap- 
pily difguifed.  The  reader  feels  his  wind 
full,  though  he  learns  nothing ;  and  when  he 
meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows 
the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe.  When 
ths£z  wonder- working  founds  fink  into  fenfe,. 

and 
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^d  tiie  dpdrine:  of  tlje  E0ay,  difiobed  of  its 
DX!riamcnts,  is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked 
excellence,  what  fliall  we.ififcover  ?  That  we 
are,  in  comparifon  with  our  Creator,  very 
weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphdd 
the  chain  of. exiflence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  more  ikill  than  we 
arc  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more;  that 
the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied  from  the 
inftinflive  operations  of* other  animals;  that 
if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  faid 
that  man  was  made  for  gcefe.  To  thefe  pro- 
found principles  of  natural  knowledge  are 
added  fome  nu>ral  inftrudlions  equally  new; 
diat  felf-intereft,  well  underftood,  will  pro- 
duce fbcial  concord ;  that  men  are  mutual 
gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil  is  fome- 
times  balanced  by  good  ;  that  human  advan- 
tages are  unftable  and  fallacious,  of  uncertain 
duration,  and  doubtful  effefts ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  hut  to 
aft  it  well  >  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and 
that  happinefs  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely .  a  man  of  no  very  comprehenfivc 
fcarch  may  venture  to  fay  ^  that  he  has  heard 
4II  this  before ;  but  it  was  never  till  n<ywrer 

commended 
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commehcted  by  fucb  a  blaze  of  embell]ihment> 
or  fiidh  Iweetnefe  of  melody.  The  vigorous 
cohtra£tion  of  ibme  thoUghts,^  the  luxuriant 
amplifieation  of  otihers,  the  incidental  illuf- 
Nations,  and  fometimes  the  dignity,  fome^ 
times  the  foftnefs  of  the  verfes,  enchain  phi* 
lofbphy,  iufpend  criticifm,  andopprefsjuc^^ 
ment  by  overpowering  pleafure^ 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet  if 
I  had  undertaken  to  exempiify  Pope's  felicity 
of  compofition  before  a  rigid  critick,  I  fhould 
not  feledt  the  Bffay  on  Man ;  for  it  contains 
more  lines  unfuccefsfuUy  laboured,  more 
harftmefs  of  diaioh,  more  thoughts  imper^ 
fe6Uy  expreflcd,  more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heavinefs  without  flxength,  than 
will  eafily  be  found  in  all  his  other  works. 

The  Chara£fers  of  Men  and  Women  are  the 
product  of  diligent  fpeculation  upon  human 
life  ;  much  labour  has  been  beftowcd  upon 
them,  and  Pope  very  feldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  fefti- 
mated,  I  recommend  a  comparifon  of  his 
CbaraSlers.  of  Women  with  Boileau 's  Satire ;  it 
will  then  ,b?  feen  with  how  much  more  per^ 

fpicacity 
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inferior.:  Th«;  Chara£iif^\  jf -ft^^,  h0W«veF| 
are  writt«&  #ith  more,  if.jiot  with  detfp^r, 
^  thoughty  and  exhibit  ufariy  paifl^^  ^^[((j^ifitely 
beautiful. .  The  G«/;i  /w/rf  the  Flonorr  wiH  not 
eaiily  be  equalled-  In  the  woman's  part  ace 
fome  defefts ;  the  charafter  of  Attoffa  is  not 
To  neatly  finiflied  as:ths*  <tf  Ckdio  s  and  Ufass. 
of  the  female  charafters  may  be  found  perr 
haps  more  frequently  among  men ;  what  i« 
faid  of  Pbihmede  was  true  oi  Prior. 

In  tibe  Epiftles  to  Zjord  Bathukft  and  Loi4 
Burliiigton,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured-; 
to  find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in 
jthe  writer's  head,  and,  to  fiipport  his  hypo- 
thefis,  has  printed  th^t  firfl:  which  was  pub- 
Jifhed  laft.  In  one;  the  mod  valuable  paflkge 
is  perhaps  the  Elbgy  on'  Gtmd  Senfe^  and  the 
other  the  End  of  the  Duke  df  Buckingham. 

- '  The  Epiftk  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 

^called  the  Prohgae  to  the  Satires,  is  a  per- 

fbrmance  confifting,  as  it  feerts,.of  many 

I  fragments  wrought  into  one  defign,  which  by 

this 
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^  union  j^£  &^t!e«tf^beiutk6co}it^i»aiK>i-e 
fti^kki^  'paragrce^  than  cdu]j|i  prc^bly  hav^ 
l9e^n<  ^i^ug^t'teg^tehef  into.  '^  <%cafidfia} 
work.  '  As  ^ieW'is'Hb  ftroDger  ^^^  to  ex-^ 
ei^Sbn  ^than  feJf-defeiice,  Ad  part  *  has  inoi* 
degance,  ^ifitV  ^^  -  digmty ,  than  the  poctf s 
Tiftd&cafficte  of  ^itf  Wn^flo'a^tei^i  The  meih-^ 
cft^^ai&ge  is  At  llitire  «pon  Spirus^ 

Of  dite  4vvo  poams  ta^hidi  derived  their 
names  from  the  year,  and  which  are  ca(ff6d  tfeg 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires y  it  was  very  juftly  re- 
mar^  %y  Savft^,  thiattiiefacondwasinthe 
Whole  more  -ftrqn^^  iconcdved^  and  more 
€q«iatty  fiap|k)rted,  biit  that  it  had  no  fingle 
phages  ^qaial  to  the  ciMitentidn  in  the  firft 
for  4h€  dignity  df  Vice,  arxd  the  celebratio» 
of  tke^trhimphr^f -Gori^ption* 

"The  Itnitatidtis  of  Horace  ^m  to  have' 
h.e^  written  as*  relaxations  oi  his  genius. 
l%is  employmeiitl)ecame  his  favourite  by  it» 
^EidEty ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
nothing  was  required  but  to  accc^mi&odate  as^ 
he  could  the  fentimfents  of  an  oldlkuthor  to. 
^cent  fafts  or  familiar  images ;  feikt  what  i^ 
eafy  is  i'ddoi»excdleht^  ftich  ithitStiohs  <:aH-^ 

not 
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not  :giv6  pleafiire  to  ^ommpft  readers  5  thf 
man  of  .learning  may  be  Sometimes  furpiiied 
md  delighted  by  an  unexpe£ted  paralld ;  but 
the  compari£)n  requins&knpwledge  of  the  on* 
ginal>  which  will  Ukewife  often  detefb  ftrained 
applications.  Between  Roman  images  and 
Englifli  manners  there  will  be  an  irrecon- 
cileable  diHimilitude,  and  the  work  will  be  ge-r 
nerally  uncouth  and  party-coloured  5  neither 
original  nor  tranflated^  neither  ancient  aor 
modem. 

pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  ad- 
jufte4  to  each  Qther^  all  the  qualities  that  con- 
flritute  genius.  Hch^dln'Oentwn^  by  which 
new  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new 
fcenes  of  imagery  4ifplayed^  as  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock ;  or  extriqficjc  .and  adventitious 
embellifhments  and  illuftrations  are  connefted 
with  a  known  fubjeft,  as  in  the  EJi^  on  Cri- 
ticifm.  lie  had  Imagination^  \vhich  ftrongly 
imprpffibs  on ,  the  writer's  naind,  and  enables 
ibtm  t;o  cQfty^y  to  the  reader^  the  varioiis  forms 
Qf  natiafeirinoicis^ts.pf:  life,  and  energies  of 
pftflj9,ni ..lis: iii  his. Ehifa^ ^  Wit^4f^r.  P^^J^y  ^ 
^cEfhkk  Bpijiies.  He:had  -Judgment,  which, 
fcle^s  frt>|©.iifq  or  nature  3yhat  the  prefent 
:.:.  purpofe 
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purpofe  requires,  and,  by  fepjirating  the  cC- 
fence  of  things  from  its  concomitants,  often 
makes  the  reprefentafion  more  powerful  thaii 
the  reality :  and  he  had  colours  of  language 
always  before  hini,  ready  to  decorate  his 
matter  with  every  grace  of  elegant  expreffion, 
as  when  he  "accommodates  Ks  diiSHon  to  the 
wohdferful  multiplicity  of  Hdmer's  fentiments 
and  defcriptiohs. 

'  r   •        •  .    •  •  .  1  •    • 

Pbeticdl  expreffion  includes  found  as  well 
as  meaning';  Muficiy  fzys  t)tydcny  is  inarti- 
tulate  foetfy ;  among  the  excellencies  of  Pope, 
therefore^  muft  be  mentioned  the  melody  of 
his  metre.  By  perufing  the  works  of  Dryden, 
he  .difcovered  the  molt  perfect  fabrick  of 
iEnglifti  verfe,  and  habituated  himfelf  to  that 
only  which  he  found  the  beft ;  in  confequence 
of  which  reftraint,,  his  poetry,  has  been  cen- 
fured  as  too  uniformly  mufic^,  and  as  glut-. 
ting  the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs.  I  fufpect 
this  objdftion  to  be. the  cant  of  thofe  who 
judge  "by  principles  rather'  than  perce|)tioh  \ 
and  who  would  even  themfelves  have  lef* 
plealure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  re- 
lieve  attepition  by  ftiidied  difcords,  or  affected 

to  break  his  lines  and  vary  his  paufes'. 

But 
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,  But  though  he  was  thi*s .  careful  .of  his 
jreri^?itix>n^  )ie  ^id  jxot  4)gpfefs  his  powers 
with  ibperflwus  rrigoun  Hp.leems  to  hav? 
thpught.  with.Boileau,  th4t:the  pr^fiice  of 
v^riting  njight  be  refined  tiU  the  difficttlty 
ihovLd  .ovejrbalam^^e  tl^e  axjvi^l:age.  [The  con^ 
flru^n  of  his  J^goag^jisnot^waysf^ftly 
grammatical ;  with  thdfe  rhyrpfis  which  pre- 
fcription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelf, 
without  re^rd  •  to  Swig's  r«9opftraaf:es, 
though  there  ^^  j)o  ftjnildfi^  cpnfona^9^ 

nof  was  hp  very  csrejful  $o^y^  his  twrnma-r 

. .  .  ,  ^      ..  ,'•"■"  *'* 

-tious,  or  to  isfv&^u^fpiS^nxt^  ipialldii^^iQC^ 
tpthe,%perhyi3as^. .  ,;,,    -   .-r    .    ;    ;  i; 

To  S wift^s  edi6^  for  th?  exclulion  of  Ale^f- 
atidrines  and  Triplets  he  paid  tittlg  regard ;  Ke 
admitted  them,  but,  in  the  opinion  .of  Feri- 
ton,  too  rarely  5  he  ufes  theiti'  liiore  liberally 
in  his  tranflation  than  his  poems.  

;  He  has  a  few  dc»ibk  rhymds ;  but  alwaj^i 
I  think,  unfucccfsfufly^  -except  x>nce  in  thc^ 
Rape  of  the  LocL       "  .      ...;.•' 


'  f  V 


.   Expletives  he  very  early  e^efted  from  his 
vefles )  but  he  now.  and  t^^ji  admits  an  epithet 

rather 
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rather  commodious  than  important.  Each 
of  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  Iliad  might  lofe 
two  fyllables  with  very  little  diminiition  of 
the  meaning;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his 
art  and  labour,  one  verfe  feems  to  be  made 
for  the  fake  of  another, 

I  have  befen  told  that  the  couplet  by  which 
he  declared  his  own  ear  to  be  moft  gratified 
was  this : 

V 

I 

Lo,  where  Moeotis  fleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Taiiais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows* 

But  the  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot 
difcover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 
phrafe  poetically  elegant  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, which  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
verfion  of  Homer;  How  he  obtained  pof- 
feflion  of  fo  many  beauties  of  fpecch,  it  were 
defirable  to  know*  That  he  gleaned  from 
authors,  oblcure  as  well  as  eminent,  what 
he  thought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferved 
it  all  in  a  regular  coUeftion,  is  not  unlikely. 
'    Vol.  IV.  P  When, 
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When,  in  his  laft  years,  Hall's  Satires  were 
fhewn  him,  he  wiflied  that  he  had  feen  them 
fooner. 

New  fentiments  and  i^ew  Images  others 
may  produce  ;  but  to  attempt  any  further  im- 
provement of  verfification  will  be  dangerous. 
Art  and. diligence  have  now  done  their  heft, 
and  what  fhall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of 
tedious  toil  and  needlefs  curiofity. 

Aftei'  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous^  to 
anfwer  the  queftion  that  has  once  been  afk- 
ed.  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwife 
than  by  aiking  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a 
poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  cir- 
cumfcribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only 
fhew  the  narrownefs  of  the  definer,  though 
a  definition  which  fhall  exclude  Pope  will 
not  eafily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round  up- 
on the  prefent  time,  and  back  upon  the  paflj 
let  us  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims 
flated,  and  the  pretenfions  of  Pope  will  be 
no  more  difputed.  Had  he  given  the  world 
only  his  verfion,  the  name  of  poet  mufl  have 
I  been 
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Jbeen  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the  Iliad 
were  to  clafs  his  fucceflbrs,  he  would  aflign  a 
very  high  place  to  his  tranflator,  without  re- 
quiring any  other  evidence  of  Genius. 


THE  following  Letter,  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
JodrelL 

•^  To  Mn  Bridges,    at    the   Bifhop  of 
"  London's  at  Fulham. 

•'SIR, 

^*  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your 
Remarks,  can  never  be  enough  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  the  fpeed,  with  which  you  dif- 
charged  fo  troublefome  a  tafk,  doubles  the 
obligation. 

« 

^^  I  muft  own,  you  have  pleafed  me  very 
inuch  by  the  commendations  fo  ill  beftowed 
upon  me  j  but,  I  affure  you,  much  more  by 
the  franknefs  of  your  cenfure,  which  I  ought 
ta  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is 

P  2  more 
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more  advantageous  to  a  fcribler  to  be  improv-** 
«d  in  his  judgement  than  to  be  foothedinhi^ 
vanity.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  deviations 
from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  obferved,  I 
was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  ;  who 
are  (it  feems)  as  much  celebrated  for  their 
jknowlcdge  of  the  original,  as  they  are  deay- 
ed  for  the  badnefs  of  their  tranflations.  Chap- 
man pretends  to  have  reftored  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places : 
and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to 
Hobbes,  that  they  confefs  they  have  correft- 
ed  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by 
his  verfion.  For  my  part,  I  generally  took 
the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it ;  yet  theif  authority,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  imperfe6lne(s  in  the 
language,  over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you 
may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  tlie  right, 
becaufe  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion : 
(for  men  (let  them  fay  what  they  will)  never 
approve  any  other's  fenfe,  but  as  it  fquaref? 
with  their  own.)  But  you  have  made  me 
much  more  proud  pf,  and  pofitive  in  my 
judgement,  fmce  it  is  ftrengthened  by  yours. 

I  tliink 
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I  think  your  criticifms,  which  regard  the  ex-  ^ 
preffion,  very  juft,  and  fhall  make  my  profit 
of-  them  :  to  give  you  fome  proof  that  I  am 
in  eanieft,  I  will  alter  three  verfcs  on  your 
bare  obje6lion/  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's 
example  for  each  of  them.     And  this,  I  hope, 
you  will  account  no  fmall  piece  of  obedience,  ' 
from  one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one ' 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or- 
commentators.      But  though  I  fpeak  thus 
of  commentators,  I   will   continue  to  read 
carefully* all  I  can  procure,  to  makeup,  that 
way,  for  my  own  want  of  critical  underftanding 
in  the  original  beauties  of  Homer.     Though 
the  greateft  of  them  are  certainly  thofe  of 
the  Invention  andDefign,  which  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  the  language  :  for  the  diftin- 
guifhing  excellencies  of  Homer  arc  {by  the^ 
confent  of  the  beft  critics  of  all   nations)' 
firft  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the - 
fpeeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  repre-  ' 
fentations  of  each  perfon's  manners  by  his  ■ 
words  : )  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire,  - 
,  which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that ' 
wonderful  force,   that  no  man-  who  has  a  ' 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  mailer  of  himfelf,  while  " 
he  reads  him,     Homer  rnakes  you  interefted 
^  '  .  -  P  3  and 
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and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at 
once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  foft  degrees. 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  tranflator  of  Ho- 
mer ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  tranflator  to  come  up  to 
it,  becaufe  the  chief  i*eafon  why  all  tranfla- 
tions  fall  fliort  of  their  originals  is,  that  the 
very  conftraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders 
them  heavy  and  difpirited. 
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The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language, 
as  I  take  it,  confifts  in  that  noble  fimplicity, 
which  runs  tlirough  all  his  works ;  (and  yet 
his  diflion,.  contraiy  to  what  one  would 
imagine  confillent  with  fimplicity,  is  at  the 
fame  time  very  copious,)  I  don't  know  how 
I. have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but 
I  find  I  have  faid  too  much,  as  well  as  fpoken 
too  inconfiderately ;  what  farther  thoughts 
I  have  upon  this  fubje6l,  I  fliall  be  glad  to 
communicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improve- 
ment) when  we  meet ;  which  is  a  happinefs 
I  very  eameftly  defire,  as  I  do  likewife  fome 
opportunity  of  proving  how  niuch  I  think 
mtyfelf  obliged  to  your  friendfliip,  and  how 
truly  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

A.  Pope." 
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THE  Criticifin  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs, 
which  was  printed  in  The  Vijitor^  is  placed 
here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to  ber 
inferted  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  beft  taught  by  example. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  tlie  cultivation 
of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  mbft  excelled.  I  fhall  there- 
fore endeavour,  at  this  vijitj  to  entertain  the 
young  ftudents  in  poetry,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  d.efine  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  infcription  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  pai'ticular  cha- 
rafter  of  writing,  but  may  be  compofcd  in. 
yerfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly  pa-, 
negyrical ;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  diftinguifli- 
ed  with  -a  ftone  but  by  our  friends ;  but  it 
has  no  rule  to  reftrain  or  modify  it,  except 
this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  com- 
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mon  beholders  may  be  expe6led  to  have  lei- 
fure  and  patience  to  perufe. 

I. 

On   Charles   Earl  of  Dorset,    in  the 
Church  ofWythyham  in  Sujfex. 

'  Dorfet,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe*s  pride, 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy'd. 
The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fanftify'd  or  great, 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate  j 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fevere  his  lay. 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 
Bleft  fatyrift  1  who  touched  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  fhow'di  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  pleafe, 
Yet  facred  kept  his  friendfhip,  and  hi^  eafe, 
Bleft  peer !  his  great  forefathers  every  grace 
Refleftjng,  and  reflefted  on  his  race ; 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  fhine, 
And  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firft  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains 
a  kind  of  information  which  few  would  want, 
that  the  man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  ereft- 
ed,  died.  There  are  indeed  fome  qualities 
worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead,  but 
none  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him  from 

the 


the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  won- 
der that  he  fhould  die.  What  is  meant  by 
judge/)/ nature y  IS  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature 
is  not  the  objefl  of  human  judgement ;  for  it 
is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by  nature  is  meant^  what  is  commonly  called 
nature  by  the  criticks,  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  things  really  exifting,  and  anions  really 
performed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  oppos- 
ed to  art ;  nature  being,  in  this  fenfe,  only 
the  beft  effeft  of  art. 

^hefcourge  ofpride^^    . 

*  Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  not,: 
what  is  intended,  an  illuflratipn  of  the 
former.  Pride,  in  the  Great,  is  indeed  well 
enough  connefte^l  with  .  knaves  in  flate, 
though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous . 
and  light ;  but  the  mention  Qi  fanBified  pride 
will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learnings 
but  rather  to  Ibme  fpecies  of  tyranny  or  op- 
preffion,  fomething  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppeiy, 

Tet  foft  bis  natufe^rr 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  ftgt 
flrft  beftowed  bn  Dorfet  by  Pope.  The  next 
vsrfe  is  ejctremely  beautiful. 
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Blejljatyrift  /— 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  which 
Pope  was  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  thefe  imitations  with  much  harflmefs; 
in  long  performances  they  are  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided,  and  in  fhorter  they  may  be  indulged, 
becaufe  the  train  of  the  compofition  may  na- 
turally involve  them,  or  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  fubjeft  allow  little  choice.  However, 
what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own,  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  critical  juftice 
to  ^ve  every  bird  of  the  Mufes  his  proper 
feather. 

Bleji  courtier  /— 

Whether  a  courtier  can  be  properly  com- 
mended for  keeping  his  eafe  Jhcred^  may  per- 
haps be  difputable.  To  pleafe  king  and 
country,  without  lacrificing  friendlhip  to 
any  change  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommon 
inftance  of  prudence  or  felicity, .  and  deferved 
to  be  kept  feparate  from  h  poor  a  commen- 
dation as  care  of  his  €afe.  I  wifh  our  poets 
would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the 
ufe  of  the  vfoiAfaeredy  which  furely  fhould 
never  be  applied  in  a  ferious  compofition, 

but 
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but  where  fbme  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is  exafted 
or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  fiiendfliip 
facredy  becaufe  promifes  of  friendfhip  are 
very  awful  ties;  but  metliinks  he  cannot, 
but  in  a  burlefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  his 
taJkfacred. 

Bleji  peer  ! 

The  bleffing  afcribed  to  the  peer  has  no 
conneftion  with  his  peerage:  they  might 
happen  to  any  other  man,  whofe  anceftors 
were  remembered,  or  whofe  pofterity  were 
likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be 
worthy  either  of  the  wfiter  or  of  the  man 
entombed. 

II. 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal,  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  Wil- 
liam III.  wboy  having  refgned  his  place ^ 
died  in  his  retirement  at  Efdjibam/led  in 
BerJiJhire^   1 716. 

A  plcafmg  form,  a  finn,  yet  cautious  mind. 
Sincere,  though  prudent  i  cpnftant,  yet  refign*d ; 

Honour 
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Honour  unchahg'd,  a  principle  profeft, 
Fix*d  to  one  fide,  but  moderate  to  the  reft ; 
An  honeft  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 
Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 
Fiird  with  the  fenfeof  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truths    , 
A  generous  faith,  from  fuperftition  free ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  j 
Such  this  man  was  5  who  now,  from  earth  removM, 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there 
appears,  at  the  firft  view,  a  fault  which  I 
think  fcarcely^any  beauty  can  compenfate. 
The  name  is  omitted.  •  The  end  of  an 
epitaph  is  to  convey  fome  account  of  the  dead; 
and  to  what  purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of 
Mm  whofe  name  is  concealed  ?  An  epitaph, 
and  a  hiftory,  of  a  namelefs  hero,  are  equal- 
ly abfurd,  lince  the  virtues  and  qualities  fo 
recounted  in  either,  are  fcattered  at  the 
mercy  of  fortune  to  he  appropriated  by  guefs. 
The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the 
ftone ;  but  what  obligation  has  it  to  the 
poet,  whofe  verfes  wander  over  the  earth, 
and  leave  their  fubjeft  behind  them,  arid 
who  is  fprqed;,   like  .aa  unfkilful  painter, 

:  .  '.  '  -.  ^    ,  ..     '  .J.    i..       ..  •      ■  .  -    to- 
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to  make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious 
help? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation, 
and  contains  nothing  ftriking  or  particular  j 
but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  de- 
fers of  his  fubje6l.  He  faid  perhaps  the 
teft  that  could  be  faid.  There  are,  however, 
fome  defefts  which  were  not  made  neceffary 
by  the  charafter  in  which  he  was  employed. 
There  is  no  oppofition  between  an  hone/f 
courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for  an  honeji  courtier 
cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  iri 
fhort  compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the 
word  too ;  every  rhyme  (hould  be  a  wore!  of 
emphafis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  fafely  neglefted, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excufable,  or  allows  room 
for  beauties  fufRcient  to  overpower  the  eifedts 
of  petty  faults.  j, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feverith  line  the 
word  Jilled  is  weak  and  profaic,  having ,  no 
particular  adaptation  to  any  of  th^  words  that 
follow  it. 

The 
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The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connection  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
rafter,  nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man 
defcribed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on 
jthc  poor  confpirator  *  who  died  lately  in 
prifon,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than 
forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  againft 
him,  the  fentiment  had  been  juft  and  pathe«- 
tical ;  but  why  fhould  Trumbal  be  congra- 
tulated upon  his  liberty,  who  had  never  known 
reftraiijt? 

III. 

On  the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt.,  only  Son 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  at 
the  Church  of  Stanton^Harcourt  in  Oxford- 
Jhire^   1720. 

To  this  fad  fiirinc,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  moft  lov'd,  the  fon  moft  dear: 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendfhip  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

How  vain  is  rcafon,  eloquence  how  weak !    . 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov*d  friend  infcribe  thy  ftone, 
Ar}d  with  a  father's  forrows  mix  his  own  I 

*  Bernardi, 

.    -.  '  this 
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This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  artful  introduftion  of  the  name,  which 
is  inferted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which 
chance  muft  concur  with  genius,  which  nd 
man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and  which  can- 
not be  copied  but  with  fervile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wifh  that,  of  this  infcription, 
the  two  laft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they 
take  away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not 
add  to  the  fenfe. 

0«   James    Craggs,   Efp 

in  JVeJiminJier'Abbey^ 

JACOBVS      CRAGGS> 

KEGT  MAGNAE  BI^ITANNIAE   A   SECRETIS 

ET    CONSlLltS.  SANCTIORIBVS, 

1>RINCIPIS    PARITER    AC    POPULI    AMOR   ET 

D  £  L I  C  I  A  £  : 

VI3CIT  TITVLIS  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR, 

AKNOS    HEY    PAVCOS,    XXXV. 

OB«  FEB.  XVI.  MPCCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  foul  fincerc, 
In  adion  faithful^  and  in  honour  cl^r ! 

Who 
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Who  broke  no  promife,  ferv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend  j 
Ennobled  by  himfelf,  by  all  approved, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honoured,  by  the  Mufe  he  lovU 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally 
intended  for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  fome 
faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with 
which  they  ai-e  torn  from  the  poem  that  firft 
contained  them.  We  may,  however,  obferve 
fome  defefls.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
"words  in  the  firft  rouplet :  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  tell  of  him,  who  was  Jincerey  true^  ani 
faithful^  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

TJiere  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended 
in  the  fourth, line,  which  is  not  very  obvious: 
"where  is  the  wonder,  that  he  who  gained  no 
title  ^  fhould  lofe  no  friend"? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  ab*^ 
furdity  of  joining,  in  the  fame  infcription, 
Latin  ^nd  Englifh,  or  verfe  and  profe.  If 
either  language  be  preferable  to  the.  other,  let 
that  only  be-ufed ;  for  no  reafon  can  be  given 
why  part  of  the  information  fliQuld  be  givra 
in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a 

tomb. 
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tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any 
other  occafion ;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
conveniently  told  in  verfe,  and  then  to  call  in 
the  help  of  profe,  has  always  the  appearance 
of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an  attempt 
unaccompliflied.  Such  an  epitaph  refembles 
the  converfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part 
of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part 
by  figns. 

■V. 

Intended  for    Mr.  R  o  w  E* 
In  Wejlminjler ^ Abbey  k 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  We  truft. 
And  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  fhall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  fhade,  and  endlefs  reft  1 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that 
it  belongs  lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near 
him ;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  information 
concerning  either, 

VoL.IV-  C^  To 
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To  wifli,  Feace  to  tbyjhade^  is  too  mytho- 
Jogical  to  be  admitted  into  a  chriftian  tempk: 
the  ancient  worfhip  has  infe6ted  almoft  ali 
our  other  compofitions,  and  might  therefore 
'be  contented  to  fpare  our  epitaphs.  Let  £c* 
tion,  at  ItaSiy  ceaie  with  life>  and  let  us  be 
ierious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

X)n  Mrs.  C  o  n  B  K  T, 
who  died  of  41  Cancer  in  her  Breaji. 

Here  rells  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  rea(bn,  and  with  fobcr  fcnfe: 
No  conquefts  ihe,  but  o'er  hcrfelf  defir'd  j 
No  arts  effay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paflion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown. 
Convinced  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own.  * 
So  unaffcftcd,  fo  composed  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin'd. 
Heaven,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try'd. 
The  faint  fuftained,  but  the  woman  A^^A. 

I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  moft 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs ;  the  fulgcft 
of  it  is  a  chara6ler  not  dilcriminated  by  any 
fhinmg  or  eminent  peculiaiities ;  yet  that 
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which  really  makes,  though  not  the  fplendor, 
the  felicity  of  life,  and  that  which  every  wife 
man  will  choofe  for  his  final  and  lafting  com- 
panion in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  difgufted 
from  the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the 
vain.  Of  fuch  a  charafter,  which  the  dull 
overlook,  and  the  gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that 
the  value  fhould  be  made  known,  and  the  dig- 
nity eftablifticd,  Domeftic  virtue,  as  it  is 
exerted  without  great  occafions,  or  confp;- 
cuous  confequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  attra6l  regard, 
and  enforce  reverence*  Who  can  forbear  to 
lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name 
in  the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  infcription 
be  examined,  it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than 
the  reft.  There  is  fcarce  one  line  taken  from 
common  places,  unlefs  it  be  that  in  which 
only  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  our  own.  I  once  heard 
a  Lady  of  great  beauty  and  elegance  objeft  to 
the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unhatural 
and  incredible  panegyrick.  Of  this  let  the 
Ladies  judge. 

CL2  VII. 
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On  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
DiGBY,  and  of  his  Sijier  Mary,  ereBed 
by  their  Father  the  Lord  Digby,  an  the 
Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetjhirey  1 727. 

Go  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  rnodcfi  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth : 
Composed  in  fufferings,  and  in  joy  fedatc. 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word>  in  every  thought  fincere. 
Who  knew  no  wifli  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 
Of  fofteft  manners^  unaffeftcd  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go,  live  !  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blefl:  maid !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penfive  haft  foUow'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Stcer'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  Ihore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thefe  tears,  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  fhare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief:  * 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  verfe  receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  I 

This 
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This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only 
a  general  indifcriminate  charafter,  and  of  the 
fifter  tells  nothing  but  that  (he  .died.  The . 
difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  par- 
ticular and  appropriate  praife.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever 
be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  charaSier 
at  dlU  have  little  that  diftinguifhes  them  from 
others  equally  good  or  bad,  and  therefore^ 
nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  which  may  not 
be  applied  with  equal  jpropriety  to  a  tlioufand 
more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyrick,  that 
there  is  inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was 
bom  in  one  year,  and  died  in  another ;  yet 
many  ufeful  and  amiable  lives  have  been 
fpeint,  which  yet  leave  little  materials,  for  any 
other  memorial.  Thefe  are  however  not  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  poetry;  and  whenever 
friendfhip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubje6ls,  he  muft  be 
forgiven  if  he  fometimes  wanders  in  genera- 
lities, and  utters  the  fame  praifes  over  different 
tombs* 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking 

Q^  how 
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how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs 
which  he  compofed,  found  it  neceflary  to 
borrow  from  himfelf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs, 
^^hich  he  has  written,  corhprife  about  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  Hues,  in  which  there  are  more 
repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  the 
reft  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  charafter  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarce 
any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft 
ind  moft  elegant,  is  borrowed.  The  con* 
clufion  is  the  fame  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but 
is  here  more  elegant  and  better  conne£t6d. 

VIII. 

On  jSi>  G6DFREY  Kneller. 
Jn  WeJlminJier^Jhbey^  ^7^3* 

Kneller,  by  heaven,  and  not  a  maftcr  taught, 
Whofe  art  was  nature,  and  whofe  pidbures  thought; 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch'd  from  fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great, 
luies  crown 'd  with  Princes  honours.  Poets  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  work$  i  and,  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 
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Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good, 
the  fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed 
with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crooned 
not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  tfie  /aysj 
and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed,  but  of 
vciy  harfh  conftruflion. 

DC. 

On  General  Hknry  Withers* 
In  Wejiminjler- Abbey ^   ^729* 

Here,  Withers,  reft !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  mind, 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind, 
O!  born  to  arms!  O!  worth  in  youth  approved! 
O  !  foft  humanity  in  age  bclov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy*  veteran  drops  a  tear 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  fxgh  fincerc. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  (pirit,  or  thy  focial  love ! 
Amidft  corruption,  lujcury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofc  EngJifh  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone, 

•  a_4  The 
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The  epitaph  on  -Withers  affords  another 
inftance  of  common  places,  though  fome- 
what  diverfified,  by  mingled  qualities,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  a  profeffion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
unpleafing ;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in 
our  language ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  begin-r 
ning  of  a  fentence,  always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
epcpreffed  for  him,  by  different  forts  pf  m^n, 
raifes  him  to  efteem  j  there  is  yet  fomething 
of  the  common  cant  of  fuperficial  fatirifts, 
who  fuppofe  that  the  infincerity  of  a  courtier 
deflroys  all  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  is 
equally  a  diflfembler  tq  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  fhould  wifh  the  epir 
taph  to  clofe,  but  that  I  fhould  be  unwilling 
to  lofe  the  tvv^o  next  lines,  which  yet  aie  dearly 
bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the 
four  that  follow  them. 


X. 
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X. 


On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 
At  Eajlhamfted  in  Berk/hire^   1730. 

This  modeft  ftbne,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honefl:  man : 
A  poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great: 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  cafe. 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  li v'd,  and  that  he  dy 'd. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  bor- 
rowed. The  four  next  lines  contain  a  fpecies 
of  praife  peculiar,  original,  and  juft.  Here; 
therjefore,  the.  infcription  fhould  have  ended, 
the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but  what 
is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wife  and  good. 
The  charafter  of  Fenton  was  fo  amiable,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  to  wifti  for  fome  poet  or 
biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully  for  the 

« 

advantage  of  pofterity.  If  he  did  not  ftand 
in  the  firft  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a 
place  in  the  fecond  j  ^nd,  whatever  p riticifm 

may 
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may  objeft  to  his  writings,  cenfure  could  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  fiis  life. 

XI. 

On  Mr.  Gay. 
In  Weftminfier^Abkey^  ^732* 

Of  manners  gen tle>  of  afFeftions  mild; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  fimplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage^ 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafh  the  age : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftatc. 
And  uncorruptedr  ev'n  among,  the  Great ! 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thefe  arc  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bull 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duft  f 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  (hall  fay> 
Striking  dicir  peafivc  bo&ms — Here  lies  Gav.' 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author, 
this  epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  attention ;  yet  it  is  not 
more  happily  executed  than  the  reft,  for  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  fucceis  of  a 
poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The 
fame  obfervation  maybe  extended  to  all  works 
of  imagination,,  which  are  often  influenced 
by  caufes  wholly  oul  of  the  performer's 

power, 
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power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not 
the  origin,  by  fudden  elevations  of  rftind 
which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf,  and 
which  foraetimes  rife  when  he  experts  them 
leaft- 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only 
echoes  of  each  other;  gentle  manners  and  mild 
affeBions^  if  they  mean  any  thing,  muft  mean 
the  fame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is 
not  much  for  a  poet.  The  mt  of  man^  and 
lihtjimplicity  of  a  childy  make  a  poor  and  vul** 
gar  contrail,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence, 
either  intelleftual  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly 
introduced  after  the  mention  of  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefsj  which  are  made  the  conftituents  of 
his  charafter ;  for  a  man  fo  mild  and  gentle  to 
temper  his  rage^  wa&  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found, 
luid  mean  in  its  conception }  theoppofition  is 
obvious,  and  the  word  lajh  ufed  abiblutely, 

and 
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and  without  any  modification,  is  grofs  and 
improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  m  poverty,  and 
free  from  corruption  among  the  Great  ^  is  indeed 
fuch  a  peculiarity  as  deferved  notice.  But  to 
be  a  fafe  companion  is  praife  merely  negative, 
arifing  not  from  the  poffeflion  of  virtue,  but 
the  abfence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the  moft 
odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  charafter,  by 
aflerting  that  he  was  lamented  in  bis  end.  Every 
man  that  dies  is,  at  leaft  by  the  writer  of  his 
epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  lamented,  and  there- 
fore this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour 
to  Gay. 

The  eight  firft  lines  have  no  grammar; 
the  adjeftives  are  without  any  fubftantive,  and 
the  epithets  without  a  fubjeft. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bofoms  of  the  worthy  and  the 
good,  who  are  diftinguilhed  only  to  lengthen 
the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  few  underftand  it ; 
a^d  fo  harfh,  when  it  is  explained,  that  ftiU 
fewer  approye, , 
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XII. 

Intended  for   Sir    Isaac    Newton, 
In  Wejiminjier- Abbey. 

IsAACus  Newtonius: 

Quem  Immortalem 

Tcftantur,  ^empusy  Naturae  Cislum: 

Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  faid.  Let  Newton  be!  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  fhort  as  it  is,  the  faults 
feem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fhould 
'  be  Latin  and  part  Englifh,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover.  In  the  Latin,  the  oppofition  of 
Immortalis  and  Mortalis^  is  a  mere  found,  ox 
a  mere  quibble ;  he  is  not  immortal  in  any 
fenfe  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 


In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and 
the  words  night  2xA  light  are  too  nearly 
allied. 

XIIL 
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XIII. 

On  Edmund  Duke. of  Bvckiugh am, wk 
died  in  the  i  gfb  Tear  of  his  Age,  1 73  5. 

If  modeft  youth,  with  cool  reflcftion  crown'd, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  fave  a  parent's  jufteft  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  linking  date  -, 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  alk'd  thy  tear, 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  Ihone  approved,  ' 
The  fenate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  fofccr  honours,  and  lefs  noify  fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart  j 
And  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to  heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to 
the  reft,  but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon. 
To  crown  with  refieSlion  is  furely  a  mode  of 
fpeech  approacliing  to  nonfenfe.  Opening 
virtues  blooming,  rounds  13  jfbmething  like  tau- 
tology ;  the  fix  following  lines  are  poor  and 
profaick.    Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufcd 

for  arts^  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart. 

The 
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The  fix  laft  lines  are  the  beft,  but  not  ex- 
cellent. 

The  reft  of  Jiis  iepukhral  performances 
hardly  deferve  Xhe  motice  of  criticifm.  The 
contemptible  JOaahgue  between  H  £  and  She 
fhould  have  beesi  fupprefled  £or  the  author's 
iake. 

In  his  laft  «pitapli  on  himfelf  ,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocvflar  upon  one  of  the  few 
tbkijgis  that  maJsie  wife  men  tierjlous,  he  con« 
ipunds  the  Jawing  man  with  the  -dead : 

Under  this  flone^  or  under  this  fiU^ 
Or  under  this  turf^  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion, 
under  what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He 
forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
ftate  of  uncertainty ,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid 
over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is 
th^  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this 
jGbems.ta  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fol-* 
lowing  timelefs  lines : 

Ludpvici 
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Ludovici  Arcofti  humantur  ofla 
Sub  hoc  marmore,  vcl  fub  hac  humo^  feu 
Sub  quicqqid  voluit  benignus  hasres 
Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  feu 
Opportunius  incidens  Viator  5  • 
'  Nam  fcire  haud  potuit  futura,  fed  nee 
Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 
Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 
Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit. 
Quae  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 
Olim  fiquod  haberet  fepulchrum. 

Surely  even  the  writer  of  thefe  lines  did  not 
venture  to  expeft  that  he  fhould  have  ever 
had  fuch  an  illuftrious  imitator. 
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CHRISTOPHER  Pitt,  of  whom 
whatever  I  (hall  relate,  more  than  has 
been  akeady  publifhed,  I  owe  to  the  kind 
communication  of  Dr.  Warton,  was  born  in 
1699  at  Blandford,  the  fon  of  a  phyfidan 
much  eftecmedi 

. .  He  was^  in  I7i4>  received  as  a  fcholar  in- 
to Wincheftet  Cdllegc,  where  he  was  diflin- 
guiftied  by  exercifes  of  uncommon  elegance ; 
and,  at  his  rCBlovalto  New  College  in  17 19, 
prefented  to  the  eleflors,  as  the  produ6l  of 
Jiis  private  and  voluntary  ftudies,  a  compleat 
verfion  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did  not 
then  kiiow  to  have  beentranilated  by  Rowe, 
i  R  2  This 
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This  is  an  inftancc  of  early  diligence  which 
well  deferves  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppref- 
fion  of  fiich  a  work,  recommended  by  ^ch 
uncommon  circumftances,  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
fuperfluous  books ;  but  incitements  to  early 
excellence  arc  never  fuperfluous,  and  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many 
imitations. 

When  he  had  refidcd  at  his  College  three 
years,  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of 
Pimpern  in  Dorfetfhire  (1722),  by  his  rela- 
tion, Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfeildfea  in  Hampfhire  j 
and,  refigning  his  fellowfllip,  continued  at 
Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  lie  became  Maf- 
ter  of  Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranilated 
Vidas  Art  of  Poetry y  which  Triftram's  ele« 
gant  edition  had  then  made  pc^ukr.  In  this 
tranflation  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf,  bigth  by 
Its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  fkilful  adapta^^ 
tion  of  his  numbers,  to  the  images  exprefled ;. 
a*  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour 
enforced  and  exemplified. 

2  He 
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He  then  retbed  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleafing  by  its  fituation,  and  therefore  likely 
to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet  5  where 
he  paffed  the  reft  of  his  life,  reverenced  for 
his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftncfs  of 
his  temper  and  the  eafinefs  of  his  manners. 
Before  ftrangers  he  had  fomething  of  the 
fcholar's  timidity  or  diftruft;  but  when  he 
became  familiar  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
chearful  and  entertaining.  His  general  be- 
nevolence procured  general  refpeft ;  and  he 
pafled  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither 
too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too 
low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  compofed  his  Mifcellany, 
publifhed  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  neceflary 
to  know :  thofe  which  have  dates  appeal*  to 
have  been  very  early  produftions,  and  i 
have  not  obferved  that  any  rife  above  me- 
diocrity. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  Fida  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  publifhed  a  verfion  of  the;  firft  book  of 
the  Eneid.     This  being,   I  fuppQfe,   com- 

R  3  mended 
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mended  by  his  friends,  he  fdmc  time  afteN 
wards  added  three  or  four  more ;  with  an  ad«» 
vertifement,  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  as 
tranflating  with  great  indifference,  and  with 
a  progrefs  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly 
confcious. 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contention 
with  his  modefly,  or  any  awe  of  the  name 
of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  complete  Englifti 
Eneid,  which  I  am  forry  to  fee  excluded 
from  the  collection  of  his  poems.  It  would 
have  been  pleafing  to  havie  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  two  belt  tranflations  that 
perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of 
the  fame  author. 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  na^ 
turally  obferved  his  failures,  and  avoided 
them ;  and,  a§  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad, 
he  had  an  example  of  an  exaft,  equable,  and 
fplendid  verfification.  With  thefe  advan^ 
tages,  feconded  by  great  diligence,  he  might 
fuccefsfuUy  labour  particular  paffages,  and 
efcape  many  errors.  If  the  two  verfiong  are 
compared,  perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  ge- 

ner^ 
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ncral  vigour  and  fprightlinefs,  and  Pitt  often 
ftops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a 
iingle  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's 
beauties  are  neglefted  in  the  languor  of  a 
cold  and  liftlefs  perufal ;  that  Pitt  pleafes  the 
criticks,  and  Dryden  the  people  s  that  Pitt  is 
quoted^  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  wh^ch 
this  great  work  defcrvedly  conferred  j  for  he 
left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  un-» 
der  a  ftone  at  Blandford^  on  which  is  this 
infcription : 

In  memory  of 

Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.A* 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry  1 

and  yet  more 

for  the  univerfal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  the  primitive 

fimplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  di^d  beloved 

Apr.  13,  1748. 

aged  48, 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a^ 
minifter  well  efteemed  for  his  piety  and 
xiiligcnce,  was  bom  September  7,  1700,  at 
Ednam,  in  the  Ihire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
his  father  was  paftor.  His  mother,  whole 
name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a 
portion  of  a  fmall  eftate.  The  revenue  pf  a 
parifh  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  difficult 
ty  with  which  Mr-  Thomfon  fupported  his  • 
family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr,  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minifter,  difcovering 
in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  ex- 
cellence, undertook  to  fuperintend  his  cduca^ 
tjpn^  and  provide  iiim  bpoks, 

He 
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He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place 
which  he  delights  to  recoUeft  in  his  poem  of 
Autumn  ;  but  was  not  confidered  by  his  maf- 
ter  as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though  in 
thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his 
friends  with  poetical  compofitions  ;  with 
which  however  he  fo  little  pleafed  himfelf, 
that  on  every  new-year's  day  he  threw  in- 
to the  fire  all  the  produ6tions  of  the  forego- 
ing year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  not  refided  two  years 
when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his  children 
to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  raifed  upon 
her  little  eftate  what  money  a  mortgage  could 
afford,  and,  removing  with  her  family  to 
Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her  fon  rifing  into 
eminence. 

The  defign  of  Tliomfon^s  friends  was  to 
breed  him  a  minifter.  He  lived  at  Edin- 
burgh, as  at  fchool,  without  diftinftion  or 
expe6lation,  till,  at  the  ufual  time,  he  per- 
formed a  probationary  exorcife  by  explain- 
ing 
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ihg  a  pfalm.  His  diftion  was  fo  poetically 
fplendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  profcffor 
of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  fpeaking  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience, 
and  he  cenfured  one  of  his  expreffions  as  in- 
decent, if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  reprefled 
his  thoughts  of  an  ecclefiaftical  chara6ler> 
and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence 
his  bloflbms  of  poetry,  which  however  were 
in  feme  danger  of  a  blaftj  for,  fubmitting 
his  productions  to  fome  who  thought  them- 
felves  qualified  to  critidfe,  he  heard  of  no- 
thing  but  faults,  but,  finding  other  judges 
more  favourable,  he  did  not  fufter  himfelf  to 
fink  into  defpondence. 

He  eafily  difcovered  that  the  only  ftage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of 
advantage,  was  London  j  a  place  too  wide 
for  the  operation  of  petty  competitipn  an4 
private  malignity,  wh»r©  merit  might  ioofi 
become  confpicuous,  and  would  fiiid  friend? 
as  foon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it, 
A  lady,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother^ 
gdvifed  him  to  tl^e  journey,  and  promifed 

fome 
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fome  countenance  or  afliftance,  which  at  tad 
he  never  received;  however,  he  juflafied  his 
adventure  by  her  encouragement,  and  came  to 
feek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mi*^ 
Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  duke 
of  Montrofe.  He  had  recommendations  to 
feveral  perfons  of  confcquence,  which  he  ha^ 
tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief ;  but  as 
he  pafled  along  the  ftreet,  with  the  gaping 
Curiofity  of  ,a  new-comer,  his  attention  was 
upon  every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and 
his  magazine  of  credentials  was  ftolen  from 
him. 

His  firfl  want  was  of  a  pair  of  ftioes-  '  For 
the  fupply  of  all  his  neceflities,  his  whole 
fund  was  his  Winter^  which  for  a  time  could 
find  no  purchafer ;  till,  at  laft,  Mr-  Millaii 
was  perfuaded  tb  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  and 
this  low  price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafon  to 
regret  \  but,  by  accident,  -  Mr.  Whatley,  a 
man  not  wholly  unknown  among  authors, 
happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo  <fe* 
lighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  cele- 
brating its  excellence.     Thomfon  obtained 

likewife 
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Kkewife  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill,  whomi 
being  friendlefs  and  indigent,  and  glad  of 
kindnefs,  he  courted  with  every  expreffion  of 
fervile  adulation. 

V 

^  f 

Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,  but  attrafted  no  regard  from  him  to  the 
authdr ;  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten- 
tion by  fbme  verfes  addr^lfed  to  Thomfon, 
and  publilhed  in  one  of  the  newfpapers, 
which  cenfured  the  great  for  their  negleft  of 
ingenious  men.  Thomfon  then  received  a 
prefent  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives 
this  account  to  Mr.  Hill : 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  laft,  that  on  Sa- 
"  turday  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer 
Compton.     A  certain  gentlema,n>  without 
my  deiire,  fpoke  to  him  concerning  me ; 
his  anfwer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  near 
him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the  queftion, 
"  If  he  defired  that  I  fhould  wait  on  him  ? 
"  he  returned,  he  did.     On  this,  the  gentle- 
man gave  me  an  introduftory  Letter  to 
him.     He  received  me  in  what  they  com- 
monly call  a  civil  manner ;  alkcd  me  fome 
common-place  queftions,  and  made  me  a 

^"  prefent 
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prefcnt  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very 
ready  to  Own  that  the  prefent  waa  large? 
*^  than  my  performance  dcfefved  3  and  (haH 
"  afcribe  it  to  his  generofity,  or  any  other 
"  caufe>  rather  than  the  merit  of  the  addrefs  /* 

The  poem»  which,  being  of  a  new  Iqjidj 
few  would  venture  at  firft  to  lilce,  by  degrees 
gained  upon  the  publick;  a|id  one  e(lit)on 
was  very  fpeedily  fugceeded  by  another. 

Thomibn*s  credit  was  now  high,  and  every 
day  brought  him  new  friends  5  among  others 
Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous,  fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
his  qualities  fuch>  that  he  recQmmended  him 
to  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot* 

Winter  was  accompanied ,  in  many^tions, 
not  only  with  a  preface  and  a  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praifes  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  MaUet 
(then  MalIocb)j  and  Mira,  the  fiiSbitious  name 
of  a  lady  once  too  well  kjiown.  Why  the 
dedications  are,  to  Winter  and  the  otl>er  fca- 
fons,  contrarily  to  cuftom,  left  out  in  the 
coUefted  works,  the  reader  may  enquire. 

The 
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The  next  year  ( 1 727)  he  diftinguifhed  him-^ 
ftilf.  by  .three  publications  3  of  Summer,  in 
purfuanfce  of  his  plan  *,  of  a  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton y  which  Jie  wis  enabled 
to  perform. as  an  exadi:  philofophpr  by  the  in-* 
fl:ru<3ion  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  of  Britannia^  a 
kind  of  poetical  invedlive  againft  the  miniftry, 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  refentihg  the  depredations  of  tlie 
Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himfelf 
an  adherent  to  the  oppofition,  and  had  there- 
fore no  favour  to  expefl  from  the  Court* 

-  Thomfon,  having  been  fome  time  enter- 
tained in  the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  was' 
defirous  of  tefttfying  his  gratitude  by  making 
him  the  patron  of  his  Swnmer\  but  the  fame 
kindnefs  which  had  firft  difpofed  lord  Bin- 
ning to  encourage '  him,  determined  him  tcr 
refufe  the  dedicationi  which  was  by  his  ad- 
vice addreffed  to  Mr.  Doddingtonj  a  man^ 
who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputa- 
tion ahd:  fortune  of  a  poet.  . 
r  . .       .            '  . 

z  SprHg  was  publifhed  next  year,  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  countefs  of  Hertford ;  whofe 
•  cVot.  IV.  S  praftice 
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pfaflice  it  was  to  invite  every  Summer  fome 
poet  into  the  country,  to.  hear  her  verfes,  and 
aflift  her  ftudies.  This  honour  was  one 
Summer  conferred  on  Thomfon,  who  took 
more  delight  in  caroufing  with  lord  Hertford 
and  his  friends  than  aflifting  her  ladyfhip's 
poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  re- 
ceived another  fummons. 

Autumn^  the  feafon  to  which  the  Spring  and 
Summer  are  preparatory,  ftili  remained  un- 
fung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  publifbed  (1730) 
his  works  colle6ted. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  So- 
phonijbay  which  raifed  fuch  expedatioh,  that 
every  rehearfal  was  dignified  with  a  fpkndid 
audience,  coUeded  to  anticipate  the  delight 
that  was  preparing  for  the  publick.  It  was 
ofaferved  howe^'^er  that  nobody  was  much  af- 
fedled,  and  that  the  company  rofe  as  from  a 
moral  lefture. 

It  had  upon  the  ftage  no  unuilial  degree 
of  fuccefs .  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  tafte  of  pleafurc.  There  was  a  feeble  line 
in  the  play  5 

aso- 
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O  Sophonifba,  Sophonifba,  Ol 

This  ^ave  occafion  to  a  waggifh.parody  > 
O,  Jemniy  Thomfbni  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O  \ 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the 
town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of*  the  Pro- 
logue to  Sophonijba  the  firft  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifh 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  lines  wtere  added 
by  Mallet* 

m 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards^  by  th« 
influence  of  Dr.  Rundle,  lent  to  travel  with 
Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
Chancellor*  He  was  yet  young  enough  to 
receive  new  impreflions,  to  have  his  opinions 
reftified^  aiid  his  views  enlarged  j  nor  can  htf 
be  fuppofed.  to  have  wanted  tliat  curiofitf 
which  is  infeparabk  from  an  a£tive  and  com-* 
prchenlive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
luppctfed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
intdki5t:ttaL  luxury ;  he  was  every  day  feafted 
with  inftruftive  novelties ;  he  lived  fplendidljr 

S  2  without 
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without  expence,  and  might  expefl  when  he 
returned  home  a  certain  eftablifhment. ' 

At  -this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofitioii  tb 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
claniours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt 
the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which 
was  not  in  danger,  Thomfon,  in  his  travels 
on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many 
evils  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  other  go- 
vernments,, that  he  refolved  to  write  a  very 
long  poem,*  in  five  parts,,  upon  Liberty. 

^  While  he  was  bufy  on  the  firft  book,  Mr- 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place^of 
fecretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initiallines. 
a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

V 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  Ipent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  himfelf  upon 
k  as  his  noblefl:  work ;  but  an  author  and  his 
reader  are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty 
called  in  v-ain  upon  her  votaries  to  «ad  her 
praifes  and  reward  her  encomiaft  :  her  praifes 
were  condemned  to  harbour  fpiiders,  and  to: 
^tlier  duft^  none  of  Thomfoa's-peiformances 
were  fo  little  regarded.        ... .'    ,•   I'x ;  ' 
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,.  The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  er- 
roneous;  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images 
muft  tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  exam- 
pies  to  prove  a  pofition  which  nobody  denied, 
as  it  was'  from  the  beginning  fuperfluous, 
imift  quickly  grow  difgufting.  ^  • 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  ftate;  hut  .when  the  author's- 
works  were  coUeftedi  after  his  death,  was» 
ihortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  lir . 
berty  whichj  as  it  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to . 
leffen  the  confidence  of  fodety,  and  to  con- 
found the  charafters  of  authors,  by  making, 
one  man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another, 
canhot  be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety 
of  the  altersLtion,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. 
—I  wifli  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  cafe  and  plenty,  and ' 
feems  for  a  while  to  have  lufpended  his  po-* 
etry ;  but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  labour ' 
by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  ^ 
then  became  vacant;  and  though  the  lord* 
Hardwicke  delayed  for  fome  time  to  give  it 
away,  Thomfon'stafhfulnefs,  or  pride,  or 

^3  V         ^    fome 
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fome  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable, 
l^ithheld  him  from  foliGiting;  and  the  new 
Ch^cellor  would  not  give  hinj  what  he  would 
pot  afk. 

He  now  iielapfed  tp  his  fpriner  indigei^ei 
jbut  the  prince  of  Wales  wag  at  that  tkig 
ftruggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influ-» 
ence  qf  Mr.  Lyttelton  profblibd  himfelf  flie 
patron  of  wit :  to  him  Thomfon  was  intrQ» 
(duced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the 
ftate  of  his  affairs,  faid,  that  they  were  in  a 
fHore  p(^etical  fofiure  tbm  formerly  ;  and  had  a 
peniion  aliowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds 
isiyear. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(1738)  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon  y  which  was 
much  Ihortened  in  the  reprefentationj  It 
had  the  fate  which  moft  commonly  attends 
mytliological  ftpries,  and  was  only  enduiJed, 
but  not  favoured.  It  ftrugglcd  with  fuch 
difficulty  through  the.firJft  night,  that  Thorn- 

*****  * 

|bn,  coming  iate  to  his  friejids  with  whom  he 
was  to  fup,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling^them, 
how  the  fweat  of  his  diftrefe  had  fo  difordered 
his  wig,  thaj:  he  cojil4  not  cpme  till  he  had 
heen  refitted  by  a  barbey^ 
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He  fo  interefted  himfelf  in  hw  own  drama,- 
that,  if  I  remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the 
upper  galtery  he  accompanied  the  players  by 
audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted 
him  to"  filence.  Pope  counteianced  Agamem-^ 
nofiy  by  coming  to  it  the  firft  night. 

About  this  time,  the  Aft  was  paffed  for  li- 
cenfing  plays,  of  which  the  firft  operation 
was  the  prohibition  of  Gujlavus  Vafa^  a  tra^ 
gedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whpm  the  publick  ce* 
compenfed  by  a  very  liberal  fubfcription ;  the 
next  was  the  ref  ufal  of  Edward  and  Eleonora^ 
offered  by  Thomfon.  It  is  hafd  to  difeovcy. 
why  either  play  Ihould  have  been  obftrufted. 
Thpmfon  like  wife  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
lofs  by  a  fobfcription,  of  which  I  cannot  now: 
tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomfon,  one  of  tl^  minifte- 
rial  writers  remarked,  that  be  had  taken  a  Li- 
berty which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in 
any  Seafon. 

He  was  loon  after  employed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr,  Mallet,  to  write  the  maiquc 

S  4  of 


of  Alfred,  which  was  afted  before  the  Prince 
at  CUefden-hbiife.,  ; 
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-  His  next  work  (1745)  was  H'ancred  and 
Sigifmunda^  the  mod  fucccf$ful  of  all  his  trage- 
dies i  for  it  ftill  keeps  its  tui^i  i^pon  the  ftage^^ 
He  feems  not  to  be,  either  by  the  bent  of, 
nature  or  habits  of  ftudy,  much  qualified  for 
tragedy.  It  does  not  ajppear  that  he  h^d 
much  fenfe  of  the  patheticfc,  and  his  diffxi-' 
five  and  defcriptive  ftyle  produced  declamation 
rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friendMr.Lyttelton  was  now  in  power 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  fur- 
v6yor-generai  of  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  from 
which,  when  his  xleputy  was  paid,  he  received 
about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publilh  was 
the  Cajile.  of  Indolence^  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  laft  finifhed  with 
great  accuracy.  .  The  firft  canto  opens  a  fcene. 
of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  was  not  long  to 
enjoy  it;  fQr>  by  taking  cold  on  the  water. 

between 
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between  London  and  Kew,  he.canght  Ji  diP 
order,  which,  with  fome  carelefsrexafperation; 
ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life; 
Auguft  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Ridimond,  without »an  infcription* 
but  a  monument  has  been  er^ed  to  jbiis  mc-;^ 
mory  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

Thomfon  was  of  ftature  above  the.  middle 
fize,  and  more  fat  than  bard  befeemSj  of  a  dull 
countenance,  and  a  grbrs,riuiammat^,  i^nr 
viting  appearance ;  filent  in  mingled  com-; 
pany,  but  chearful  among  fekfl:  friends,  arid» 
by  his  friends  very  tenderly  a?ni  warmly  b©-; 
loved-  ■  . 

He  left  behind  him"  the  tragedy  of  Corio- 
lams,  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron 
Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  ftage 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recom- 
jnendfed  by  a  Prologue,  which  C^uin,  who 
had  long  lived  with  Thomfon  in  fond  inti- 
macy, fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  Ihewed  him 
tobe,  on  that  occafion,  no  aSior.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  benevolence  is  very  ho- 
nourable to  Quih  J  who  is  reported  to  have 

delivered  Thomfon,  tlien  I^jxown  tpton  only 

for 


i^  his^  jgiwmis^lfromian  arccft,  by  a  vtty 
^Qnndcrable3pre&nt;  asui  its  contmciajice  is 
|;tfmounihk  to  both ;  £oz  fjdendfbip  is  iiot  al^ 
"VSSfs  the  feg»jfl  ©f  obUgation.  By  this  tragedy 
^  confidcrabk  fum  wa»  raifcd,  of  which  part 
<^6:harg€d  hi$.  debt9>  and  the  reft  was  remit-r 
ted  to  his  fitters,  whom,  however  rwnoved 
from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded 
with  great  tcndcrncls^  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  Letter  j  which  I  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  it  giv^s  me  at  once  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  the  fraternal  kindnefs 
of  Thomibn,  and  reflefting  on  the  friendly 
afliftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I  re- 

"  Hagky  in  Worc^erfiiire, 
■'■■•■    ^  Oaober  die  4th,  1747. 

« 

"  My  dear  Sifter, 

"  I  thought  you  h3d  known  me  better 
**  dian  ta  interpret  my  filence  into  a  dee«y 
*i.  of  affe«aion,  especially  as  your  behaviour 
*'  has  always. been  fiich  as  rather  to  increafc 
"  than  diminifh  it.  Don't  imagine,  becaufe 
*■  lam  a  bad  con^pondent,  that  I  can  ev«r 
**•  prove  ^an*  ^nfciad  friend  ^  brother.  I 
"  •  «  mufl 
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^  iwaft  do  myfelf  therjuftice  to  tell  you,  that 
^^  nvjr  afifeftions  are  naturally  very  fixed  and 
"  cbnftant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reafbn  of  com-^ 
**  plaint  againft  you  (of  which  by  the  bye  I 
**  h^e  not  the  fcaft  fhadow),  I  am  con- 
^  feious  of  fo  many  defefts  in  myfelf,  as  dif- 
"  pofc  me  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and 
**  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  trueft  heart-felt  fatif^ 
^f  feftioh  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  huf- 
*^  band,  and  are  in  eafy  contented  circum- 
"  ftances;  but  were  they  otherwife,  that 
^'  wotdd  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  ten- 
"  demcfs  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
^  tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive any  material  teftimonies  of  that 
hSgheft  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
Vsrhich  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal 
**  pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make 
**  them  now  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  tliey 
"  left  behind  them:  would  to  God  poor 
^*  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a 
*^  farther  witncfe  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay, 
^  and  that  i  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of 
f^  feeing  once  more  a  fifter,  who  fo  truly  de- 
'    ^  "  fenced 
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7  ibrved  .my  efteem  and  /love.  But  fftic-  is> 
"  happy^  wh^&we  ^muft  toil  a  little  longer> 
here  below:  let  us  however  do  it  chear-- 
fully  and  gratefully,  fuppprted  by  the 
L*  pkafiiig  |iope,  of  prieetipg  yet  again  on  %> 
iafer  ftiore^  where  to^  r-ecoUefil  the  ftorm*^ 
and  difficulties  of  life  will .  tnpt  perhaps 'be» 
*^  inconfiftent  with  that  blifsfiil  ftate.  You* 
"  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her 
*.f  name ;  for  you  msft  needs  have  had  a  par- 
\\  titular  tender  friendfhip  for  one  anotljeri* 
V  endeared  as  you  were  by  naturcj  byrliav** 
ing  paffed  the  afFe6lionate. years  of , your 
youth  together;  and  by  that  great  fo/tner 
and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardihip. 
That  it  was  in  my  power  to  eafe  it  a» 
little,,  I  account  one  of  the  ,moft. exqmfitej 
pleafures  of  my  life- — But  enough  of  .this, 
melancholy  though  not  unpleafiiig  ftf^un*  -^ 
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"  I  efteeni  you  for  your  feijfible  and  difin-. 
tercfted. advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  fee 
by  my  Letter  to  him :  as  I  approve  entircr 
ly  of  his  na^rrying  again,  you  may  readily, 
alk  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  cirr. 
cumftances  have  hitherto  been  fo  Variably 

"and 
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and  uncert^n  in  this  fluftuating  world,  as 
induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a 
"  ftatfe:  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
■"  fettled,  and  of  late  (which  you  will  be 
*'  glad  to  hear)  confiderably  improved,  I 
"  begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in 
'!  life  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to 
"  mention  fome  other  petty  reafons  that  are 
"  apt  to  ftartle  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old 
"  batchelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a  little 
"  fulpiclous  that  was  I  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Scot- 
"  land  (which  I  have  fome  thoughts  of 
"  doing  foon)  I  might  poffibly  be  tempted 
"  to  think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if 
"  done  amifs.  I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
"  nion  that  none  make  better  wives  than 
*'  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who  more 
^*  forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
"  are  continually  running  abroad  all  the 
**  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
**  wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You 
"  fee  I  am  beginning  to  make  intereft  already 
"  with  the  Scots  ladies. — But  no  more  of 
"  this  infedlious  fubjeft. — Pray  let  me  hear' 
^  from  you  now  and  dien  5  and  though  I- 
"  am  not  a  regular  correfpbndent,  yet  per- 
"  haps  I  may  ijiejid  in  tliat  refpedt.    Re- 

'^-membci* 
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."  member  me  kindly  to  your  hufband,  and 
*  ^  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Your  moft  afFe^t^ionate  brother, 

"  James  Thomson.'* 

(Addrefled)   **  To  Mrs,  Thorn fon  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  ^f  Thomfon  was  fervid, 
but  not  aftive ;  he  would  give,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  what  afllftance  his  purfe  would  fup- 
ply  'y  but  ^e  offices  of  intervention  or  foUci- 
tation  he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggifhnefs 
fufficiently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others, 
howeveri  were  not  more  neglefted  than  his 
own.  He  had  often  felt  the  inconveniences 
of  i41enefs,  but  he  never  cured  it ;  and  was 
{o  confcious  of  his  own  charafter,  that  he 
talked  of  writing  an  Eaftern  Tale  of  the  Man 
who  loved  to  be  in  Dijlrefs. 

t  V  • 

^  Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  un- 
flcilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing any  lofty  or  folemn  compofition.  He 
Vf^s  once  reading  to  Doddington,  who,  being 
hiinfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was 
fi>  mu^  prijvoked  by  liis  odd  utterance, 
that  he  .fnatched..the.  ^pcr  from  his  hafld, 
•I  and 
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aiid  lold  him  that  he,  did  rtpt  -underitaiid-.^P*: 
own  verfe^.  , 


^    r 


The  biograpJber  of  Thomft>n  haS  remark-, 
ed,  that  an  atithor's  life  is  beft  read  in  hisr 
wdrks :  his  obfervation  was  not  well-timed^-, 
Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomibn,  once. 
toUd  me,  how  he  heaird  a  lady  remarking  that 
ihe  could  gather  from  his  works  three  parts 
of  his  chara6lei%  that  he  was  a  great  Lover ^ 
a  great  Swimmer^  and  rigoroujly  abjlinent  \ 
but,  faid  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but 
that  of  the  fex ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold 
water  in  his  life ;  and  he  indulges  himfelf  ia 
all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach. 
Yet  Savage  ^ways  fpoke  with  the  moft  eager 
praife  of  his  focial  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
conftancy  of  friendfliip,  and  his  adherence  to 
hi9  firft  acquaintance  when  the  advancement 
of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him;. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of 
the  highcft  kind  j  his  mode  of  thinking,  and 
of  e:!fpreiling  his  thoughts,  is  6ri^nal.  His 
blank  verJfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Milr, 
ton,  or  of  any  cjth^r  poet^  than  the  rhymes. 
of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.    His 
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numbers^  his  paufes,  his  cii6tidn,  are  of  his 
own  growth,  without  tranfcriptioft^  withoot 
imitation*  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius ;  he 
looks  round  oh  Nature  and  on  Life,  with  the 
eye  which  Nature  beftows  only  on  a  poet ;  the 
dye  that  diftinguifties,  in  every  thing  prefented 
toits  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagina- 
tion can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a 
mind  that  at  oncfe  comprehends  the  vaft,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the 
Seafons  wonders  that  he  never  faw  before  what 
Thonifon  (hews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet 
has  felt  what  Thomfon  imprefles. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank 
verfe  feems  properly  ufed;  Thomfon's  wide 
ftcpanfion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumera- 
tion of  circumftantial  varieties,  would  have 
been  obftrufted  and  embarrafled  by  the  fre- 
quent interfeftion  of  the  fenfe,  which  are  the 
heceflary  effeftis  of  rhyme.  * 

^  •  His  defcriptioris  of  extended  fcenes  and  ge- ' 
neral  effefts  bring  before  us  tlie  whole  mag- 
nificence  of  Nature,   whether   plcafing  or 
dreadful   -The  gaiety  qi Springs  .the vfplenr. 

-.*:.:  dour 
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dour  of  Summer,  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn^ 
and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns 
poffeflion  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us 
through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they 
are  fucceflively  varied  by  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fb  much  of  his 
Qwn  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand 
with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fenti- 
ments.  Nor  is  the  naturalift  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  affifted 
to  recoUeft  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his 
difcoveries,.  and  to  amplify  the  fphere  of  his 
contemplation. 

•  The  great  defeft  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of 
method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  fub- 
fifting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why 
one  fhould  be  mentioned  before  another; 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and 
the  curiofity  is  not  excited  by  fuipenfe  or  ex- 
peftation. 

His  dlftion  is  in  the  higheft  degree  florid 
and  luxuriant,  fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to 
his  imager  and  thoughts  both  their  lujire  and 
their  Jhade ;  fuch  as  inverts  thefti  with  fplen- 
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dour^  through  which  pei^'ps  they  are  tkA  al« 
ways  cafily  difcemed.  It  is  too  exuberant, 
and  fometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 

Thefe  Poems>  with  wfaich  I  was  acquaintr 
ed  at  their  firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  found 
altered  and  enlarged  by  fubfequent  revifals,  as 
the  author  fuppofed  his  judgement  to  grow 
more  exa£l:,  and  as  books  or  converfation 
extended  his  knowledge  and  opened  his  pror 
^efts.  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  ge- 
neral; yet  I  know  not  whether  they  have 
not  loft  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  race ; 
a  word  which,  applied  to  wines,  in  its  pri- 
mitive fenfe,  means  the  flavour  of  the  foil. 

Liberty y  when  it  firft  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  foon  defifted.  I  have  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either 
praife  or  cenfure. 
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THE  Poems  of  Dr.  WATTS  were  by 
my  recommendation  infertcd  in  the 
late  CoUedtion ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to 
impute  to  me  whatever  pleafure  or  wearineis 
they  may  find  in  the  perafal  of  Blackmore^ 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  bom  July  17, 
1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of 
the  fame  name,  kept  a  boarding-fchool  for 
young  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  (hoeraaker.  He  appears,  from 
tlie  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been 
neither  indigent  nor  illiterate* 

I  Ifaac, 
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Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we 
are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four 
years  old^T  fuppofe,*^at  home.  Tie  was  af- 
terwards taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr.  Pinhome,  a  clergyman,  mafter  of 
the  Free-fchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom 
the' gratitude  of  his  fcholar  afterwards  in- 
fcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  that  a  fubfcription  was  propofed  for  his 
liippork  iat  the  Univerfity ;  h\M  he  declared 
Ms  r^ktlon  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Diilen- 
t@r6. '  6«9€h4i^wtei»  every  Chlifti^tCkmx^ 
Would  ^(AtQ  to  have  ^opfed^ 

.    -  •  •  •  * 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  aca^ 
demy  taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had 
for  Ihs  companions  and  fellow-^udents  Mr. 
ijughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards 
Archbifhqp  of  Tuam,  Some  Latin  Eflays, 
fuppofecf  to  have  been  written  as  exercifes  at 
this  academy,  fhew  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
t)oth  philofpphical  and  theological^  fuch  as 
very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  courJfe  of 
ftudy. 

He 
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He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  MifceUanies,  a 
maker  of  veifes  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in 
his  youth  he  ^pejirs  to  have  paid  attention 
to  Latin  poetry.  His  verfes  to  his  brother, 
in  the  glyconick  meafure,  written  when  he 
was  iev^nteen,  are  remarkably  eafy  and  ele- 

9 

gant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are  d^ormed 
by  the  Pindarlck  folly  then  prevailing,  and 
are  written  with  fuch  negleft  of  all  metrical 
rules  as  is  without  example  among  the  anci- 
ents 4  but  his  diftion,  though  perhaps  not 
?[lways  exaftly  pure,  has  fuch  copioufnefs 
and  fpl^dour,  as  Ihews  that  he  was  but  at  a 
very  little  diilasice  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  imprefs  the 
conteirrts  of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by 
abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
to  amplify  one  fyftem  with  fupplements 
from  another. 

« 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr. 
ELou«,  who  were,  I  believe.  Independents, 
he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy, 
and  Ipent  two  years  in  ^ftudyand  devotion 
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at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  treated  him 
with  great  tendemefs;  and  had  the  happi- 
ftefs,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to 
fee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature  and  vene- 
rable for  piety: 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  Jchn  Har- 
topp  five  years,  as  domeftick  tutor  to  his  fon; 
and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  hibifclf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptui'es ;  and  be- 
ing clipfen  afllftant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preach- 
ed the  firfl  time  on  the  birth-day  that  com- 
pleated  his  twenty*fourth  year;  probably 
confidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nati- 
vity, by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
of  exiftence. 

In  about  three   years  he  fucceeded  Dr. 

Chauncey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on 

his  charge,  he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  ill- 

nefs,  which  funk  him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that 

the  congregation  thought  an  affiftant  necef- 

fary,.and;  appointed  Mr.  Price.     His  health 

then  returned  gradually,  and  he  performed 

his  duty,  till  (171 2)  he  was  feized  by  a  fever 

of  fuch  \dolence  and  continuance,  that,  from 

the  feeblenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 

never  perfectly  recovered.     ' 

This 
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This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  compaffion 
of  his  friends  neceflaiy ,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  re-* 
iceived  him  into  his  houfe;  where,  with  a 
conftancy  of  friendfliip  and  uniformity  of 
condu6t  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated 
for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that 
friendfliip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  refpeft  could  diftate.  Sir  Thomas  died 
about  eight  years  afterwards  j  but  he  conti-^ 
nued  with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a  year 
after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  ftate  in  which  the 
notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial ;  and 
I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gib- 
bons's  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be 
paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewife 
to  multitudes  befides. 
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"  Our  next  obfervation  fliall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which 
brought  the  Do6lor  into  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 

"  neys 
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ney's  family,  and  continued  Kim  there  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
fix  ye^rs.  In  the  midft  of  his  lacrcd  labours 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  gc- 
^^  neration,  he  is  feizcd  with  a  moft  vioknt 
^^  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  tttti 
**  oppreOled  with  great  weaknefs,  and  puts  a 
$5.  ftop  at  leaft  to  his  publick  fcrviccs  for  four 
**  years.  In  this  diftreffing  feafon,  doubly  fo 
^^  to  his  active  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  invited 
^  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  famUy,  nor  ever 
removes  from  it  till  he  had  finilhed  his  days. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  trueft  friendfhip.  Here, 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied 
purfuits  of  his  ftudies.  Here  he  dwelt  in 
a  family,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony, 
and  every  virtue,  was  an  houfe  of  God, 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  countiy  re- 
cefs,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  .fpreading 
lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  ^  and  other  ad- 
vantages, to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  liis 
reftoration  to  health  s  to  yield.him,  when- 
ever he  chofe  them,  moft  grateful  intervals 
from  his  laborious  ftudies,  and  enable  him 

"  to 
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'^  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  ^4gour 
and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  mo£t 
happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view, 
have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged 
on  liirough  many  more  years  of  languor, 
and  inability  for  publick  fervice,  and  even 
for  profitable  ftudy,  or  perhaps  might  have 

f<  fonk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming 

**  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of  his  days ; 

**  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would  have 
been  deprived  of  thofe  many  excellent  fer- 
mons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and 
publifhed  during  his  long  refidence  in  this 
family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
hither,  Sil-  Thomas  Abney  dies ;  but  his 

**  amiable  confort  furvives^  who  fhews  the 
Do6lor  the  fame  relpeft  and  friendfhip  as 
before,  and  moft  happily  for  him  and  great 

**  numbers  befides  s  for,  as  her  riches  were 
gre^tj  her  generofity  and  munificence  were 
in  fuU  proportion  3  her  thread  of  life  was 
drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that 

^^  of  the  Doftor's;  and  thus  this  excellent 
man,  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of 
her  daughter  the  prefent  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Abney, .  who  in  a  like  degree  efteemed  and 
honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and 

5  "  felicities 
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felicitoes  he  experienced  at  his  firft  entrance 
into  this  family,  till  his  days  were  num- 
"  bered  and  finifhed,  and,  like  a  (hock  olf 
"  com  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into  the  re- 
"  gions  of  perfeft  and  immortal  life  and 
"  joy."  ; 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it 
be  confidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of 
fix-and-thirty  years,  and  thofe  the  years  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this 
family,  his  life  was  no  otiierwife  diverfifietj 
than  by  fucceffive  publications.  The  feries 
of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ;  thdr 
number,  and  their  variety,  ihew  the  intenfcr 
nefs  of  his  induflry,  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 

t 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taught 

the  Dif  lenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 

of  language.      Whatever  they  had   among 

them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs, 

was  commonly   obfcured   and    blunted    by 

coarfenefs  and  inelegance  of  ftyle.    He  fhewcd 

them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  exprefled 

and  enforced  by  polilhed  diftion. 

-  He 
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He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence. 
In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  ftature,  which 
very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  dif- 
courfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fofler  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art 
pf  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr. 
Watts. 

:  Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch 
his  promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompofe  his  cur- 
fory  fermons ;  but  having  adjufted  the  heads, 
and  fketched  out  fbme  particulars,  trufled  for 
fuccefs  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

•  He  did  not  endeavour  to  affifl  his  eloquence 
by  any  gefliculations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal 
aftions  have  any  correfpondence  with  the- 
ological truth,  he  did  not  fee  how  they  could 
enforce  it. 

At 
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At  the  tonclufion  of  wdghty  fcntcnccs  he 
gave  time,  by  a  fhort  paufe,  for  the  proper 
ijnpreffion. 

To  ftated  and  publick  inftruftion  he  added 
familiar  vifits  and  perfonal  application^  and 
was  caieful  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which  converfation  offered  of  diffufing  and 
jncreafing  the  influence  of  reli^on. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  wa3  quick  of  re- 
fcntment ;  but,  by  his  eftablifhed  and  habi* 
tual  praftice,  he  was  gentle,  modeft,  and  in^ 
ofFenfive.  His  tendemefs  appeared  in  his  at-? 
tention  to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the 
poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his 
friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  an-? 
nual  revenue;  and  for  children,  he  conde-r 
fcended  to  lay  afide  the  fcholar,  thephilofopher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devoticMi, 
and  fyftems  of  inftruftion,  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  rea- 
fon  through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the 
morning  of  life.  Every  man,  acquainted 
with  the  common  principles  of  human  a6tion, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer  who 

is 
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IS  at  Oftie  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  an- 
other making  a  catechifin  for  children  in  their 
fourth  year.  A  voluntary  decent  from  the 
dignity  of  fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  lef- 
fon  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity 
excurfive,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  fubjefts 
various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am 
cHily  enough  acquainted  to  admire  the  medc- 
nefs  of  his  oppofition,  and  the  mildneis  of 
his  cenfures.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but 
in  his  mind  that  orthodoxy  wag  united  mih 
fharity. 

Of  his  phdlofophical  pieces,  his  Logick 
has  been  received  into  the  univerfities,  and 
therefore  wants  no  private  recommendation : 
if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  muft  be 
confidercd  that  no  man  who  undertakes  merely 
to  methodife  or  illuftrate  a  fyftem,  pretends 

to  be  its  author. 

■      ■ 

In  his  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  it  was  ob- 
ferv?d  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he 

confounded  the  idea  oi  /pace  with  that  of 

empty 
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empty  fpaccy  and  did  not  conlidex-  that  though 
fpace  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter, 
being  extended,  could  not  be  without  fpace. 

Few  books  hav?  been  perufed  by  me  with 
greater  pleafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the 
Mindy  of  which  the  radical  principles  may 
indeed  be  foimd  in  Locke's  ConduSt  of  the  Un^ 
derjianding^  but  they  are  fo  expanded  and 
ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him 
the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheft  degree 
ufeful  and  pleafmg.  Whoever  has  the  care 
of  inftrufting  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  re^r 
commended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  Theology 
as  diftinft  from  his  other  produ6lions ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
was,  by  his  inceflant  folicitude  for  fouls,  con- 
verted to  Theology.  As  piety  predominated 
in  his  mind,  it  is  difFufed  over  his  works : 
under  his  direftion  it  may.be  truly  faid, 
^heologia  Philofophia  ancillatur^  philofophy  is 
fubfervient  to  evangeUcal  inftrudtion;  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or 
at  leaft  wifhing,  to  be  better.     The  attention 

is 
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!s  caiight  by  indireft  inftruftioii,  and  he  that 
iat  down  Only  to  reafon  iis  oh  a  fuddeh  cdm- 
pelled  to  prajTi 

It  wag  therefore  with  great  propriety  thati 

in  1728,   he  r^cdvcd  from  Edinburgh  and 

Aberdeen  ah  Unfollfcited  diploma,  by  which  he 

becam*(S  a  Doflbr  of  Diviriityi     Acddehlicai 

honours  Would  have  iAorfe  valiie,  if  they  wel'd 

♦ 

always  bellowed  with  equal  judgement. 

« 

He  continued  ihaiiy  years  to  iiuJy  ana  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  inttfuftioh  and 
fexamplfe ;  till  at  laft  the  infirniities  bf  age 
difabled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of 
his  minifteriai  functions,  and,  being  no  longer 
capable  oif  pubHck  diityj  he  offered  to  remit 
the  falary  appendant  to  it  I  but  his  cohgre-^ 
gation  would  hot  accept  the  refignatioiii 

By  decrees  his  wealcnefs  increafed,  and  it 
laft  confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed; 
Where  he  was  worii  griadually  away  without 
pain>  till  he  Expired  Nov.  25,  1748^  in  thi 
leventy-fifth  year  or  his  agei 

Vol.  W.  V  Few 
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Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  ( 
charifter,  cxr  fuch  monuments  of  laborio 
piety.     He  has  provided  inftruftion  for  ; 
ages,  from  thofe  who  are  lifping  their  fii 
leffons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Mai 
branche  and  Locke  ^  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  fpiritual  nature  imexamined ;  he 
has  taught  the  art  of  reafoning>  and  the  fd 
cnce  of  the  ftars. 

His  chara6i:er^  therefore,  muft  be  formed 
from  the  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  at- 
tainments, rather  than  from  any  fmgle  per 
formahce ;  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  clain 
for  him  the  highefl  rank  in  any  fmgle  deno: 
mination  of  literary  dignity;  yet  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not 
Have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his 
powers  to  different  purfuits. 

•  As  9 'poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  i 
would  probably  have  flood  high  among  t 
authors  with  whom  he  is  now  aflbciaf? 
For  his  judgement  was  exaft,  and  he  not 
beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  difcer 
ment ;  his  imagination,  as  the  Dacian  Batt. 
I  *^  proves^ 
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roves,   was  vigorous  and  active,  and  the 

>reff  of  knowledge  were  large-  by  which  his 

agination  was  to  be  fupplied.     His  ear  was 

il-tuned,  and  his  diftion  was  elegant  and 

[>ious.     But  his  devotional  poetry  is^  like 

at  of  others^  unfetisfaftory.     The  paucity 

its  topicks  enforces  perpetual  repetition^ 

id  the  fanftity  of  the  matter  rge£ts  the  or- 

iaments  of  figurative  diflion.     It  is  fufficienf 

of  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 

\rhat  no  man  has  doiie  well. 

His  po6ms  on  other  fubjdfls  feldoiil  rife 
lighef  than  might  be  expefted  from  thd 
imiifemetits  of  a  Man  of  Letters^  and  hav^ 
lifFerent  degrees  of  vdue  a^  they  ai*e  more  or 
efs  labcJufed,  of  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
efs  favourable  to  invention; 

He  Writes  too  often  without  regulal^  ihea^ 

ires,   and  too  often  in  blank  verfe ;   th6 

lymes  are  not  always  fufficiently  corre^oij-* 

nt.     He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining 

mes  expreffive  of  charaflers.     His  lines 

I  commonly  fmooth   and  eafy,    and  his 

oughts  always  religioufly  pure ;  buf  who  is 

.lere  that,  to  fo  much  piety  and  innocence, 

V  2  does 
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does  not  wifh  for  a  greater  meafure  of  fprite- 
lineis  and  vigour  ?  But  he  is  at  leaft  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  igno- 
rance may  be  faf  ely  plea^ ;  and  happy  will 
,be  that  reader  whofe  mind  is  difpof^  by  Iiis 
;  verfes,  or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him  m  aU  but 
his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man>  and  his  reverence  to  God. 
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OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Ambrose  Philips  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account.  His  academical 
education  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  firft  folicited  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  fome  EngliOi  verfes,  in  the 
CoUedlion  puWifhed  by  the  Univerfity  on  the 
death  of  queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  waa  employed,  or 
in  what  ftation  he  pafled  his  life,  is  not  yet 
difcovered.  He  muft  have  publifhed  his  Paf- 
torals  before  the  year  1708,  becaufe  they  are 
evidently  prior  to  thofe  of  Pope. 

U  4  He 
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He  afterwards  (1709)  addreffed  to  tl^ 
univerfal  patron,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  ^  poeti- 
cal Letter  from  Copenhagen^  which  was  pyl^T 
liHied  in  the  Tatfer^  and  is  by  Pope  in  one 
of  his  fy-ft  Letter^  mentioned  with  high  praife, 
as  the  produ^qn  of  a  m^n  ^^^  coM  write 
very  nobly  ^ 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore 
f afily  found  accefs  to  Addifqn  and  Steele ;  but 
his  ardour  feems  not  tq  have  procured  him 
any  thing  iporc  than  kind  words ;  fince  he 
was  reduced  to  tranflate  the  Ferfian  Tales  for 
Tonfon,  for  which  he  was  afterwaids  re- 
proached, with  this  addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half*a*crown.  The  book 
is  <Uvided  into  many  feftions,  for  each  of 
which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  re- 
ward,  a?  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very 
liberal  j  but  halfra-crow^i  had  a  mean  found. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party,  by  epitomifing  Hacket'a 
Life  of  Archbijbop  JFilliams.  The  original 
booH  is  written  with  fuch  depravity  of  geni^ 
^s,  fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as 

has 
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has  not  often  appeared.  The  Epitome  is  free 
^no\igh  from  a§e6tation,  but  has  little  Ipirit 
or  vigour. 

In  171  z  he  brought  upon  the  ftage5T&^ 
T>ifirefi  Mother^  almofl  a  tranflation  of  Ra^ 
cine's  Andromaque.  Such  a  work  requires  no 
uncommon  powers  j  but  the  friends  of  Philips 
exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intereft.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whole  Spec^ 
tutor y  none  indeed  of  the  bcft,  was  devoted 
to  its  praife  \  while  it  yet  continued  to  be 
a6^,  another  SpeStator  was  written,  to  tell 
what  impreflion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger  j 
9n4  oj\  th^  firft  night  a  fele6l  audience, 
fays  Pope*,  was  called  together  to  ap- 
plaud it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moft  fuccefsfol 
Ppijogue  that  was  ever  yet  ipoken  on  thd 
English  theatre.  The  three  firft  nights  it 
was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to 
bederoande4  through  the  run,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled 
to  the  ftage,   where   by   peculiar  foitunCf 

♦  Spence. 

though 
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though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  Kefips 
its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  ftill  expefted,  and  is 
ftill  fpoken. 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and 
1^  confeqtiemly  of  this,  v<ras  queftioned  by  a 

correfpoiident  of  the  SpeSlator^  whofe  Letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  lake  of 
I  the  Arifwer,  which  foon  followed,   written 

vnt\\  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack 
knA  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  ftimu- 
late  curioGty  and  continue  attention.  It  may 
be  difeovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epi- 
logue to  Pbadra  had  a  little  excited  jealoufy ; 
and  fometHng  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  difco* 
vercd  in  the  performance  of  his  rival. 

Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed 
author  waa  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Ad- 
difori  iifeSd  to  denominate  *  the  man  t^ho  calls 
me  €oufiH\  and  when  h«  was  aiked  how  fuch 
4k  lilly  fellow  could  write  fo  well,  replied, 
^e  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I 
faw  itfirfii  It  was  known  in  Tonfbn's  fami-* 
ly,  and^tofd  to  Garrick,  that  Addifon  was 

himfelf 
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himfdf  the  authdr  of  it,  and  that  when  if 
had  been  at  firll:  printed  with  his  harne^  he 
came  earljrin  the  morning,  before  the  copies 
were  diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given 
to  Budgel,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the 
folicitation  wliich  he  was  then  making  for 
a  place. 

Philips  wfis  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  lite- 
rature. His  play  was  applauded ;  his  tf  anfla-^ 
tions  from  Sappho  had  been  publiflied  in  the 
Spe^ator ;  he  was  an  important  and  diftin-? 
guifhed  aflbciate  of  clubs  Matty  and  poli- 
tical J  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  hap- 
pinefs,  but  that  he  fhould  be  fure  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Thcs  work  which  had  procured  him  the 
firft  notice  from  the  publick  "was  his  Six 
Paftorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
with  Arcadian  fcenes,  probably  found  m*ty 
readers,  and  might  have  long  pailed  as  a 
pleafing  amufcment,  had  they  not  been  un^- 
Jiappily  too  much  commended, 

The  ruftic  Poems  of  Theocritus  were  £0 
highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  ^nd  Romans, 

that 
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that  they  attraftecj  the  imitation  of  Virg^, 
whofe  Eclogues  feem  to  have  been  confidcr-^ 
ed  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind  i  for  no  Ihepherds  were  taught  to  ling 
by  any  fucceeding  poet,  till  Nemefian  and 
Calphurnius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts  in 
the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was 
ibon  difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary 
fwains  might  be  compofed  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  becaufe  the  converfation  of  fhepherds 
excludes  profound  or  refined  fentiment ; 
and,  for  images  and  defcriptions.  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  always* 
witlun  call;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and 
hills  and  rivers,  fupplied  variety,  which,  hav- 
ing a  natural  power  tp  footh  the  mind,  did 
not  quickly  cloy  it* 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of 
his  age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  Paftorals 
in  Latin,  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
binding  nothing  in  the  word  Eclogue  of  rural 
meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  corrapted  |)y 
the  copiers,  and  tfierefore  called  his  own  pro- 
duftions  Mgh^ues^  by  which  hemeant  to  ex^- 

prcf$ 
/ 
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prefs  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will 
mean  only  the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name 
was  adopted  by  fubfequent  writers,  and 
amongft  others  by  our  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498) 
Mantuan  publiftied  his  Bucolicks  with  fuch 
luccefs,  that  they  wire  foon  dignified  by  Ba- 
dius  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  com- 
plained, received  into  fchools,  and  taught  as 
daflical  3  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the 
praftice,  however  injudicious,  fpread  far  and 
continued  long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at 
leaft  in  Ibme  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this 
kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre^t 
century.  The  fpeakers  of  Mantuan  carried 
thdr  difquiiitions  beyond  the  Country,  and 
cenfiired  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and 
from  him  Spenfer  learned  to  emplc^  his 
fwains  on  topicks  of  controverfy. 

•  ■ 

The  Italians  foon  transferred  Paftoral 
Poetry  into  their  own  language :  Sannazaro 
wrote  Arcadia  in  profe  and  veric ;  Taflb  and 
Guarini  wrote  Favole  Bofcberecde,  or  Syl- 
van Dramas  s  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled 

volumes 
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volumes  with  T^yrfis  and  DamQti^  and  TbefijUs 
and  Pbyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  Jomewhaf  Jirartge  to  conceive 
bowy  in  an  agefo  addiSied  to  the  MufeSy  Pajl(h 
ral  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  fo  miLch  as  thought 
upon.  His  wonder  feems  very  unfeafbnable  5 
there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spcnfer, 
wanted  writers  to  talk  occafionally  diArcaiia 

L  an^  Stref^on ',  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he 

firft  tried  his  ppwers^  conlifts  of  dialogues  on 

>  qiieen   Maty 's  death,   between  Tityrus  and 

Qrydony  or  Mop/us  and  Menalcas*  A  ferics 
or  book  of  Paftorals,  however,  I  know  ndt 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  publifhed* 


Not  long«  aft^ wards  Pope  made  the  firft 
4ifplay  of  his  powers  in  four  Paftorals,  writ** 
tep  in  a  very  different  foi*m*  Philips  had 
taken  Spenftr,  and  Pope  look  Virgil  for  lus 
pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural, 
jPope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  npw  favourtd  by  Addifon,  and 
by  Addifon's  companions,  who  Mrere  very 
wUUng  to  pu|h  him.  into  reputation*    The 

Guardian 
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Guardian  gave  an  account  of  Paftoral,  partly 
critical,  and  partly  hiftorical ;  in  which, 
when  the  merit  of  the  moderns  is  compared, 
Taffo  and  Guarini  are  cenfured  for  rernote 
thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements  \  apid, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are 
all  excluded  from  rural  pdetry,  and  the  pipe 
of  the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by  law- 
ful inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spcnfer,  and  from  5penfer  to 
Philips. 

,  ,  ....  * 
With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his. rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  he  ther^forp 
drew  a,  comparifon  of  Philips's  performanci? 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he 
has  himielf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Philips.  The  defign  of  aggran- 
diiing  himielf  he  difguifed  with  fuch  dexteri- 
ty, that,  though  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele 
was  deceived,  and  was  afraid .  of  difpleafing 
Pope  by  publifhing  his  paper.  Publifhed 
however  it  was  {Guard.  40),  and  from  that 
tipie  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual 
reciprocation  of  malevolence. 


In 
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In  poetical  powers,  of  cither  praife  or 
IkdrCy  there  was  no  proportion  between  the 

* 

combatants;  but  Philips,  though  he  could 
not  prev^l  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with 
another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope 
thought,  with  Addilbn^s  approbation,  as  dif- 
aflfefted  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  'not  fatisfied  j  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  any  i*e- 
gard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  grofler  inlults,  and  hung  up  a  rod 
4|t  Button's,  with  which  he  threatened  to 
fhaftife  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  6x- 
tremely  exafjierated ;  for  in  the  firft  edition 
of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips  rafca/,  aiid  in 
tlie  laft  ftill  charges  him  with  detaining  in  hi^ 
hands  the  fubfcriptions  delivered  to  him  b/ 
tiie  Hanover  Club. 

J  fiippofe  it  was  never  lufpefted  that  he 
meant  to  appropriate  the  money;  he  only 
delayed,  and  with  fufficierit  meannefs,  the 
gratification  of  him  by  whofe  profperityhe 
was  pained. 

Mert 
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Men  fometimes  fuflfer  by  injudicious  kind- 
nefs  J  Philips  became  ridiculous,  Without  his 
own  fault,  by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  dccoratdd  him  with  honorary 
garlands  which  the  firft  breath  of  contradic** 
Hon  blafled* 

When  upon  the  lucceffion  of  the  Moufe  of 
Hanover  every  Whig  expedled  to  be  happy. 
Philips  feems  to  have  obtained  too  little  no- 
tice; he  caught  few  drops  of  tlw  goldeii 
ihower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery 
could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a  Com-^ 
miffioner  of  the  Lottery,  (i7i7)>  and>  what 
did  not  much  elevate  his  chara6ter>  a  Juftic6 
of  the  Peace. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  firft  play  muft  naturally 
difpofe  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the 
ftage :  he  did  not  however  foon  commit  him- 
felf  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  fame  already  acquired, 
till  after  nine  years  he  produced  (1721)  l^he 
Briton^  a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its 
reception,  is  now  neglected ;  though  one  of 
the  fcenes,  between  Fanoc  the  Britifh  Prince 

Vol.  IV.  X  and 
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and  Valem  the  Roman  General,  is  cdnfeffed 
to  bfe  written  with  great  dramatick  ftill,  ani^ 
mated  by  fpirit  truly  poetical.  ;  •  .• 

He  had  not  been  idle,  thougfi  he  had  been 
fiient  J  for  he  exhibited  another  trj^edy  the 
fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of  Humphry  .Duki^  (^ 
Gloucejier.  This  tragedy  is  only,  rexnembered 
by  its  tirie^  ■  *        :  ^ '  ;\  •" 


.» -. 


.    His  happieft  undertaking  was  of  i 

*  •  - 

called  "The:  Freethinyr^yxi  cor^\}A 
Aviates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  ^qvli^^S^ 
tlien  only;  minifter  of  a  p?irifh.iii  Soirthf^i 
jyas  oito^  V^^^^  toniequ^'e:^j9 1^®:^^?^ 


Ineftt,  tlftat  heSyes  made  ^irft  ^^tor'^ilP|ift<>l^ 
and  afterwards  primate  of  Iref 


piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  lioitoured^  \ 

;,  It  mtay^salily  he  iniafginedthatrw^tj^ 
{>rinted  under-  the  dire<^iom  of  Boulteir,  ^^^ 
i)av^  notiiingin  it  indecent  ofr.lif:entk)ijf;:i^^ 
tifk  is  to  be  underftood  as  imply irtg  otllyfree- 
dom  from  nnreafopable  prgvidice.  It  has* 
beeilE  re][)rifitjed  in,  volumes,  biit  is  little  read  r 
npr  can  impartial  criticifm  recommend  it  a^ 
worthy  of  revivaL 
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Boulter  was  not  well  qtlalmed  to  write  di- 
ttrnal  eflays  J  biit  he  knevf  iibw  td  pra£tife 
the  liberality  6f  greatriefs  and  the  fidelity  of 
ftiendftiip.  When  he  w^s  advanfced  to  the 
height  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity;  he  did  not 
forget  the  companion  of  his  labours. .  Know- 
ing Philips  to  be  flenderly  fuppbrted,  he  took 
^him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune; 
;*  ^  and j'  making  him  his  feeretary^  added  fuch 
r '  preferments,  as  enabled  him  to  reprefent  the 
fcoimty  df  Armagh  in  the  Irifh  Parliament. 

In  December  ifi6  He  Was  niade  fedretaiy 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  Auguft  1 73  ;j 
became  judge  df  the  Prerogative  Court; 


After  thfe  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
fome  years  1ft  Ireland  j  but  at  laft  longing,  as 
It  feems,  for  his  native  cduntry,  he  returned 
( 1748)  to  Loftdoii,,  having  doubtlefs  furvived 
mdft  of  his  friends  and  etiettlies;  and  among 
therri  his  dreaded  antagdnift  Pope.  He  found 
however  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  ftill  livings 
and  to  him  he  dedicated 'his  poems  coUefted 
mto  a  volume. 


I. 


X  2  Having 
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Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs 
fome  years  of  Hfe  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ; 
but  his  hope  deceived  him :  he  was  ftruck 
with  a  palfy,  and  died  June  18,  1749,  in  his 
feventy--eighth  year. 

Of  his  perfonal  character  all  that  I  have 
heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and 
Ikill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation 
he  was  folemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great 
fenfibility  of  cenfure,  if  judgement  may  be 
rnade  by  a  fingle  ftory  which  I  heard  long  ago 
from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminencfe 
in  StafFordlhire.  "  Philips,"  faid  he,  "  was 
"  once  at  table,  when  I  afked  him,  How  came 
"  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to 
^*  fay  Fm  goaded  on  by  love?  After  which 
"  queftion  he  never  fpokc  again." 

.  Of  the  Dijireji  Mother  not  much  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
fubjeft  of  criticifm :  his  other  two  tragedies, 
I  believe^  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above 
it.  Among  the  Poemsicomprifed  in  the  latecol- 
le6lion,  the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  juftly 
praifed  5  the  Paftorals,  which  by  the  writer 

2  of 
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of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of  the 
four  genuine  produftions  of  the  ruftick  Mufe, 
cannot  furely  be  defpicable.  That  they  ex- 
hibit a  mode  of  life  which  does  not  exift,  nor 
•ever  exifted,  is  not  to  be  obje<5led ;  the  fuph 
pofition  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  allowed  to  Paftoral. 
In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
praife  of  lines  fometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has 
feldom  much  force,  or  much  comprchenfion. 
The  pieces  that  pleafe  beft  are  thofe  which, 
from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamb)\  the  poems 
of  fhort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to 
all  ages  and  chara6t:ers,  from  Walpole  the 
Jieerer  of  the  realm^  to  mifs  Pulteney  in  the 
nurfery :  the  numbers  are  fmooth  and  fpritely, 
and  the  diftion  is  feldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet  if  they 
had  been  written  by  Addifon  they  would  have 
had  admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but 
when  they  are  done  by  thofe  who  can  do 
greater. 

In  his  tranflations  from  Pindar  he  found 
the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obfcurity  of  the 
Theban  bard,  hpwever  he  may  fall  below  his 

X  3  fublimity; 
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fublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  Icfs 
fire,  to  have  more  fmoke, 

» 

He  has  a.dde4  nothing  to  Englifh  poetry, 
yet  ^t  leaft  hqlf  his  book  deferves  to  be  read ; 
perhaps  he  valued  moft  hijnielf  that  P^, 
which  the  critick  would  reject 
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GILBERT  WEJST  is  one  of  the 
writers  of  whom  I  regret  my  inability 
to  give  ft  fufHcient  account }  the  intelligence 
which  my  enquiries  have  obtuned  is  general 
and  fcanty. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft; 
perhaps  him  who  publiihed  Pindar  at  Oxford 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His 
mother  was  lifter  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  af- 
terwards lord  Cobham.  His  father,  pur- 
pofing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent 
him  firft  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford  j 
but  he  was  feduced  to  a  more  aiiy  mode  of 
life,  by  a  commiffion  in  a  troop  of  horie  pro- 
cured him  by  his  uncle. 

He 
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He  continued  fome  time  in  the  annyj 
though  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  ne- 
^  iunk  i»to  a  mere  ibldier,  noi?  ev^  loft  the 
love  or  much  neglefted  the  purfuit  of  learn- 
ing ;  land  afterwards,  finding  himfelf  more 
inclined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid  down 
his  compiiffion,  gnd  engaged  in  bufinefs  un- 
der 4hc  lord  Townfhend,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townlhend  ende4 
in  nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to 
be  clerk-extraordinary  of  the  JPrivy  Council^ 
which  produced  no  immediate  profit-  for  it 
only  placed  him  in  a  ftate  of  expectation  and 
right  of  fucceflion,  ai^d  it  was  very  long  be-^ 
fore  a  vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soph  afterwards  he  mai-ried,  and  fettled 
himfelf  in  a  very  pleafant  houfe  at  Wickham 
in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  leam- 
ing,  and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late 
Cojleftion  exhibits  evidence,  which  would 
have  been  yet  fuller  if  the  diflertations  which 
accompany  his  verfion  of  Pindar  had  liot 

been 
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fceen  improperly  omitted;  Of  his  piety  the 
influence  has^  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by 
his  ObfervattQns  on  ty  RefurreSiionj  publifhed 
in  1747,  for  which  the  Univeiiity  of  Oxford 
preated  him  a  Doftor  of  Laws  by  diploma 
(March  30,  1748) ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  without  efFe6l  to  tell,  that  he  read  prayers 
every  evening  to  his  family.  Crafliaw  is  now 
not  the  only  maker  of  verfes  to  whom  may 
be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of  Foet 
iind  Saint. 

He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Lyttelton  and 

Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  f aftion 

,  and  debates,  ufed  at  Wickham  to  find  books 

and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  con-, 

yerfation.     There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk 

,  •  • .  .  . 

made  by  Pitt  i  and,  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that 
conviftion  which  produced  his  Dijfertation  on 
St*  Paul 

Mr.  Weft's  income  was  not  large  5  aiid  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  fiiccefs,  to 
obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  was  of- 
fered to  him,  but  that  he  required  a  more 

4  extenfive 
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cxtcnfive  power  of  fuperintendence  than  it 
was  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

^ 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  im- 
proved ;  he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative 
clcrkfhips  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752),  and 
Mr.  Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
him  treafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital. 

I 

He  was  now  fufRciently  rich  j  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed :  nor  could 
it  fecurc  him  from  the  calamities  of  life ;  he 
loft  (1755)  his  only  fon;  and  the  ye:ar  after 
.(March  26),  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  brought 
to  the  grave  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom 
the  grave  needed  not  to  be  terrible. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have  only  compared 
the  firft  Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and 
found  my  expectation  furpaffed,  both  by  its 
elegance  and  its  exadlnefs.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himfelf  to  his  author's  train  of  ftanzas; 
for  he  faw  that  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guages required  a  different  mode  of  veiiifica- 
tion.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy; 
in  the  fecond  he  has  a  little  ftrayed  from 
Pindar's  meaning,  who  fays,  iftbou^  my  foul, 

ivijhefi 
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ivijheji  to  fpeak  of  games  ^  look  not  in  the  defert 
Jkyfor  a  planet  hotter  than  the  fun ^  norjhall  we 
tell  of  nobler  games  than  thofe  ofOlympia.  He 
is  fometimes  too  paraphraftical.  Pindar  be- 
ftows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one 
word,  fignifies  delighting  in  horfes ;  a  word 
which,  in  the  tranflation,  generates  thefe  lines ; 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whofe  care 
Tends  the  courfer's  noble  breed, 

Pleas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 
Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  fteed. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  he  came  alone  in 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea ;  and  Weft, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-bcfilver'd  main, 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  ftood : 

which  however  is  lefs   exuberant  than  the 
former  paflage. 

A  work  of  tliis  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  ex- 
amination,  difcover  many  imperfeflions ;  but 
Weft's  verfion,  fo  far  as  I  have  confidered  it, 
appears  to  be  the  produ6l  of  great  labour  and 
great  abilities  • 

His 
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His  Injlitutim  of  the  Garier  (1742)  \i 
Written  with  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  15 
'^r^^ferred,  and  with  great  elegance  of  diftion  \ 
but,  for  want  of  a  procefs  b£  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  prcfervc  the  reader 
from  wearihefs* 

His  Imitations  of  Spenfer  are  very  luccels- 
jiilly  performed,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
metre,  llie  language^  and  the  fi6tiori ;  and  be- 
ing engaged  at  once  by  the  ^excellence  6f  the 
fentiments,  and  the  artifice  of  tJie  copy,  the 
inind  has  two  amul?ments  at  ohcei  But  fuch 
fcompofitions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  atchievements  of  intelfcfts^  becaufe 
their  effeft  is  focal  and  temporary  i  tliey  ap- 
peal not  to  reafon  or  paflion,  but  to  memory, 
knd  pre-fuppofe  an  accidental  and  artificial 
ftate  of  mind.  An  Imitation  of  Spenfer  is 
iiothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,-  by  wham 
Spenfer  has  never  been  perufed.  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deferve  praife,  as  proofs  of 
great  ihduftry,  and  great  nicety  of  obfem- 
tion;  biit  the  higheft  praife,  the  prdie  of 
geniusi   the]^  cannot  claim.     The  noblelt 
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beauties  of  art  are  thofe  of  which  the  efFeft 
is  co-^extended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  leaft 
with  the  whole  circle  of  polifhed  life ;  what 
is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  play- 
thing of  fafhion,  and  the  amufement  of  a 
day* 

THERE  is  ill  the  Adventurer  a  paper  of 
verfes  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr/ 
Weft's,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  him.  It  Ihould  not  be  concealed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name 
in  Dodfley's  Colle6lion,  and  is  mentioned 
as  his  in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone's.  Perhaps 
Weft  gave  it  without  naming  the  author* 
arid  Hawkefworth,  receiving  it  from  him^ 
thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he 
told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  publicfc 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  bom  at 
Chichefter  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  about  1720,  His  father  was  a 
hatter  of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  1733, 
as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  informed  me,  ad- 
mitted fcholar  of  Winchefter  College,  where 
he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton,  His  Englifh 
exercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin, 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publick 
by  fome  verfes  to  a  Lady  weepin^^  publifhed 
in  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

In  1 740,  he  flood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the 
fcholars  to  be  received  in  fiicceffion  at  New 
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College;  but  unhappily  there  was  no  va^* 
cancy.  This  was  the  original  misfortune  of 
his  life.  He  became  4  Commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance  j 
but  was  in  about  half  a  year  elefted  a  Demy 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued 
till  he  had  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
fuddcnly  left  the  Univerfity ;  for  >yhat  reafon 
I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London 
a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projefts  in 
his  head,  and  very  little  nioney  in  his  pocket. 
He  defigned.many  works ;  but  his  great  fault 
was  irrefolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  im- 
nlediate  neceflity  broke  his  fchemes,  and  fuf- 
fered  him  to  purfue  no  fettled  purpofe.  A 
man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  h  not  much  difpofed  to  ab- 
ftrafted  meditation,  or  remote  enquiries. 
He  publifhed  propofals  for  a  Hiftpry  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning ;  ^d  I  have  heard  him 
fpeak  with! great  kindnefs  of  Leo.  thq  Tenth, 
and  with  keen  refentment  of  his  taftelefs  IliC'- 
ceflbr.  But  probably  not  a  pagQ  of  the 
Hiftory  was  ever  written,  Jle  planned  k-r 
vey al  tragedies,  but  he  only  plani)ed  them. 

He 
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He  wrote   nowr-and-rthen  odes    and   other 
poems,  and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

Abput  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company. 
His  appearance  was  decent  and  manly  5  his 
knowledge  confiderable,  his  views  cxtenfive, 
iiis  converfation  elegant,  and  his  difpofition 
chearfiil.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ; 
and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he 
was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
in  the  flreet.  On  this  occafion  recourfe  was 
had  to  the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
a  tranflatioil  of  Ariftotle's  Poeticks,  which 
he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commeri- 
taryj  advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled 
hifti  to  efcape  into  the  country.  Me  fliewed 
me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon  af- 
terwards his  uncle,  Mr*,  Martin,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  left  him  about  two  thoufand  pounds  j 
a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  tliink  ex- 
hauftible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  ex- 
hauft*  The  guineas  were  then  repaid,  and 
the  tranflation  neglefted* 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happiners.  Col- 
Uns,  who,  while  he  Jiudied  to  livCy  felt  no 
evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  tojiudy  thant 
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Tiis  life  was  affiled  by  more  dreadful  calami- 
ties, difcafe  and  infanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  chara£ter, 
while  perhaps  it  was  yet  more  cfiflinftly 
impreflcd  upon  my  memory,  I  fhall  infert 
it  here. 

"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  li- 
terature, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongues, 
but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifli 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind 
chiefly  upon  works  of  fiflion,  and  fubje6ts  of 
fancy ;  and,  by  indulging  fome  peculiar  hibits 
of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
thofe  flights  of  imagination  which  pafs  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is 
reconciled  only  by  a  paffive  acquiefcence  in 
popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  g^nii, 
giants,  and  monfters  -,  he  delighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  inchantment,  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  Elyfian  gardens. 

*^  This  was  however  the  charafter  rather 
of  his  inclination  than  his  genius  s  the  gran- 
deur 
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cicur  of  wildnefs,  and  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance, were  always  defired  by  him,  but 
were  not  always  attained.  Yet  as  diligence 
is  never  wholly  loft ;  if  his  efforts  fometimes 
caufed  harfhnefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife 
produced  in  happier  moments  fliblimity  and 
Splendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fiftions 
and  allegorical  imagery ;  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  not 
fufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.  His  poems 
are  the  productions  of  a  mind  not  ddicient 
in  fire,*  nor  unfumifhed  with  knowledge 
cither  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  ob- 
ftrufted  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft 
of  miftaken  beauties. 

"  Mis  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 
pious:  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty, 
and  long  habits  of  diffipation,  it  cannot  be 
^xpefted  that  any  charafter  fhould  be  exa6t- 
ly  uniform-  There  is  a  degree  of  waht  by 
which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almoft  de- 
fbroyed ;  and  long  aflbciation  with  fortuitous 
companions  will  at  laft  relax  the  ftriflnefs  of 
truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fmcerity. 
That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was, 
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paffed  always  unentangled  through  the  fhares 
of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
afErm ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at  leaft  he 
preferved  the  fource  of  a6lion  unpolluted, 
»that  his  principles  were  never  fhaken,  that 
his  diftinftions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had 
nothing  of  malignity  or  defign,  but  proceed- 
ed from  fome  unexpefled  prefliire,  or  cafual 
temptation. 

"  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  re- 
membered but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He 
languifhed  fome  years  under  that  depreffion 
of  mind  whiA  enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the 
knowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of 
purfuing  it.  Thefe  clouds  which  he  per- 
ceived gathering  on  his  intellefts,  he  en- 
deavoured to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  pafled 
into  France ;  but  found  himfelf  conftrained 
to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He 
was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  lunar 
ticks,  and  afterwards-  retired  to  the .  care  of 
his  fitter  in  Chichefter,  where  death  in  1756 
came  to  his  relief. 
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'*  After  his  return  from  France,  the  wri- 
ter of  this  charafter  paid  hihi  a  vifit  at 
Iflington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  fifter, 
whom  he  had  direfted  to  meet  him :  there 
was  then  nothing  6f  diforder  dtfcernible  in 
his  mind  by  any  but  himfelf;  but  he  had 
withdrawn  from  ftudy,  and  travelled  with 
no  other  book  than  an.Engliih  Teftament> 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when 
his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riofity  to  fee  what  companion  a  Man  of  Let^ 
ters  had  chofen,    /  have  but  one  booky  fays 

Collins,  but  that  is  the  beJiJ' 

...  •    •  •    • 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom 
I  once  delighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet 
remember  with  tendernefs. 

He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  lafl  ill- 
nefs,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and 
his  brother ;  to  whom  he  fpokc  with  difap- 
probation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
fufficiently  expreflive  of  Aiiatick  manners, 
and  called  them  his  Iriih  Eclogues.  He 
ihewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  John  Hume^   on  the  fuper- 
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flitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  they  thought 
fuperior  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no 
iearch  has  yet  found. 

His  diforder  was  not  alienation  of  mind, 
but  general  laxity  and  fecblenefs,  a  deficiency 
rather  of  his  vital  than  intelleftual  powers- 
What  he  fpoke  wanted  neither  judgement 
nor  fpirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhaufted  him, 
fo  that  he  wai  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch, 
till  a  (hort  cefiation  reftored  his  powers,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former 
vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady 
he  b^an  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ; 
and,  with  the  ufual  weaknefs  of  men  fo  dif- 
eafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary  relief 
with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter 
and  feduce.  But  his  health  continually  de- 
clined, and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthen- 
fome  to  himfelf . 

To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writ- 
ings may  be  added,  that  his  didtion  was  often 
harfh,  unfkilfuUy  laboured,  and  injudicioufly 
4ele6led.     He  affedted  the  obfolete  when  it 
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was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his 
words  out  of  the  common  order,  feeming  to 
think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame, 
that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to  write 
poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow  mo- 
tion, clogged  and  impeded  with  clutters  of 
confonants.  As  men  are  often  efteemed  who 
cannot  be  loved,  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may 
fometimes  extort  praife  when  it  gives  little 
pleafure. 

Mr.  Collinses   firft  produftion  is  added 
here  from  the  Poetical  Calendar  : 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

ON    HER.   WEEPING  AT   HER   SISTER's  WEDDING; 

Ccafe,  fair  Aureli^  ceafe  to  mourn  j 
Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ftate  % 

You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 
And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  ftands,' 
And  foftly  whifpers  to  your  charms ; 

*'  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
"  You'll  find  your  filler  in  his  arms." 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have  no 
other  account  to  give  than  his  own  Let- 
ters, publifhed  with  Hughes's  correfpondence, 
and  the  notes  added  by  the  edjtor,  have  af- 
forded me,  was  born  in  1700,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberglafney,  in  Caer- 
marth^ifliire,.  a  folicitor  of  grrat  capacity^ 
and  note. 

'1 

He  paffed  through  Weftminfter-fphool  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then 
called  home  to  be  inftrufted  in  his  father's 
profeflion.  But  his  father  died  foon,  and 
he  took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
but,    having  always    amufcd  himfelf  with 

drawing. 
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drawing,  refolvcd  to  turn  painter,  and  be- 
came pupil  to  Mr,  Richardfdn,  an  artift 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better 
known  by  his  books  than  by  his  piftures. 

Having  ftudied  awhile  under  his  maftcr, 
he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales 
and  the  parts  adjacent;  but  he  mingled 
poetry  with  painting,  and  about  1727  print- 
ed Grongar  Hill  in  Lewis's  Mifcellany. 

^  Being,  probably,  unfatisfied  with  his  own 
proficiency,  he,  like  other  painters,  travelled 
to  Italy ;  and  coming  back  in  1 740,  publifli- 
ed  the  Ruim  of  Rome. 

If  his  poem  was  written  fodn  after  his  re- 
turn, he  did  not  make  much  ufe  of  his  ac- 
quifitions,  whatever  they  might  be  •  for  de- 
cline of  health,  and  love  of  ftudy,  determined 
him  to  the  church.  He  therefore  entered  in- 
to orders ;  and,  it  feems,  married  about  the 
fame  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  EnJor\ 
"  whofe  grand-mother,"  fays  he,  "  was  a 
Shakfpeare,  defcended  from  a  brother  of 
every   body's   Shakfpeare  s"    by    her,   in 
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1756,   he  had  a  fon  and  three  daughters 
living. 

His  ecclefiaftical  provifion  was  a  long  time 
but  flender.  His  firil  patron,  Mr,  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefter- 
Ihire  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he 
lived  ten  years,  and  then  exchanged  it  for 
Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire  of  feventy-five. 
His  condition  now  began  to  mend .  In  1 75  2 , 
Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him  Coningfby,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
afterwaids  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  He  complains  that 
the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  Coningfby,  and  other 
cxpences,  took  away  the  profit. 

About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Coningfby 
he  publifhed  the  Fleece^  his  greatefl  poetical 
work ;  of  which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a  ludi- 
crous floiy.  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  was  one 
day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,  with 
more  expeflation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other 
could  eafily  admit.  In  the  converfation  the 
author's  age  was  afked;  and  being  repre- 
fented  as  advanced  in  life.  He  will,  faid  the 
critick,  i?e  buried  in  woollen. 
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He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  pub- 
lication, nor  long  enjoy  the  increafe  of  his 
rprefennents;forini758hedied. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fuf- 
ficicnt    to  require    an    elaborate   criticifm* 

.  Grongar  Hill  is  the  happieft  of  his  produc- 
tions :  it  is  not  indeed  very  accura.tely  writ- 
ten ;  but  the  fcenes  which  it  difplays  are  fo 
pleafing^  the  images  which  they  raife  fo  wel- 
come to  the  mind,  and  the  rcfleftions  of  tlje 
writer  fo  confonant  to  the  general  fenfe  or 
experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once 

.  read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome  ftrikes  more 
but  pleafes  lefs,  an,d  the  title  raifes  greater 
expeftation  than  the  performance  gratifies. 
Some  pafTages,  however,  are  conceived  with 
the  mind  of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  dilapidating  Edifices,  he  fays, 

: At  dead  of  night 

The  hermit  oft,  'midft  his  orifoiis,  hears, 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of.  Time  difparting  tQwers. 

Of  The  Fkccc,  \\\\ic\i  never  became  po- 
pular, and  is  now  univerfally  negleded,  I 
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can  fay  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  at- 
tention. The  woolcombef  and  the  poet  ap- 
pear to  me  fuch  difcordant  natures,  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  couple 
the  fer pent  with  thefow-l.  When  Dyer,  whole 
mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  hi^  ut- 
moft,  by  interefting  his  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  interfperfmg  rural  imagery, 
and  incidental  digreffions,  by  cloathing  fmall 
images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer's 
arts  of  delufion,  the  meannefs  naturally  ad- 
hering, and  the  irreverence  habitually  an- 
nexed to  trade  and  manufafture,  fink  him 
under  infuperable  oppreffion  y  and  the  difguft 
which  blank  verfe,  encumbering  and  encum- 
bered, fuperadds  to  an  unpleafmg  fubjefl, 
foon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing  to  be 
pleafed. 

Let  me  however  honeftly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  cenfure. 
I  have  been  told  that  Akenfide,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
faid,  "  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion 
of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's 
Fleece ;  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he 
fliould  not  think  it  any  longer  reafonable 
to  expeft  fame  from  excejilenpe." 
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WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  the' foil  T 
of  Thomas  Sheriftone  and  Anne  Pen,  * 
was  b6rn  in  November  17 14,  at  the  Leafowes  > 
in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  thofe  infulated  diftri6ls  ; 
which,  in  the  divilibn  of  the  kingdom,  was 
appended,  for  forfie  ireafoo  not  now  difco- 
verable,   to  a  diftant '  county ;  and  which,  ' 
though  furrounded    by  Warwickfhife  and 
Worcefterftiire,  belongs  to  Shropfhirti  though  ' 
perhaps  thirty '  rniles  diftant  from  any  other" 
part  of  it. 

-He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom 
his  poem  of  the  ScbooUmtJirefs  has  delivered  * 
to  pofterity  -,  and  foon  received  fuch  delight 

Z  4  from 
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from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for 
new  entertainment,  and  expetted  that  when 
any  of  the  family  went  to  market  a  new  book 
fhould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came, 
was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by 
him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requcft  had 
been  neglefted,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  fame  form,  and  pacified 
him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  A  while  to 
the  GrammarTfchopl  in  HalesrQwen,  and  was 
placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an 
eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his 
progrefs. 

When  he  wsis  yoiing  (June  1724)^  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  and  loon  after  ( Auguft 
i7?6.)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed 
tl^e  eftate. 

From  fchool  he  was  fent  in  1732  to  Pem- 
broke-College in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for 
half  a  century  has  b?en  eminent  for  Englifli 

poetry 
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poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  ap- 
pears that  he  found  delight  and  advantage ; 
for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten  years, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firft 
four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's  gown,  but 
without  fhewing  any  intention  to  engage  in 
the  profeffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford/ 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his 
affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dol- 
man of  Rrome  in  Stafforcllhire,  whofe  atteii- 

» 

tion  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  uponEng- 
lifli  poetry;  and  in  1737  publifhed  a  fmall 
Mifcellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  life ;  and  was  fometimes 
at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other 
place  of  publick  refort ;  but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  poetry.  He  publifhed  in  1740  his 
judgement  of  Hercules^  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton,  whofe  interefl  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  eleftion :  this  was  two  years 
afterwards  followed  by  the  Scbool-mi/frefs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dolman,  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted 
for  his  eafe  and  leifure,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him. 
He  tried  to  efcapc  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his 
houfc  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diftantly  re- 
lated ;  but,  finding  that  imperfeft  pofleffion 
inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate  into 
his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of 
its  beauty  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  began  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures^ 
and  hi?,  ambition  of  rura]  elegance :  he  began 
from  this  time  to  point  his  profpefts,  to  di- 
verfify  his  furface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and 
to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  fuch 
judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made  his  'Httle 
domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  tiie  fkitful ;  a  place  to  be  vifited 
by  travellers,  and.  copied  by  defigners.  Whe- 
ther to  plant. a  walk  in  undulating  curves, 
and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where 
there  is  an  otgeft  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make 
water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  or  to  ftag- 
nate  where  it  will  be  feen  ;  to  leave  intervals 
where  the  eye  will  be  pleafed,  and  to  thicken 
the  plantation  where  there  is  fomething  to  be' 

hidden, 
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hiddeu,  demands,  any.  great  po«r^5  o£  mind>  . 
I  will  not  enqa4re  J  perhaps  a  fuUeaand  furly  ^ 
fpec^lator  may  think  fuchperforraajxces  rather  - 
the  fport  than  the  bufinefs  of  human  reafon, 
B»tit muft  beat^leaft  confefied,  that- to. em- 
bejlifli  the  form  of  Nature,  is  an:  innocent « 
aijjujGbppat  ^  and  fome  praile  muft  be  flowed . : 
by.tiie  moft  fupercilious.obiervei;  to  him,  who: 
does  beft  what  fuch  multitudes  are  contenjiing/ 
to  do  well. 

This.praife  was  the  praile  .of  Shenftone^ 
but»  like  .all  other  mpdes  of . . fjplicity;,  it  .w^s,.. 
npt  eiypyed.  without  its  abateraents.-   Lyttel-*  , 
ton  was/hi^  neighbour  and  his  riyal,  whole  ; 
empire,  fpacious  and  opulent,  looked  with 
difdaiil  on  the  petty  State  that  appeared  behind 
it.    For.a  wlale^.the  inhabitants  of  Hagley 
affcflbed  to  tell  their  acquaintance^of  the  little  . 
fellow^that  w^s,.:trying  to  makp.  himfelf  a4- 
miredj  but  when  by  degrees. .  the  Lcafowes^ 
forced  thecifeives  into  notice,  they  took  care 
to  defea^j  the  curiolity  which-  they  could  not 
fupprefs^  by -Cor)du6ling  their  vifitants  per* 
verfely  to  inconvenient  points  of.  view,  and 
introducing  them  at  the  wrong  aid  of  a  walk 
to  dete<5]t  a  deception ;  injuries  of  ^  which  Shen- 

ftone 
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flone  would  heavily  compldn.  Where  there 
is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity,  and  where 
there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly., 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftone  was  all  in  his 
eye ;  he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its 
looks ;  nothing  raifed  his  indignation  more 
than  to  afk  if  there  were  any  fiflies  in  his 
water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  im- 
ptove  it ;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When 
he  came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find 
his  floors  flooded  by  a  ftiower  through  the 
broken  roof  J  but  could  fpare  no  money  for 
its  reparation; 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's* bleat 
and  the  linnet's  fong;  and  his  groves  were 
haunted  by  beings  very  different  from  fawns 
and  fairies.  He  fpent  his  eftate  in  adorning 
it,  and  his  death  was  probably  haftened  by 
his^  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its 
oil  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer  he  would  have  been  aflifled  by 
a  penfion :  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been 

ever 
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ever  mow  properly  beftowed  >  but  that  it  was 
ever  aiked  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain 
that  it  never  was  enjoyed* 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  1 1 , 
1763  ;  and  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  bro- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  fhe  was,  to 
whom  his  Pa/ioral  Ballad  vr^  addrefled.  He 
is  reprefented  by  his  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man 
of  great  tendernefs  and  generofity,  kind  to 
all  that  were  within  his  influence;  but,  if 
once  offended,  not  eafily  appeafed ;  inatten- 
tive to  ceconomy,  and  carelefs  of  his  expences ; 
in  his  perlpn  larger  than  the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form ;  very  negli- 
gent of  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for 
he  held  that  the  fafliion  was  no  rule  of  drefs, 
arid  that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance 
to  his  natural  form- 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehcnfivc,  nor 
his  curiofity  aflive ;  he  had  no  value  for  thofe 

parts 
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parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  him- 
felf  cultivated.  -  '    '        ' 

V 

His  life  was  nnftained  by  any  crime ;  the 
Elegy  on  Jefy^  which  has  befell  fuppofed  to 
relate  an  unfortunate  and'criminal  amour  of 
his  own^  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey 
in  Richardfon's  Pamela. 

What  Gray  thoUght  of  his"  chara6lcr,  from 
tite  peril fal  of  his  Letters,  was  this : 

^^  I  have  read  too  an  o6lavo  volume  of 
Shenftones  Letters.  Poor  man  !  he  was 
always  wifhing  for  money,  for  fame,  and 
other  diftinftions ;  and  liis  whole  philo- 
fophy  confifted  in  living  againft  his  will  in 
retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  tafte 
had  adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed 
when  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and  com- 
mend it :  his  correipondence  is  about  no- 
thing clfe  but  this  place  and  his  own 
writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring 
clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes  too." 

His  poems  con fift  of  elegies,  odes,  and 
ballads,  humorous  fallies,  .and  nioral  pieces. 

His 
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His  conception  of  an  Ekgy  he  has  in  his 
Preface  very  judicioufly  and  difcriminately 
explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  account, 
the  efFufion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  fome- 
.  times  plaintive,  and  always  ferious,  and  there- 
fore fuperior  to  the  glitter  of  flight  orna- 
ments. His  compofitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this 
defcription.  His  topicks  of  praife  aie  the 
domeftick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure 
and  fimple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  of  folitude,  the  in- 
nocence of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  fe- 
curity  of  an  humble  ftation,  can  fill  but  a 
few  pages.  That  of  which  the  efience  is  uni- 
formity will  be  foon  defcribed.  His  Elegies 
have  therefore  too  much  refemblance  of  each 
other. 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  re- 
quires, fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  to  this  praife 
his  claim  is  not  conftant :  his  diftion  is  often 
harfli,  improper,  and  affefted ;  his  words  ill- 
coined,  or  ill-chofen,.  and  his  phrafc  unlkil- 

fuUy  inverted. . 

. ,  ■     i.      .      .        •   «. 
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The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the 
light  and  airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and 
nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty 
meaning.  Fromthefe,  however.  Rural  Ele- 
gance has  Ibme  right  to  be  excepted. .  I  once 
heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady  ^  and 
though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughts 
difFufed  with  too  much  verbofity,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  to  contain  both  pliilofopliical 
argument  and  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent; 
the  Skylark  pleafes  me  beft,  which  has  how- 
ever more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ocle^ 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pajloral  Ballad 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  it  is  paftoral ;  an  intelligent  reader, 
acquainted  with  the  fcenes  of  real  life,  fickens 
at  the  mention  of  the  crook^  xhtpipe^  the 
Jheep^  and  the  kids^  which  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poef  s 
art  is  fele6lion,  and  he  ought  to  fhew  the  , . 
beauties  without  the  grofliiefs  of  the  coun- 
try life.  His  ftanza  feems  to  have  been 
chofen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  Defpalring 

Shepherd. 
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In  the  firft  part  are  two  paflages,  to  which 
if  any  mind  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no 
acquaintance  with  love  or  nature : 

t  prized  every  Kour  that  went  by^ 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleasM  me  before  j 

But  nbw  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  mol-c. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forgo^ 
What  anguilh  I  felt  i ft  my  heart ! 

Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  fo, 
*Twas  with  pain  that  fhc  faw  me -depart. 

She  gaz'd>  as  I  flowly  withdre\^ ;  . 

My  path  1  cJould  hardly  diiccrn  j 
So  fweetly  Ihe  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  fhe  bade  me  Wrarfi^ 

*  » 

in  the  fecond  tJiis  paffage  has  its  prettlnefs, 
though  it  be  not  eq<aal  to  the  former : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wbod^npigeons  breed: 
But  let  me  that  plun'der  forbear. 

She  will  fay  'twas  a  barbarous  deed  : 

For  he  rieVr  could  be  true,  fhe  averred. 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  s 

And  I  lovM  her  the  more,  when  I  heard     • 
Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongiae. 

Vol.  IV,  A  a  In 
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In  the  third  he  mentions  rfie  common 
places  of  amorous  poetry  witdi-fome  addrels : 

'Tis  his  with  mock  paffion  to  gfow ; 

*Tis  his  in  fmoodi  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow. 

And  her  bofom,  be  fure,  is  as  cold : 

How  the  nightingales  kbouv  the  ftrain> 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  i 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 
Kepiae  at  her  triumphs^  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  tiian 
this  natural  ftrain  of  Hope : 

Alafr !  from  the  day  that  we  mer^      -* 
What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 

When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe. 

Yet  Time  niay  diminiih  the  pain  t 
The  flower,  and  the  fhrub,,  and  the  trec^ 

Which  I  reared  for  her  pleafure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me^ 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted 
from  the  feverities  of  criticifin  i  yjct  it  may 

be 
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be  repiarked,  in  a  few  Isrards,  that  his  hwnour 
is  fbmetimes  grofs,  and  feldom  fp^f.. 

Of  the  Motil  foma  ths  firft;4f;<fe%.C^o/V<f 
^Merciiki^  from  JCcnojphott.  Tl»  numbers 
ftre  ^mdpth,  th«  <Ji4Hxm  efegantj  a^  the 
thpught$:j*ifti  but  (om^H.  ipf ;yi^«r:|)er- 
hap^  k  ^ill  to  fee  ^^l^iftied,  whk>h  it  in^it 
hai«  had  by  brevity  l&d  ^ompreffi^..  His 
F^/^  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of  g^ety>  fetrtaot 
a  very  pointed  general  moral..  His  blank 
verfes,  thofe  that  can  read  them  may  pro- 
bably find  to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his 
neighbours.  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from 
the  old  ballad,  Did  you  not  bear  of  a  Spanijb 
Lady-^l  wifti  it  well  enough  to  wifh  it  were 
in  rhyme. 

The  SchooUmiJlrefs^  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Moral 
Works,  is  furely  the  moft  pleafing  of  Shen- 
ftone's  performances.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  ftyle,  in  light  and  fhort  compofi- 
tions,  contributes  much  to  the  increafe  of 
pleafure:  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 
two  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fentiments, 
©f  fhe  c«*iginal  author  in  the  ftyle,  and  be- 

A  a  2  twecn 
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tween  tfacm  the  mind  is  k^t  in  perpetual 
employment. 

The  general  recommencktion  of  Shenftone 
is  eafinefs  and  fimplicity ;  his  general  dc- 
fe£l  is  want  of  comprehenlion  and  variety. 
Had  his  mind  been  better  floied  with  know- 
Ifedge,  whether  he  coxild  have  been  great,  I 
know  not  s  he  could  certainly  have  beea 
agreeable* 
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THE  following  I^fc  was  written,  at 
my  requeft,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
better  information  than  I  could  eafily  have 
obtained ;  and  the  publick  will  perhaps  wifh 
that  I  had  folicited  and  obtained  more  fuch 
favours  from  him. 

''  Dear  Sir, 

^*  In  confecjueoce  of  our  different  conver* 
rations  about  authentick  materials  for  the 
Life  of  Young,  I  fend  you  the  following  de- 
tail.  It  is  not,  I  confefs,  immediately  in 
the  line  of  my  profeflion ;  but  hard  indeed  is 
pur  fate  at  the  bar,  if  we  may  not  call  a  few 
hours  now-and-then  our  own, 

A  a  4  Of 
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of  great  men  (bmething  muft  always  be 
faid  to  gratify  curiofity.  Of  th6  great  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  much  has  been  told 
of  which  tliere  Rcv^r  coi^ld  have  been  propfs; 
and  little  care  app^af  5.  to  have  been  taken  to 
tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble, 
might  have  been  procured. 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  born  at  Up, 
ham^  near  Winchefter,  in  June  168;.  He 
was  the  fpn  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
Fellow  of  Winchefter  College  and  Reftor  of 
Upham ;  who  was  the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Woodhay  in  Berkftiire,  ftyled  by  Wood  gen^ 
tieman.  In  September  1682  the  Poet's  father 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham 
Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by  biftiop 
Ward-  On  the  childifhnefs  of  W^rd,  his  duties 
were  ntceflarily  performed  by  pthers.  Wc 
learn  from  Wood,  that^  at  a  vifitation  of 
Sprat,  July  the  pth,  1686,  tfic  Prebendary 
preached  a  Latin  fermon,  afterwards  publifh- 
ed,  with  which  the  Bifhpp '  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  he  told  the  Chapter  he  was  concerned  to 

*•     .  *■*     ■     I  ^     * 

find  the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worft  pre- 
bends in  their  church.     In  confequence  of 

his 
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his  merit  and  repntatiorb  or  of  the  intereft 
of  Lord  Bradford  (to  whom,  1702,  he  dedi- 
cated two  volumes  of  fermons),  Jic  was, 
feme  time  after,  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanry  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
fays,  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  clofet 
to  the  late  Queien,  who  honoured  him  by 
ftanding  godmother  to  the  Poet.  His  fd- 
lowlhip  of  Winchefter  he  refigned  in  favour 
of  one  Mr.  Harris,  who  married  his  only 
daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a 
ihort  illnefs,  in  1705,  in  the  fixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his 
^eceafe  Bifhop  Burnet  preached  at  the  qathe- 
fkal,  and  bpgan  his  Sermon  with  faying. 
Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round 
us*,  and  making  breach  upon  breach  up- 
on us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the  head 
of  thijs  body,  with  a  ftrokej  fo  that  he, 
whom  you  faw  a  week  ago  diftributing 
^*  the  holy  myfterjes,  is  now  laid  in  theduft. 
But  he  ftill  lives  in  the  m^ny  excellent  di- 
reftions  he  h^s  Jeft  U5,  both  how  to  live 
f^  and  how  to  die.'' 
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The  Dean  placed  his  fon  upon  ^  foun* 
dation  at  Winchefter  OoUege,  vrhere  he  had 
himietf  been  educated.  At  thk  fchool  Edward 
Young  remained  till  the  thdiicn  after  his 
eighteenth  birth-day,  the  period  at  which 
thoie  upon  the  foundation  are  fuperannuated. 
Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his  mafters  had  not  (kill  enough 
to  difcover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  ge- 
nius for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no  va- 
cancy at  Oxford  afforded  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  beftow  upon  him  the  reward  provided 
for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ;  certain 
it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowfhip  our  Poet 
did  not  fucceed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice. 
New  College  does  not  number  amoDg  its  Fel- 
lows him  who  wrote  the  Night  I'bougbtsl 

On  the  13th  of  06h)ber,  1703,  he  was 
entered  an  Independent  Member  x)f  New  Col- 
lege, that  he  might  live  at  little  expence  in 
the  Warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould  be  quali- 
fied to  ftand  for  a  fellowfhip  at  All-fouls.  In 
a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College 

died* 
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died.  He  then  removed  to  Corpus  College. 
The  Prefident  of  this  Society,  from  regard 
alfb  for  his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in 
order  to  leiTen  his  academical  expences.  In 
170?,  he  was  nominate  to  a  law  fellowfhip 
at  All-fouls  by  Archbifhop  Tennifon,  into 
whofe  hands  it  came  by  devolution. — Such 
repeated  patronage,  while  it  jujdifies  Burnet's 
praife  of  the  father,  reflefts  credit  on  the 
condud  of  the  fon.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove  that  the  father 
4id  not  leave  behind  him  much  wealth, 

On  the;  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took 
jbis  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and 
Jiis  Doctor's  degree  on  the  loth  of  June, 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  difco- 
yered^  it  is  faid,  an  inclination  to  take  pu- 
pils. Whetljer  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is 
hot  known,  None  has  hitherto  boafted  to 
have  received  his  academical  inftruftion  from 
the  author  of  the  Night  T!houghts.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  college  was  proud  of  him  no  lefs 
as  a  fcholar  than  as  %  poet;  for,  in  1716, 
when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Li* 

brary 
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brary  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken 
his  Batchelor's  degree,  he  was  appointed  to 
ipeak  the  Latin  oration,  which  is  at  leaft 
particular  for  being  dedicated  in  Englilh  To 
the  Ladies  of  the  Codringtori  Family.     To  thefe 
he  fays,  that  **  he  was  unavoidably  flung 
into  a  Angularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write 
an  epiftle--dedicatoiy  void  of  common-plac^, 
and  fuch  an  one  as  was  never  publi/hed  be^* 
fore  by   any  author  whatever; — ^that  this 
practice  abfolved  them  from  any  obligation 
of  reading  what  was  prefentcd  to  them ; — 
and  that  the  bookfeller  approved  of  it,  be- 
caufe  it  would  make  people  ftari,  was  ab- 
ford  enough,  and  perfectly  right."    Of  this 
oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own 
edition  of  his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion by  Curll  and  Tonfon,  in  1 74 1 ,  is  a  let- 
ter from  Young  to  Curll  (if  Curll  may  be 
credited),  dated  December  the   9th,    1739, 
wherein  he  fays  he  has  not  leifure  to  review 
what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  "  I  have 
not  the  Epijile  U  Lord  Lanfdtmne.     If  you 
will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have  you 
omit  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codringten. 
"  I  think  the  colleftion  will  fell  better  witli^ 
"  out  them/'  ■•■-  - 

There 
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There  arc  who  relate,  that,  when  firft 
Young  found  himfelf  independent,  and  his 
own  matter  at  All-fouls,  he  was  not  the 
ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  he 
afterwards  became.  The  authority  of  his 
father,  indeed^  had  ceafed  by  his  death  1705; 
and  Young  was  certainly  not  afhamed  to  be 
patronized  by  the  infamous  Wharton.  But 
Wharton  befriended  in  Young,  perhaps,  the 
poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian.  If 
virtuous  authors  muft  be  patronized  only 
by  virtuous  peers,  who  fhall  ppint  them 
out? 

Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  RulFhead  to  have  told 
Warburton,  that  **  Young  had  much  of  a 
fublime  genius,  tliough  without  common 
fenfe  5  fo  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide, 
was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bom- 
baft.  This  made  him,  pafs  a  foolijh  youths 
the  fport  of  peers  and  poets :  but  his  having 
a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  fuppoit 
the'  clerical  charafter  when  he  afliimed  it, 
firft  with  decency,  and  afterwards  with  ho- 

•nour.". 
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They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  mca-allty 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be 
wrong  5  but  Tiudal  could  not  err  in  his  opi- 
nion of  Young's  warmth  ancj  ability  in  the 
caufe  of  religioji-     Tindal  ufed    to    ipend 
much  of  his  time  at  AU-foub.     "  The  othar 
"  boys,"  faid  the  atheift,  "  I  can  always 
**  anfwer,  bccaufe  I  alw^y?  k^Qw  whaaee 
*'  they  have  tlieir  arguments,  wMch  I  hsive' 
**  read  an  hvmdred  times ;   but  that  fdlow 
**  Young  is  continually  pefterlng  me  wtk 
/'  fomething  of  his  own."     After  all,  Tindd 
and  the  cenfurers  of  Young  may  be  rccon- 
cileable/    Young  might,  for   two  or   three 
years,  have  tried  that  kin4  of  life,  in  which 
his  natural  principles  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
-wallow  long.     If  this  were  ;(b,  he  has  lejft 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour 
of  virtue,  but  the  potent  teftimony  of  esiperi- 
ence  againft  vice. 

Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune 
of  Addifon  to  tine  Faem  to  his  Majejlyy  pre- 
fented,  with  a  copy  of  verfes,  to  Somers^ 
and  hoped  that  he  alfo  might  fbar  tawealtJbi 
and  honours  on  wings  of  the  fame  kind.  His 
3  fiift 
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firft  poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne 
called  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lprds  the  ions  of 
the  Earls  of  Northampton  azid  AyleA>ury^ 
and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the 
number  o£  Fe&cs.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  one  at  leaft  of  the  new  Lords,  he 
publifhed  in  171 2  An  Epiftle  to  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Lord  Lanfdowne.  In  this 
compofition  the  poet  pours  out  his  panegy- 
tick  with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  man, 
who  thinks  his  prcfent  ftock  of  wealth  will 
never  be  exhaufted. 

The  poem  feems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile 
the  publick  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  done  by  (hewing  that  men 
are  Aain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace  harvejis 
\Mve^  and  commerce  fwells  herfaiL  If  this  be 
humanity,  it  is  not  politicks.  Another  pur* 
pofe  of  this  epiftle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepaie  the  pubhck  for  the  rec^tion  of  fame 
tragedy  of  his  own.  His  Lordihip's  pa- 
tronage, he  fays,  will  not  let  him  repent  his 
paffimfor  the  Ji age  y — ^and  the  particular  praiie 
beftpwed  on  OtMio  sxid  Oroonoko  feems  to 
fhew  that  fome  fuch  chai-adler  as  Zanga  wa$ 
even  then  in  contemplation.  The  affectionate 

mention 
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mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrifoit 
of  New  College,  at  the  clofe  of  this  poem,  is 
an  inftance  of  Young's  art,  which  diiplayed 
itfelf  fo  fully  thirty  years  aftefwards  in  the 
Night  I'houghtSy  of  making  the  publick  a  par-^ 
ty  in  his  private  fbrrow. 

Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  eenfiire 
this  poem,  it  ought  at  leafl:  to  be  remembered 
that  he  did  not  infert  it  into  his  works  j  and 
that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  feen, 
he  advifes  its  omiffion.  The  bookfeUers,  in 
the  late  Body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  fhould  have 
diftinguifhed  what  was  deliberately  rejected 
by  the  relpeftive  authors.  This  I  Ihall  be 
careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  "  I 
"  think,  fays  he,  the  following  pieces  in 
"  four  volumes  to  be  the  moft  excufeable  of 
all  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  vnfh  kfs 
apology  was  needful  for  thefe.  As  there  i$ 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces 
here  republifhed  I  have  revifed  and  cor-* 
re6ted,  and  rendered  them  as  pardonable 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do."—- Shall  thd 
gates  of  repentance  be  fhut  only  againft  li- 
terary finners  ? 
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When  Addifoii  publifhed  Cato  in  1713* 
Voung  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a 
recoirimcridatory  €opy  of  verfes.  This  is 
one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  did  not  reptiblilh^ 

Oh  the  appearartee  df  his  Poefn  on  th^  Lajt 
Di^^  Addifon  did  not  return  Young's  com-^ 
pliment  5  but  The  Englijhmari  of  October  ^.9* 
17 1 3,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addi-^ 
fon,  fpeaks  handfomely  of  this  poem.  The 
Lajl  Day  was  publifhed  foon  after  the  peace. 
The  vice-K:hanc€ltor*s  imprimatur  (for  it  was 
firft  printed  at  Oxford)  Is  dated  May  thfc 
19th,  17 1 3.  Frorfi  the  Exordium  Young 
appears  to  hftve  fpent  fome  time  on  the  com^ 
pofitioii  of  it*  While  other  bards  n6ith  Bri^ 
tain's  hetofH  their  fouls  on  firey  he  draws,  he 
fays,  a  de^er  fcene.  Marlborough  had  been 
confidered  by  Britain  as  her  hero  %  but,  when 
the  Lafi  Day  wAs  publifbed,  female  cabal 
had  blatfed  for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blen* 
heim.  ^  This  poem  was  probably  finifhed  by 
Young  as  early  as  1710;  for  part  of  it  is 
printed  in  ihtTatler.  It  was  infcribed  to 
the  Queen,*  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  fome 
'^Vo^L.  IV.    ,  Bb  reafon. 
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reafon,  he  did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It 
tells  hei",  that  his  only  title  to  the  great 
honour  he  now  does  himfelf  is  tlie  obl^ation 
he  formerly  received  from  h&  royal  indul^ 
gence.  Of  this  obligation  nothing;  is  now 
known.  Young  is  faid  to  have  been  engag- 
ed at  a  fettled  ftipend  as  a  writer  for  the 
Court.  Yet  who  ftiall  fay  this  with  certain- 
ty ?  In  all  modem  periods  of  this  coun- 
try, the  writfers  on  one  fide  havt  been  rfe* 
gulafly  called  Hirelbigs,  and  oil  the  other 
Patriots. 

Of  the  dedication,  however,  the  c<rfn- 
plexion  is  clearly  political..  It  j^aks  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  the  late  peace ;— it  ^ives  her 
Majefty  jH'aife  indeed  for  her  vidkories,  but 
fays  that  the  author  is  mqi'e  pteafed  to  fee 
her  rife  from  this  lower  world,  foariag  above 
the  clouds,  pafling  the  firft  and.  fecon^ 
heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  ftars  behind 
her ; — 'rtor  will  he  lofe  her  there,  but  keep 
her  ftill  in  view  through  the  boundlefs  Ipaces 
on  the  other  fide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey 
towards  eternal  blifs,  till  he  bdhold  the 
heavcA  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  rectivk^ 
and  conveying  her  ftill  onwa^  from   the 

ftrrtch 
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ftretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  hdr 
piirfuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  foon  called  away  froitt 
this  lower  world,  to  a  plac^  where  humMi 
praiJfe  or  human  flattery  are  of  little  confe- 
quence.  If  Youn^  thought  the  dedication 
contained  only  the  praife  of  truth,  he  fliould 
not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works*  Was  he 
conlfcious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  ?  Thai 
he  fhould  not  have  writteii  it.  The  poem 
itfc^f  is  not  witliout  a  glance  to  politicks^ 
liotwith^ftanding  the  fubje6t.  The  cry  that 
the  church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  fub- 
lided.  The  L^  Day^  written  by  a  layman, 
was  much  approved  by  the  miniftry,  ajfid 
their  friend. 

Befoit  the  Queen's  death,  "The  Pofci  of 
RfUgion^  or  Vanquijhed  Lovey  was  fent  into 
t|ie  world.  This  poem  is  founded  oii  tibe 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  hex  huf- 
band  Lord  Guildford  in  1 554— a  ftory  chofen 
for  the  fubjeft  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund 
Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe. 
The  dedicaticm  of  it  to  the  countefs  of  Salif- 
.  Jwjy  does  not  appear  in  his  own  option.  Ife 
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hopes  it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  pre- 
fumption  that  the  ftory  could  not  have  becii 
read  witliout  thoughts  of  the  Countefs  of 
Salifbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
another.  "  To  behold,"  he  proceeds,  "  a 
perfon  mfy  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us  a  prudent 
regret ;  to  behold  a  perfon  only  amiable  tb 
the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  in- 
dignation; but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a 
Countefs  of  Salifbury,  gives  us  pleafiire 
and  improvement ;  it  works  a  fort  ef  mi- 
rack,  cfccafiohs  the  biafs  of  our  nature  to 
fall  off  from  fin,  and  makes  ©ur  very 
•*  fenfes  and  afFeftions  converts  to  our  reli- 
"  gion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty."  His 
flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex  as  for 
ours,  and  was  at  leaft  as  well  adapted. 

Augufl  the  27tH,    1714,    Pope  writes  to 
his  friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  juft  arrived  from 

*  Oxford — ^that  every  one  was  much  concern- 
ed for  the  Queen's  death,  but  that  no  pane- 

*gyricks  were  ready  yet  for  the  King.     No- 

.  thing    like  friendfhip  had  yet  taken  place 

between  Pope  and  Young ;  for,  foon  after 

•  the  event  which  Pope  mentions.  Young  pub- 
:  Eflied  a  poem  on  the  late  Queen's  death;  «Ki 
:  -     .  4  -  his 
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iis  Majefty's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  It  is 
infcribed  to  Addifon,  then  fecretary  to  the 
Lords  Juftices.  .  Whatever  was  the  obliga- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  Ibmething 
«f  the  fame  fort  from  George.  Of  thepoeni 
the  intention  fcems  to  have  been,  to  fliew 
that  he  had  the  fame  extravagant  ftrairi  of 
praife  for  a  Kittg  as  for  a  Queen.  To  dif- 
cover,  at  the  very  outfet  of  a  foreigner's 
reign,  that  the  -Gods  blefs  his  new  fubjefts 
in  fuch  a  King,  is  fomething  more^:han  praile. 
Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his  exciifeable 
fmet.    We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  firft  wife  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  Efq;  afterwards  Mar«r 
quis  of  Wharton — a  Lady  celebrated  for 
her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by  Wallen 
To  the  Dean  of  Sarum'^  vjfitation  fermon^ 
already  mentioned,  were  added  ibme  copies 
pf  verfes  "  by  that  excellent  poetefs  Mrs. 
*'  Anne  Wharton,"  upon  its  being  tranflat- 
<?d  into  Englifh,  at  the  inftance  of  Waller, 
ty  Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  en- 
nobled, did  not  drop,  the  fon  pf  his  oW 
ffien4,    In  him,  during  the  fliort  time  he 

B  b  3  lived. 
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^ved,  Young  found  a  patron,  and  iri  his  dilX 
folute  descendant  a  friend  and  a  companion, 
The  Marquis  died  in  April  17 15*  The  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis 
fet  out  upon  his  travels,  fxom  which  he  re*. 
turned  in  about  a  twelvemonth.  The  bs^ 
ginning  of  1717  carripd  him  to  Ireland  j 
where,  fays  the  Biographia,  ^^  on  the  fcow 
"  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  had  the 
«'  honour  done  him  of  being  admitted, 
"  though  under  age,  tg  take  his  feftt  in  th« 
*♦  Houfeoftfords/' 

With  this  unhappy  charafter  we  might 
have  prefumed,  almoft  without  evidence,  that 
Young  went  to  Ireland.     Frpm  his  Letter 
to   Richardfon  on  Original  Compo^tion^  It  is 
clear  he  was,  at  fome  period  of  his  life,  i|i 
that  country.      *^  I  remember,*'  fays  he,  in 
that  Letter,  fpeaking  of  Swift,  *♦  as  I  and 
^*  others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening 
^*  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he  ftopt 
*^  fhort;  we  palled  on;  but,  perceiving  he 
did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back,  and  found 
him  fixed  as  a  ftatue,  and  earneftly  gazing 
upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  up- 
\  V  pcrmoft  branches  was  much  withered  and 
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decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  faid,  "  I  fhall 
be  like  that  tree,  I  fhall  die  at  top/'-»-A 
note  from  Wharton,  among  Swift's  Letters,* 
clearly  fhcws  that  this  vifit  to  Ireland  was 
paid  when  he  had/an  opportunity  of  going 
thither  with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron. 

From  The  Englijhman  it  appears  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  fo  ear- 
ly as  17 13  J  yet  Bufirh  was  not  brought  up- 
on DruryrLane  Stage  till  17 19.  It  was  in- 
fcrihed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  "  becaufc 
*^  the  late  inftance3  be  had  received  of  his 
"  Grace's  undeferved  and  uncommon  favour, 
in  an  affair  of  fome  confequence,  foreign 
to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the 
privilege  of  chufing  a  patron."  The  De- 
dication he  afterwards  fupprefTed. — This  was 
followed  in  the  year  1721  hy  The  Revenge. 
Left  at  liberty  now  to  chufe  his  patron,  he 
dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  Duke  of 
Wharton.  "  Your  Grace,"  fays  the  Dedi- 
cation, *'  has  been  pleafed  to  make  yourfelf 
accefFaiy  to  the  following  fcenes,  not  only 
by  fuggefling  the  mofl  beautiful  incident 
in  them,  but  by  making  all  poflible  provi- 
•'  fion  for  the  fttccefs  of  the  whole." 

B  b  4  That 
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That  his  Grace  Ihoiild  have  fuggefted  tho 
incident  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that 
incident  be,  Is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  unhappy  fuperannuated 
young  man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida  in 
Spain,  was  fome  fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on  th^ 
ftory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Septs, 

Dryden  dedicated  Marriage  4  la  Mode  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochefters 
whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  de- 
fender of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune,  Young  concludes  his  addrefs  to 
Wharton  thus-r-*^  My  prefent  fortune  is  his 
bounty,  and  my  future  his  cans ;  which  I 
will  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  remem- 
' "  bered  to  his  honour,  fince  he,  I  know,  in- 
tended his  generofity  as  an  encpuragement 
to  merit,  though,  through  his  very  par- 
donable partiality  to  one  who  bears  him 
fo  fincere  a  duty  and  refppft,  I  happen  to 
*^  receive  the  benefit  of  it/'  That  he  ever 
had  fuch  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took 
fdl  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal  from  the 
world,  by  excluding  this  Pjedication  fnmi  his 
^yorkst    He  fhould  have  remembered,  that 
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he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation 
to  Wharton  for  the  moji  beautiful  incident  in 
what  is  furely  not  his  leaft  beautiful  compcH 
lition.  The  paflage  juft  quoted  is,  in  a  poem 
afterwards  addre(i?d  to  W^pole,  literally 
copied ; 

Be  this  thy  partial  frnile  from  cenfurc  free  j 
'Twa3  nrieant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  mc^ 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  hove  of  Fame ^ 
complains  grievoufly  how  often  dedications 
ijoajh  an  Mthiopian  white^  was  painting  an 
amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in  perifhablc 
profe,  Pope  was  perhaps  beginning  to  de^ 
fcribe  ih&fcorn  and  wonder  of  bis  days  in  laft-» 
jng  verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  charafter,  had 
Young  ftudied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he 
would  have  known  hpw  little  to  have  truft- 
ed.  Young,  however,  was  certainly  indebt- 
ed to  it  for  fomething  material ;  and  his 
Grace's  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  Luji 
of  Praife^  procured  to  All-fouls  College  a 
idonation,  which  is  not  forgotten  by  the  De- 
dication of  The  Revenge, 

It 
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It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecon^ 
Atkins,  Cafe  136,  Stiles -uir/y?/^  the  Attorney 
General,  14  March  1740,  as  authority  for 
the  Life  of  a  Poet.  But  Biographers  do  not 
always  find  fuch  certain  guides  as  the  oaths 
of  thofe  they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke 
was  to  determine  whether  two  annuities 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young 
were  for  le^l  confiderations.  The  firft  was 
dated  the  24th  of  March,  171 9,  and  ac- 
counted for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a  flyle 
princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal— 
confidering  that  the  publick  good  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pjeafed 
therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young, 
*^  in  confideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love 
"  he  bare  him,  &c."  The  f^cond  was  dated 
the  loth  of  July,  1722.  Young,  on  his 
examination,  fworc  that  he  quitted  the  Exe- 
ter family,  and  refufed  an  annuity  of  100/. 
which  had  been  offered  him  for  his  life,  if  he 
would  continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  i^ppn 
the  preffingfoEcitaticms  of  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton, and  his  Grace'5  aflljrances  of  providing 
for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.    It 
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alio  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
ixmd  for  600  /.  dated  the  1 5th  of  March, 
1721,  in  confideration  of  his  taking  fevcral 
}ournies,  and  being  at  great  expences,  in  or- 
der to  be  chofen  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  at  the  Duke>  defire,  and  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of 
200/  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  AU^fouls  Col- 
lege, on  his  Gxicds  pfomifes  of  fervirig  and 
advancing  him  in  the  world. 

This  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was 
at  Cirencefter,  where  Young  ftood  a  conteft* 
cd  eieftion.  His  Grace  difcovered  in  him 
talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Nor 
was  this  judgement  wrong.  Young,  after  he 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher, 
and  was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  ani- 
mation of  his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical 
talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to 
the  Biographia,  deferted.  As  he  was  preach- 
ing in  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  plainly 
perceived  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  coQimand 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  This  fo  afFeft^ 
ed  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that  he  fat 
back  in  the  pulpit,  and  burft  into  tears. -^But 
:  to  purfue  his  poetical  life. 

In 
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In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addi^ 
fon,  in  a  Letter  addrdied  to  their  comiBOB 
friend  Tickell.  For  the  fecret  hiftory  of  the 
following  lines,  if  they  contain. any >.  it  is  now 
vain  to  fcek : 

■    In  joy  oncejoitCd^  in  forrow,  now,  for  years- 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
4.  Tickell^  accept  this  verfe,  thy  mournful  due. 

In  171 9  appeared  a  Parapbrafe  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  ieals, 
been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work 
th?  author's  opinion  may  be  gathered  from 
his  Letter  to  Curll :  "  You  fcem,  in  the  Col- 
le6lion  you  propofe,  to  have  omitted  what 
I  think  may  claim  the  firft  place  in  itj 
I  mean  a  Tranjlation  from  Part  of  Job^ 
printed  by  Mr.  Tonfon."  The  Dcdicar 
tion,  which  >!vas  only  fufFered  to  appear  in 
Tonfon's  edition,  while  it  fpeaks  of  l)is  prcr 
fent  retirement,  feems  to  make  an  unufual 
ftruggle  to  efcape  from  i-etirement.  It  is  ad^- 
drefled,  in  no  common  ftrain  of  flattery,  to  % 
Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  appears 
to  have  had  no  kind,  pf  knowledge. 

Of 
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•  •  ft   I  •    '  •  ' 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  fibt  have  been  dif^ 
ficutt  to  fik  the  dates  without  the.affiftance 
of  firft  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occafion 
to  obfehre  in  the  Life  of  Dryden,  are  with 
difficulty  found.  We  muft  then  .have  re- 
ferred to  the  Poems,  to  find  when  they  vy^erc 
written.  For  thefe  ^  iotemal  notes  of  time 
we  fhould  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The 
firft  Satire  laments  that  *'  Guilt*s  chief  foe  in 
Addifon  is  fled ;"  and  the  fecond,  addreffing 
himfelf,  aiks. 

Is  thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Theu  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time^ 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  irkleed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  publilhed  fepa- 
rately  in  folio,  and  thefe  paiTages  fix  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  firft  to  about  1725,  the  time 
at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  feldom 
fuffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  once 
dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  began  his  Satires  fooii  after  he  had  writ- 
ten the  Paraphrafe  on  Job.  The  laft  was  cer- 
tainly finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1726  J  for  in  December  1725  the  King,  in 
fas  pafiage  &om  Helvoetfluys,  efcaped  with 

great 
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great  difficulty  from  a  ftorm  by  landing  at 
Rye  I  and  the  conciofion  tff  the  Satiife  turns 
the  efcape  into  ft  mirack,  it|  fuch  an  en- 
comiaftick  ftrain  c^  compliment  as  poetry  too 
pften  feeks  to  pay  to  royalty.  From  the  fixth 
of  the&  poems  we  learn/ 

Midft  empire's  charms^  how  Carolina's  heart 
Gl6v^*d  with  the  lov«^f  rirtue  and  of  art: 

fince  ihe  grateftd  poet  tells  us  in  the  next 
couplet, 

Her  favour  is  diffus'd  to  that  degree, 
Excefs  pf  goodnefs !  it  has  dawn*d  on  me. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  favour  we  muft  now 
reft  contented'in  ignorance.  The  fifth  Satire, 
on  Wtmeriy  was  not  publKhed  till  1727 ;  and 
the  .fij^hnot  till  172^. 

To  thefe  Poems,  when  he  gathered  them 
into  one  publication  Under  the  title  of  ^ 
Umverfal  FaJJkn^  he  ^prefixed  a  Preface,  in 
which  hi5  obferves,  that  '^  no  man  can  con- 
"  verfemuch  in  the  world  but,  at  what  he 
"  meebs  with,  he  muft  either  be  infenfibleor 
grieve,  or  be  an^jry  or  finile.  Notv  to 
finile  at  i^,  and  tur;n  it  pito  ridicuie,"  adds 

he, 
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he,  "  I  think  moft  el^ibic^  as  it  hurts  our-* 
felves  leaft,  and  gives  vice  tod  folly  the 
greateft  offence--.Laugbinfe  at  the  mifcon- 
duft  of  the  world,  will,  in  a  ^eat  mea- 
fure,  eafcus  of  any  more  difagreeable  paf- 
"  fion  about  it.  One  paffion  iis.  more  effac- 
^*  tually  driven  out  by  anotiber  than  byrea- 
^*  foil,  whatever  fome  teach."  So  wrote^ 
and  fo  of  coiu'fe  thought  the  laRrely  and  witty 
Satirift  at  the  graive  age  of  almoft  fifty,  who> 
many  years  earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  Lc^ 
Day.  After  all.  Swift  pronounced  of  theft 
Satires,  that  they  fliould  either  have  been 
more  angry,  or  more  merry,  is  it  not  forae«- 
what  fingular  that  Young  preferved,  with* 
out  any  palHation,  this  Preface,  fo  bluntly 
decifive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the  wodd» 
in  the  fame  collection  of  his  works  which 
contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy  Night 
^Thoughts  ? 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  Preface  he  applies 
Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  the  Birth  nfLave  ±0 
modem  poetry,  with  the  addition,  "  that 
"  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  fubjed  to 
**  blindrtefs,  which  makes  her  miftake  her 
„**  way  to  preferments  and  honours;  and 
I  ''  that 
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"  that  fhc  retains  a  dutiful  admii^tiart 
"  of  her  father's  family  j  but  divides  hef 
"  favours,  and  generally  lives  with  hef 
"  mother's  relations/'  Poetry,  it  is  true, 
did  not  lead  Young  to  prefermestits  or  td 
honours ;  but  was  there  not  ibitiething  like 
blindnefs  fometimes  in  the  flatteipy  wMch  he 
forced  her,  ^d  her  lifter  Profe,  to  utter  ? 
He  always,  indeed,  made  her  oitertain  a 
mofk  dutiful  admiration  of  riches  $  but  fure- 
ly  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry, 
had  no  connexion  with  her  whom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  The  frequent 
bounties  his  gratitude  records,  and  the  for- 
tune he  left  behind  him,  dearly  ihow  that 
he  could  not  complain  of  beiiig  related  to 
Poverty,  By  J7>e  Univerfal  Pq/jian  he  ac- 
quired no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thoufand  pounds.  A  fum.not  much  lefs 
Jxad  already  been  fwallowed  up  in  the  South- 
Sea.  For  this  lofs  he  took  the  vengeance  of 
an  author.  His  Mufe  makes  poetical  ufe 
more  than  once  of  a  SouthSea  Dream.  , 

It  is  related  by. Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Mann* 
fcript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr*. 
Rawlijtforiy  that  Young,  upon  the  publica- 
tion 
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tion  of  his  Univerfal  PaJJidn^  rccdived  from 
the  Diilje  of  Grafton  two  thoufSnd  pounds  5 
and  tiiatj  when  one  of  his  friends  exdaimed, 
^n/00  thufand  pounds  f6r  a  poem  I  he  (aid  it 
was  the  bcft  bargain  he  ever  made  irt  his  life, 
for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thoufand* 

This  Aory  may  be  true ;  but  it  fe^Hs  to 
have  been  raifed  from  the  tWo  anfwers  of 
Lord  Bufghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
Spenfcr's  Life. 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tta^edy,  Graf- 
ton i$  faid  to  have.feilt  him  A.  human  ikuUi 
with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  proper  lump  ** 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  in  the  hope 
of  not  finding  preferments  and  honours,  to 
the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mn 
Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  German, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  retilms  to  plain 
panegyric.  In  1726  he  addrefled  a  poem  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpple^  of  wluch  the  titlef,  T&f 
Injlalment^  fufficiently  explains  the  intention. 
Jf  Young  was  a  ready  cgkbrator,  he  did  not 
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,  endeavour,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  hi  z  laftirig 
one.  7'he  Injialment  is  among  the  pijxes  he 
did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  e»:cuf$^ 
able  writings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couJ>let  which 
pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  beftow* 
ing  immortality : 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 
In  deep  Eternity  to  launch  thy  name ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  feertis  to 
have  been  continued,  poffibly  increafed,  m 
this.  Whatever  it  was,  the  poet  thought  he 
defervedit; — for  he  was  not  afhamed  to  ac- 
kncrwledgc  what,  without  his  acknowledge- 
ment," would  now  perhaps  never  have  beeft 
known: 

f 

.My  breaft,  O  Walpolc^  glows  with  gral^ful  fire. 
The  ftreams  of  royal  bounty,  turn^'d  by  thee, 
Rcfrcfli  the  dry  domains  of  poefy.  ^ 

If  the  purity  of  inodern  patriotifm  terifi 
Young  a  penfiofter,  it  mufi  a*  leaft  be  con- 
feiled  he  was  a  grateful  one. 

'    The  rfcigri  of  the  fiew  monarch  wis^  ufhei^- 

ed  in  by  Young  with  Ocean^  an  Ode,    The 

hint  of  it  was  takeri  from  the  royal  fpeech, 

V:         5       '     '  which 
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which  rccofflmcndcd  the  increafc  and  en- 
couragement of  the  fearaen ;  that  they  might 
be  invite  J  J  mther  than  compelled  by  force  and 
Violence ^  to  enter  into  thefervice  of  their  coun^ 
try  j~a  plan  which  humanity  muft  lament 
that  poUcy  has  not  cvfen  yet  been  able,  ot 
willing,  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefixed 
to  the  original  publication  were  an  Od^  to 
the  Kingy  Pater  Patriay  atid  an  Effay  M 
Lyrick  Poetry.  It  is  but  juflice  to  confefs, 
that  he  preferved  neither  of  theni  5  and  that 
the  ode  itfelf,  which  in  the  firft  edition^  and 
in  the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy-three  ftanaaSj 
in  the  author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to 
forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  paffages  is 
d  Wifby  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few 
would  have  fufpefted  Young  of  forming,  and 
of  which  few,  after  having  formed  it,  would 
feonfefs  their  fhame  by  iupprefiioni 

It  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  ibon  to 
bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  fhould  fix  upon  a  mea- 
fure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  fatiety* 
Of  this  he  faid,  in  his  EJfay  on  Lyrick  Poetry^ 
prefixed  to  the  Poem,  "  For  the  more  har-- 
[^  many  like  wife  I  chofe  the  frequent  return 
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"  of  Aymc>  which  laid  me  under  great  dif- 
'Vficutties-  But  difficulties,  overcome,  give 
grace  and  pleafure.  Nor  can  I  account 
for.  the  pkafure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
which  the  modems  are  too  fond)  but  fepm 
this  truth."  But  the  moderns  furely  de- 
fcrve  not  much  cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of 
what,  by  his  own  confeflion,  affords  plel^ 
fure,  and  abounds  in  harihpny. 

.  About  this,  time  he  entered  into  Or4a:s ; 
and  in  April  1728,  fbon  after  hp  put  on  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
theStcond. 

/  The  tragedy  of  ^he  Bntieriy  which  was 
alieady  in  rehearfal,  ke  imnoiediatdy  with- 
drew .frqm  the  iftage.  The  mapagers  refign- 
ed  it  with  foane  neluftance  to  the  delicacy  oi 
the  new  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to  The 
Breakers,  the  only  appendage  to  any  of  his 
d^t^te  play^  which  he  added  him&lf,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only^  one  of  tlie  Jdnd.  He  c^Us  it 
aft  hijhrical  Epiio^e.  Finding  that  Guib's 
dr^^ful  chfi  bis  narrow  fcene  denied^  he,  ki  a 
manner,  continues  the  teragedy  in  tte  Epi- 
logue, 
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logue,  and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the 
fhade  of  Demetrius,  and  punifhed  Perfeus 
for  this  nighfs  deed^ 

Of  this  changfe  of  profeffion  fomething  is 
told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places 
the  eafinefs  and  fimplicity  of  Young  in  a  An- 
gular light.  When  he  determined  on  Orders, 
he  did  not  addrefs  himfelf  to  Sherlock,  to 
Atttrbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  beft  inftruc*- 
tions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope ;  who,  in  a 
youthful  frolick,  advifed  the  diligent  perufal 
of  ^omas  Aquinas.  With  this  treafure 
Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  ob- 
4cu re  place  in  the  fuburbs .  His  poetical  guide 
to  godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of  him  during 
half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have 
carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and 
found  him  juft  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruff- 
head  calls  an  irreirievabk  derangement* 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  ftudy 
which  made  him  think  a  poet  the  fureft 
guide  in  his  new  profeffion,  left  him  little 
doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  fureft  path  to 
its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  in- 
deed after  h?  took  Orders,  he  publi!fhed  in 

C  C  3  profe, 
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profc,  A  true  EJiimate  of  Human  Life^  dedir 
cated,  notwithftanding  the  Latin  quotations 
with  ^yhich  it  abounds,  tp  the  Queen ;  ajid 
a  fermpn  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Coiht 
mons,  1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Ring 
Charles,  intituled  An  Apology  for  Prinfesy  or 
the  Reverence  due  to  Government.  But  his  old 
friends  the  Mufes  were  not  forgotten.  In 
J 730  he  fei^t  into  the  world  Jmperium  Pelagic 
a  Naval  Lyric^  iprjtten  in  Imitation  of  Pin-- 
flt^rs  Sptflf,  Qccajtor^ed  by  His  Majejlys  Return 
from  Hanover y  September  1729,  and  the  fuc- 
feeding  Peace.  It  is  infcritjed  to  the  P\]fke  of 
t)handQS,  In  the  Preface  ^e  are  told,  that 
the  Ode  is  the  moft  fpiritcd  kind  of  Poetry, 
^d  that  ^hc  Pindaric  is  the  mpft  fpirited 
Jdnd  of  Ode.  J^  This  I  fpeak,"  he  adds, 
*^  at  ipy  own  very  ^r^at  peril.  But  truth 
M  hsis  an  eternal  title  to  our  confeflion, 
"  thougli  we  are  fure  to  fufFer  by  it."  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  one  of  his 
pieces  which  the  author  of  the  Ni^ht  Thoujgbtf 
deliberately  refufed  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  hp 
publifhed  two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  concerning 
f^e  Authors  of  the  A^e^    ^7ZQ\     Of  thefp 

poems 
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poems  one  occafion  feems  to  have  been  an  ap- 
prehenfion  left,  from  the  livelinefs  of  his 
fatires,  he  fhould  not  be  deemed  fufRciently 
ferious  for  promotion  in  the  Church, 

In  July  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  Col- 
lege to  the  reftoiy  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford-, 
fhire.  In  April  1732  he  married  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  con- 
nexion  with  this  Lady  arbfe  from  his  father's 
acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  Lady 
Ann  Wharton,  who  was  coheirefs  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  in  Oxfordftiire. 

We  may  naturally  conclvjde  that  he  now 
gave  himfelf  up  in  fome  nieafure  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  exr^ 
peftations  of  that  preferment  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at 
leaft,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fa 
frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  produftion  of  his  Mufe  was  Tbf 
Sea-piece y  in  two  odes,  « 

•  •  •      •  r* 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  caljed 
m  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire;    who, 

C  c  4  when 
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when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the 
company  of  the  jealous  EngUfh  poet,  Milton'g 
allegory  of  §in  and  J^eafk— 

You  are  fo  witty;,  profligate  and  thin, 
.    At  once  we  think  thee  Milfon^^  Death,  gnd  Sin, 

From  a  paflage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of 
his  Sea-pieoe  to  Voltaire,  it  feems  that  his 
extemporaneous  reproof  (if  it  muft  he  exir 
temporaneous),  for  what  few  wUl  now  af^ 
iirm  Voltaire  to  have  deferved  any  reproof, 
was  fpmething  longer  than  a  diftich,  aii4 
fpniethin^  n^ore  j^entje  than  this  diftich* 

No  ftranger,  Sir>  though  born  in  foreign  climes, 
On  D^rfet  downs,  when  Milton*3  page. 
With  Sin  and  Death  proyok'd  thy  rage. 

Thy    ragfc  proyok'd,   who  footh'c}  with   gently 
t"hyfnes  ? 

By  Lhrfet  dofbm  he  probably  m^apt  Mr* 
DodingtQn's  feat.  In  Pitt'j  Poem§  is  At 
Mpiftk  to  Dr.  Edward  Toungy  at  Eajibury  in 
iPorJ^pif^i  on  the  Re^tiiew  at  Sarurn^  lyzz^ 

While  with  your  Dodington  retir'd  you  fit, 
th^rrii'd  with  Itis  fi6wiDg  By rgundy  and  wit,  &e, 
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In  1734  he  publiftied  "The  foreign  Addtefsy 
iKcaJiQited  by  the  Britijh  Fleet  and  the  Pojiure 
of.  Affairs.  ^Written  in  the  Chara5ler  of  a 
jailor.  This  Ode  confifted  of  forty-five 
ftanzas.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
four  volumes,  and  the  editors  of  the  two  fub- 
fequent  volumes  have,  for  once,  followed 
the  decifion  of  the  author.  Of  all  the  pieces 
which  Young  condemned  as  inexcufeable, 
this  alone  has  efcaped  that  pofthumous  in(er- 
tion,  which,  in  truth,  it  little  merited.  He 
now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  to  have 
thpught  of  turning  his  ambition  to  fome  ori- 
ginal fpecies  of  poetry.  This  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  formal  fai-ewell  to  Ode : 

lM[y  0>eli  which  Clio  gave,  which  Xings  applaud^ 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  genius  call'd  abroad. 
Adieu ! 

In  a  ijpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  he' 
fiext  tried  his  fkiU,  and  fucceeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1740.  Shq 
was  fodn  followed  by  an  amiable  daughter, 
^h?  child  of  her  former  hufband,  who  was 

2  juft 
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juft  married  to  Mr.  Temple,  (on  of  Lord 
Palmerfton.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  re- 
main after  his  wife*.  How  fuddenly  their 
deaths  happened,  and  how  neirly  together, 
none  who  has  read  the  Night  "Thoughts  (and 
who  has  not  read  them  ?)  needs  to  be  in- 
fprmpd, 

Jnfatiate  Archer !  could  not  one  fuffice  ? 
Thy  Ihaft  flew  thrice  i  and  thrice  my  peace 

was  flain ; 
And  thrice^  ere  thrice  yon  mopn  had  liird  bcr 

horn. 

To  the  forrow  Young  felt  at  his  loffes  we 
are  indebted  for  thefe  poems.  There  is  a 
pleafure  fure  in  fadnefs  which  moumers  only 
kn6w.  Of  thefe  poems  the  three  or  four 
firft  have  been  perufed  perhaps  more  eagerly, 
ai^d  more  frequently,  than  the  latter.  When 
he  got  as  far  ^s  the  fourtli  or  fifth,  his  grief 
was  naturally  either  diminifhed  or  exhaufled. 
We  find  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  piety  j 
but  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  of 
Narcifla. 

,  ^  The  Irifh  Peerage,  if  authentii!;,  in  the  account  of 
Lord  Palmerfton's  family,  fomewhat  confufes  this  bufi-t 
nefs ;  but  I  take  what  I  have  related  to  be  the  fad. 

Mr?. 
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Mrs.  Temple  died  in  her  bridal  hour  a| 
Niice.  He,  with  the  reft  of  her  family,  ac^ 
jppmpanied  her  to  the  continent, 

He  flew,  he  fiiatchM  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

The  poet  leems  to  4well  with  more  melan^ 
choly  on  the  deaths  of  Philander  and  Nar- 
i^}j[ia,  than  of  his  wife,  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  Philander  and  Narcifla  are  often 
mentioned,  and  pftei^  lamented.  To  recoi- 
led: lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the 
memory  muft  have  begn  charged  with  diftinfl: 
paffages.  This  Lady  brought  him  one  child, 
Frederick,  now  living. 

That  domeftick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  to  be  thanked  for  thefe  ornaments  to 
pur  language  it  is  impoffible  to  deny.  Nor 
would  it  be  pommon  hardinefs  to  contend, 
that  worldly  difcontent  had  no  hand  in  thefe 
joint  produftions  of  poetry  and  piety.  Yet 
am  I  by  no  means  fure  that,  at  any  rate, 
Yft  Ihould  not  have  had  fomcthing  of  the 
fame  colour  frpm  Young's  pencil,  notwith- 

ftanding 
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Handing  the  livelincfs  of  his  fatires.  In  fo 
long  a  life,  caufes  for  difcontent  and  occa- 
fions  for  grief  muft  have  occurred.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting 
upon  the  watch  for  the  firft  which  happened. 
Night  Thoughts  were  not  uncommon  to  her, 
even  when  firft  fhe  vifited  the  poet,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 
for  gravity  nor  gloominefs.  In  his  La/l  Day^ 
almoft  his  earlieft  poem,  he  calls  her  thfe 
melancholy  Maidy 

—whom  difmal  fcenes  delight, 
Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

An<i  in  the  prayer  which  concludes  thefecond 
book  of  the  fame  poem— ^ 

— Oh!  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night 
To  facred  thought  may  forx:ibly  invite. 
Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  I 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  thfe 
poet  for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloomi- 
nefs of  the  Nfght  I'bougbts  to  prove  the  gloomi*- 
[  nefs  of  Young,  arid  to  fhew  that  hi«  genius, 

^  Jjke  the  genius  of  Swift,  was  in  fomc  mea* 

\  fure  the  fuUen  infpiration  of  difcontent  ? 

Whether 
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Whether  you  think  with  me^  I  know  not; 
hat  the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  niji  bonumhis 
always  ftricken  me  as  favouring  more  of 
fema^le  wcaknefs  than  of  manly  reafon.  On- 
fure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb  any  more 
than  praiie.  De  mortuis  nil  ntji  nyerum-r^De 
mws  nil  niJi  bonum'--yiovXdi  approach  much 
nearer  to  good  fenfe.  After  all,  the  few 
hand-fulls  of  remaining  duft  which  once 
compofed  the  body  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  TbeughtSy  feel  not  much  concern 
whether  Young  pafies  now  for  a  man  of  for- 
row,  or  for  z  fellow  ofir^ite  jeji.  To  this 
fevour  muft  come  the  whole  family  of 
Yoiick. — His  immortal  part,  wherever  that 
now  dwells,  is  ftill  lefs  folicitous  on  this 
hoadi.  But  to  a  fon  of  worth  and  fenfibility 
it  is  of  fome  Kttle  GDnfequence  whether  con- 
temporaries bdievE,  and  pofterity  be  taught 
to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate 
Ufe,  icaft  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening 
of  ;his  father's  days/ faved  him  the  trouble 
of  feigning  a  character  completdy  deteftable, 
anil  fucceeded  at  laft  in  bringing  hit  .grey 
bain  'witbfiirrQW  to  the  grave. 

The 
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The  humanity  df  the  world,  little  fatisfi- 
ed  with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  dif-* 
pofition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  in- 
vent an  argument  in  fupport  of  their  in- 
vention, and  choofes  that  Lorenzo  fliould  be 
Young's  own  fbn.  The  Biographia  pretty 
roundly  aflerts  this  to  be  the  fa£t ;  of  tlie  ab* 
folute  impoflibility  of  which  the  Biographia 
itfelfj  in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable 
evidence.  Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a 
ftrange  tum  of  mind,  who  will  hereafter 
perufe  the  Night  Tbaugbts  with  lefs  fatisfat- 
tions  who.  will  wifti  they  had  ftill  been  de- 
ceived ;  who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  difco- 
vering  that  no  fuch  charadter  as  Lorenzof 
ever  yet  difgraced  humin  nature,  or  broke  i 
father's  heart*  Yet  would  thefe  ddniirers  of 
the  fublime  and  terrible  be  offended,  fhoulid 
you  fet  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  favage. 

Of  this  report  j  inhuman  to  the  furvivirig 
fori,  if  it  be  untrue,*  in  proportion  as  tlfc 
charafter  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  are 
we  to  find  the  proofs  ?  Perhaps  it  i^  clear 
from  the  performance  itfelf .  From  the  firfl 
line  to  the  laft  of  the  Night  Noughts j  no  one 

expreffion 
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expreflion  can  be  difcovered  which  betrays 
any  thing  like  the  father.  In  the  fccond 
Night .  I  find  ah  expreffion  which  betrays 
fomething  elfe }  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend ; 
.one,  it  is  poflible,  of  his  former  companions; 
one  of  the '  Duke  of  Wharton's  fett.  Tlie 
Po«t  ftyles  him  gay  Friend — an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incenfed  father 
to  fuch  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and 
diat  being  his  fori, 

■  »•* 
iBut  let  us  fee  how  he  has  fketchcd  this 
dreadful  portrait,  from  the  iight  of  fom«  of 
whofe  features  the  artift  himfelf  muft  have 
turned  away  with  horror !— A  fubjefit  more 
fhocking,  if  his  only  child  really  fat  to  him, 
than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo ;  up- 
^on  the  horrid  floiy  told  of  which.  Young 
compofed  a  fhort  Poem  of  fourteen  lines  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  vvhich  he  did  not  think 
deferved  to  be  republiftied  - 

In  the  firft  Nighty  the  addrefs  to  the  Point's 
fuppofed  foh  is, 

Lorenzoj  Fortune  makes  hef  court  to  thee. 

In 
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,  ,Jn  the  &{th  Nigit-^ 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftill  for  the  lublime 
Of  life  ?  To  hang  his  airy  neft:  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  fon  of  the  reftor  of 
Welwyn  ? 

4  • 

Eijghth  Ni^k — 

InToreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  traveird  far)— 
which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  fon. 


In  Nigbf  fiv( 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarifla's  fate, 
Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes, 
'     And  died  to  give  him,  orphaned  in  his  birth ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Mght  wc 
find — 

Lorenzo  !  to  recriminate  is  jyft. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praife. 

But,  to  cut  fhort  all  enquiry,  if  any  one 
of  thefe  paflages,  if  any  paflage  in  the  poems, 
be  applicable,  my  friend  ihall  pai&  for  Lo- 
renzo.    The  fon  of  the  author  of  the  Night 

Thoughts 
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'Thoughts  was  not  old  enough,  when  the 
Night  TChoughti  were  written,  to  recriminate, 
or  to  be  a  father.  The  Night  Thoughts  were 
begun  immediately  after  the  mournful  events 
of  1740.  The  firft  Nights  appear  in  the 
Stationers'  books  as  the  property  of  Robert 
bodfleyj  in  1742^  The  Preface  to  Night 
Seven  is  dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  The 
marriage,  in  confequence  of  which  the  fup- 
pofed  Lorenzo  was  born,  happened  in  April 

1732.  Young's  child  was  not  born  till  June 

1733.  In  1740  this  Lorenzo,  this  finifhed, 
infidel,  this  father y  to  whofe  education  Vice 
had  for  fome  years  put  the  laft  hand,  was 
only  feven  years  old.  An  anecdote  of  this 
cruel  fort,,  fo  open  to  contradiftion,  fo  im- 
poffible  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate  ? 
Thus  eafily  are  blafted  the  reputations  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo?  exclaim  the 
readers  I  have  mentioned.  If  he  was  not  his 
fon,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  coufin  ? 

Thefe  are  queftions  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  anfwer.  For  the  fake  of  human  na- 
ture, I  could  wifh  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only 

Vol.  IV.  D  d  the 
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the  credtion  of  the  Poet's  fancy.  Thit  th« 
was  the  cafe,  many  expreflions  in  the  Night 
7'houghfs  would  feem  to  prove,  did  not  a  paf- 
fage  in  Nigk  Eight  appear  to  fhew  that  he 
had  fomebody  in  his  eye  for  the  ground- 
work at  leaft  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or 
Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  charafters ;  but  a 
writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he 
only  gives  the  initial  letter : 

Tell  not  Califta.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead. 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L — . 

The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  point- 
ing out  the  fon  of  Young,  in  that  fon's  life- 
time, as  his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of 
its  way  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fon,  and  tells 
of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at 
Oxford  for  milbehaviour,  and  of  his  long  la- 
bouring under  the  difpleafure  of  his  father. 
How  fuch  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend 
to  illuftrate  the  Life  of  Young,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  difcover.  If  the  fon  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  was  indeed  forbidden  his  col- 
lege for  a  time,  at  one  of  our  Univerfities, 
the  author  of  Paradife  Loji  was  dilgracefully 
ejeded  from  the  other,  with  the  additional 
indignity   of   publick    corporal   corre6tion. 

From 
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Prom  juvenile  follies  who  is  free  ?  Were  Na- 
ture to  indulge  the  fon  of  Young  with  a 
fecond  youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame 
time  the  experience  of  that  which  is  paft,  he 
would  probably  pafs  it  differently  (who  would 
not  ?)  3  he  would  certainly  be  the  occalion  of 
lefs  uheafinefs  to  his  father ; — but,  from  the 
feme  experience,  he  would  as  certainly  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  by  his  father. 
Young  was  a  poet ;  poets  (with  reverence  be 
it  Ipoken)  do  not  make  the  beft  parents. 
Fancy  and  imaglnatiuii  feldom  deign  to  floop 
from  their  heights ;  always  floop  unwilling- 
ly to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof 
from  vulgar  life,  they  purfue  their  rapid 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  de- 
fcend  not  to  earth  but  when  obliged  by  ne- 
ceflity.  The  profe  of  ordinary  occurrences  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry. 

Yet  the  fon  of  Young  would  almofl:  fooner, 
I  know,  pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf 
>dndicated,  at  the  expence  of  his  father's 
memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  was  blame- 
able  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is 
furely  praife-worthy  in  a  man  to  lament, 

D  d  2  and 
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and  certainly  not  only  unneceflaiy  buf  cru4 
m  a  biographer  to  records 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was 
Fielding's  Parfon  Adams.  The  origin^  of 
that  famous  painting  was  William  Young, 
He  too  was  a  clergym^*  He  fupportcd  an 
uncomfortable  exiftenee  by  tranflatitig  foi* 
the  bookfellers  from  Greek ;  and,  if  he  was 
not  his  own  friend,  was  at  leaft  no  man's 
enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  re- 
port has  gained  belief  in  the  world,  argues 
(were  it  not  fufficiently  known)  that  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  bore  fome  rc- 
femblancc  to  Adams* 

Of  the  Night  Thoughts,  notwithitanding 
their  author's  profeffed  retirement,  all  are 
infcribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He 
had  not  yet  weaned  himfelf  from  Earls  and 
Dukes,  from  Speakers  of  the  Houfe  of  Cam-? 
mons,  Lords  Commiflionei^  of  the  Treafury, 
and  Chancellprs  of  the  Exchequer.  Jh  Nighf 
flight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  him-^ 
felf— 

Think 
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Think  no  poft  needful  that  demands  a  knave. 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  fliifting  hands^ 
So  P-^  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  Ntght  Nine,  weary  perhaps  of  court*- 
ing  earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  foul. 

Henceforth 
Thy  patron  he,  >^hofe  diadem  has  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  5  Eternity  thy  prize  ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own^ 

*  ■ 

The  Fourth  Night  was  addrefled  by  "  % 
*^  muclwndebted  Mufe"  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke;  who 
meant  to  have  laid  the  Mufe  under  ftilj 
greater  obligations,  by  the  living  of  ShenfieH 
in  Effex,  if  it  had  become  vacant* 

The  Firft  Night  concludes  with  this  paf* 
fage— 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides  5 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah!  could  I   reach  your 

ftrain ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonides' our  own ! 
Man  too  he  fung.     Immortal  man  I  fing* 
Qh  had  he  preft  his  theme,  purfqed  the  track 

P  d  3  Which 
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"Which  opens  out  of  d^rkn^fs  into  day ! 
Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd,  where  I  fink,  and  fung  immortal  man—- 
How  had  it  blefl  mankind^  and  refcued  me ! 

To  the  author  of  thefe  Imes  Dr.  Warton 
chofe,  in  1756,  to  dedicate  his  EJfay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope^  which  attempt-^ 
ed  (whether  juftly  or  not)  to  pluck  from 
Pope  his  Wing  of  Fire,  and  to  reduce  him  to 
a  rank  at  lead  one  Hegree  lower  than  the  clafs 
of  Englifh  poets.  Though  the  firft  edition 
of  thi§  pffay  was,  for  particular  reafons, 
fuppreffed ;  another  was  printed.  The  De- 
dication ftill  remained,  To  fuppofe  therefore 
that  Young  approved  of  Warton's  opinion  of 
Pope  is  not  unnatural.  Yet  the  author  of 
the  paflage  juft  quoted  would  fcarcely  coun* 
tenance,  by  patronage,  fuch  an  attack  upon 
the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his 
Mufe.  Part  of  Pope's  Third  Book  of  the 
Odyjfey^  depofited  in  the  Mufeum,  is  written 
upon  the  back  of  a  Letter  figned  JE.  Toungy 
which  is  clearly  the  hand-writing  of  our 
Young,  The  Letter,  dated  only  May  the 
2d,  feems  obfcure^  but  there  can  be  little 
^pul)t  that:  the  friendfhip  he  requefts  was  a 

literaiy 
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literary  one  *,  and  that  he  had  the  higheft 
literary  opinion  of  Pope. 

^'  Dear  Sir,  May  the  2d. 

'^  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know 
*'  not  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
^*  calling  on  me*  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
'^  much  want  that  inftance  of  your  friend^ 
Ihip  I  mentioned  in  my  laft ;  a  friendlhip 
I  am  very  fenfible  I  can  receive  from  no 
one  but  yourfelf.  I  fliould  not  urge  this 
thing  fo  much  but  for  very  particular  rea- 
Ions ;  nor  can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  a  trifle  of  this  nature  may  be  of  ferious 
moment  to  me  5  and  while  I  am  in  hopes 
of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice 
*'  about  it,  I  Ihall  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
*^  make  any  further  ftep  without  it.  I  know 
*^  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  to 
i*  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leifure, 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  moft  faithful, 
^^  and  obedient  Servant, 

'^  E.  Young." 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,   he  fays,  in^ 
]<light  Seven : 

f  I  am  tpld  it  was  a  Prologue  to  one  of  hi$  Tragedies. 

D  d  4  Pope 
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Pope,  who  could'ft  make  immortals,  art  than 
dead? 

Either  Warton,  then,  dedicated  his  book  to 
a  patron  who  difapproved  its  doftrine;  or 
Young,  in  his  old  age,  bartered  for  a  dedica- 
tion an  opinion  entertained  of  his  friend 
through  all  that  part  of  life  when  be  could 
beft  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
fhort  paffages,  wliich  ftand  almoft  together 
in  Ntgbf  Four,  fhould  not  be  excluded. 
They  afford  a  pifture,  by  his  own  hand> 
from  the  ftudy  of  which  my  readers  may 
choofe  to  form  their  own  opniion  of  the  fea- 
tures of  his  mind,  and  the  complexion  of 
his  life. 

Ah  me !  the  dire  efFeft 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice). 
My  very  mafter  knows  me  not, 

I've  been  fo  long  remember'd,  Tm  forgot. 

When  in  his  courtier's  ears  I  pour  my  plaint. 
They  drink  it  as  the  Neftar  of  the  Great ; 
And  fqueeze  my  hand,and  beg  me  come  to-morrow . 

Twice- 
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Twice-told  the  period  fpent  on  ftubbdrn  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  befiege. 

If  this  fong  lives,  Pofterity  Ihall  know. 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred. 
Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 
Nor  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  fcheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  ftate. 

By  thefe  extraordinary  Poems,  written  af- 
ter he  was  fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 
fay  fo  much,  I  hope,  by  the  wifh  of  doing 
juftice  to,  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the 
delire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known. 
He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he  pub- 
liftied  himfelf,  The  JVorks  of  the  Author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts.     While  it  is   rememberied 
that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of  his 
writings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  re- 
jefted  pieces  contained  nothing  prejudicial 
to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.     Were 
every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 
publifhed,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in 
a  lefs  refpeftable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more 
defpicable  as  a  dedicator :  he  would  not  pafs 
for  a  worfe  chriftian,  or  for  a  worfe  man. — • 

I^is 
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His  dedications,  after  all,  he  had  no  right 
to  fiipprefs.  They  all,  I  believe,  fpeak,  not 
a  little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of 
favours  received;  and  I  know  not  whether 
the  author,  who  has  once  folemnly  printed 
an  acknowledgement  of  a  favour,  fliould  not 
always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of 
Young,  as  a  poet,  that  of  his  Night  7})ougbts 
the  French  are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beaucleri^ 
dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it  in 
the  late  body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and  that  I 
am  forry  to  find  it  there. 


s. 


Notwithftanding  the  farewell  which  he 
feemed  to  have  taken  in  the  Night  Thoughts 
of  every  thing  which  bore  the  leaft  refem^ 
blance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  po. 
litics.  In  1745  he  wrote  RefleSlions  on  tk 
fublick  Situation  of  the  Kingdom^  addrejfed  ta 
the  Duke  of  Newcajlle — indignant,  as  it  ap- 
pears, to  behold 

—a  pope- 
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—a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  afhorc. 
And  whiftle  cut-throats^  with  thofe  fwords  that 

fcrap'd 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fuftenancc. 
To  cut  his  paffage  to  the  Britilh  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night 
thought.  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as 
the  conclufion  of  the  Night  Thoughts ^  though 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe's 
Devout  Meditations  is  a  Letter  from  Yoimg, 
dated  January  19,  1752,  addreffed  to  Archi- 
bald Macaulay,  Efq;  thanking  him  for  the 
book,  which  he  fays  "  he  ihall  never  lay  far 
^^  out  of  his  reach ;  for  a  greater  demonftra-r 
**  tion  of  a  found  head  and  a  fincere  heart  he 
y  never  faw/' 

In  1753,  when  The  Brothers  had  lain  by 
him  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
ilage-  If  any  part  of  his*  fortune  had  been 
acquired  by  fervility  of  adulation,  he  now 
determined  todeduft  from  it  no  inconfiderablc 
fum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  th?  Gofpel,    To  this  fum  he  hoped 

the 
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the  profits  of  The  Brothers  would  amount. 
In  hk  calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  the 
Society  were  not  lofers  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
the  play.  The  author  made  up  the  fum  he 
intended,  which  was  a  thoufand  pounds, 
from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed 
was  a  profe  publication,  entitled,  The  Centaur 
not  fabulous^  in  Jix  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue.  The  Conclufion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is 
defcribed  the  death-bed  of  the  gay^  youngs 
noble ^  ingenious^  accomplijhed^  and  moji  tvretch-- 
ed  Altamont.  His  laft  words  were — "  My 
principles  have  poifoned  my  friend,  my 
extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my 
*'  unkindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife !'' 
Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the  fame, 
or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two 
charafters  who  bore  no  little  refemblance  to 
each  other  in  perfe6lion  of  wickednefs. 

The  Old  Mans  Relapfe^  occafioned  by  an 
Epiftle  to  Walpole,  if  it  was  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  muft  have 
been  written  very  late  in  life.     It  has  been 

feeuj^ 
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feen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mifcellahy  publlfhed 
thirty  years  before  his  death.— In  1758,  he 
exhibited  ^he  Old  Man's  Relapfe  in  more 
than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedica- 
tor, and  publiftiin^  a  fcrmon  addreffed  to  the 
King. 

The  Letter  in  profe  on  Original  Compofi^ 
tiorty  addreffed  to  Richardfon  the  author  x)f 
Clarijfa^'  appeared  in  1759.  He,  who  em- 
ployed his  pious  pen  for  alraoft  the  laft  time 
in  doing  j.ufticp  to  the  exemplary  de^th-bed 
of  Addifon,  might  probably,  at  the  clofe  of 
his  own  life,  afford  no  unufeful  lefTons  for 
the  deaths  of  others. 

The  few  lines  which  ftand  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion, 2&fent  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Toungy 
not  long  before  his  Lordjhifs  Deaths  were  in- 
deed fo  fent,  but  were  only  an  inti^oduftion 
to  what  was  there  meant  by  l!he  Mufes  lafeji 
Spark.  The  poem  is  neceflary,  whatever 
maybe  its  merit,  fince  the  Preface  to  it  is 
already  printed.  Lord  Melcombe  called  his 
Tufculum  La  "Trappe. 
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**  Love  thy  country,  wifli  it  wcll^ 
Not  with  too  intenfe  a  c^re^ 

'Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell. 
Thou  its  ruin  didil  not  Ihare# 

Envy's  cenfure.  Flattery's  praile^ 
With  unmov'd  indifference  view  i 

Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  maze^ 
With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  ftrong  defire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  truft  no  more  i 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  ftecr 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  Ihore# 

Thus  prepared,  thy  fhorten'd  fail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increafc. 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale. 
Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  confcience  from  offence. 
And  tempeftuous  paflions  free. 

So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 
Eafy  fhall  thy  pafTage  bes 

Eafy  fhall  thy  pafTage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  flay. 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee ; 

I^ope  fhall  meet  thee  on  the  way  j 
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Tf uth  fliall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  felf  Ihall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never-changing  ftatc 

Full  perfeftion  Ihall  begin." 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

"  La  Trappe,  the  27th 0£l.  iy6i, 

''  Dear  Sir, 

^^  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you 
"  for  your  amufement ;  I  now  fend  it  you 
"  as  a  prefent.  If  you  pleafe  to  accept  of 
^'  it,  and  are  willing  that  our  friendfhip 
"  fliould  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you 
"  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  this  among  thofe 
"  of  your  own  papers  that  may  poflibly  fee 
"  the  light  by  a  pofthumous  publication. 
"  God  fend  us  health  while  we  flay,  and  an 
V  eafy journey! 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 
*'  Yours,  moll  cordially, 

!'  Melcombe.'* 

In  1762,  a  fhort  time  before  his  death; 
Young  publifhed  Refignation.  Notwithfland- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  forced  from 
him  by  the  worlds  criticifm  has  treated  it 

with 
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with  no  common  feverity.  If  it  fhall  bd 
thought  not  to  4eferve  the  higheft  praife,  on 
the  other  fide  of  fourfcore  by  whom,  except 
by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  has  praife  been 
merited  ?  To  Rejignation  was  prefixed  an  Apo- 
logy for  its  appearance  :  to  which  more  cre- 
dit is  due  than  to  the  generality  of  fucli  apo- 
logies, from  Young's  unufual  anxiety  that 
no  more  productions  of  his  old  age  fhould 
difgrace  his  former  fame*  In  his  will,  dated 
Februaiy  1760,  he  defires  of  his  executors, 
///  a  particular  manner^  that  all  his  manu-' 
fcript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be 
burned,  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

In  September  1 764  he  added  a  kind  of  co- 
dicil, wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  intreaty 
to  his  houlekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/. 
that  all  his  manufcripts  might  be  deftroy- 
ed  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  which  would 
greatly  oblige  her  deceafedyr/VW," 


It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  fricndfhips,  to  know  that  Young, 
either  by  furviving  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  out- 
living their  afFeftions,  could  only  recoUeft 
the  names  of  two  friends,  this  poor  woman 

6  and 
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and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will ;  and  it 
may  ferva.to  reprefs  that  teftamcntary/pride, 
which  too  often'  fedqa  for  fovmding  names 
and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of 
the  Night  'Thoughts  did  not  blufh  to  leave  a. 
legacy  to  his  "  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hat- 
"  ter  at  the  Temple-gate."  Of  thefe  two  re- 
msttning  friends,  one.  went  before  Young. 
But,  at  eighty-four,  "  where,"  as  he  fays  in 
The  Centaury  "  is  that  world  into  which  we 
"  were  born?" 

The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  houle- 
keeper  and  a  hatter  for  the  friends  of  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts ^  had  before  be- 
flowed /the  fame  title  on  his  footman,  in  an 
epitaph  in  his  Churcb-^yard  upon  James  Bar- 
ker, 'dated  1749,  which.  I  am  glad  to  find  in 
the  late  coUedlion  of  his  works. 

-Young  and  his  houfekeeper  were  ridiculed, 
with  move  ill-nature  »than  wit,  in  a  kind  of 
novel  publilhed  by  Kidgell  in  i755>  called 
The  Cardy  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes 
4nd  Mrs.  Fufby.  Kidgell  had  befen  Yoitng's 
curate.     .  •   . 
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In  April  1765,  at  Mr  age  to  which  few 
ifttain,  a  period  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young- 
Much  is  told  in  the  Biographia,  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner 
of  his  burial-— of  the  mafter  and  children  of 
a  charity-fchool,  which  he  fo^mded  in  his 
parifh,  who  neglefted  to  attend  their  bene- 
faftor*5f  corpfe  y  and  of  a  bell  which  was  not 
caufed  to  toll  fo  often  as  bells  ufually  toll. 
Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here  lavifhed 
upon  things  of  little  confequence  either  to  the 
living  or  to  the  dead,  been  fhetm  in  its  pro- 
per place  to  the  living,  I  fhould  have  hadlefs 
to  fay  about  Lorenzo.  iThcy  who  lament 
that  thefe  misfortunes  happened  to  Young, 
forget  the  praife  he  beftows  upon  Sck:rates,  in 
the  Preface  to  Night  Seven,  for  refenting  his 
friend's  requeft  about  his  iRmeral. 

After  his  death,  Dodfley  publijfhcd  a  novel 
called  Eliza^  of  which  I  have  been  told  tliat 
Young  was  the  author. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young^s  Life  will 
naturally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that, 
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though  he  lived  almoft  forty  years  after  he 
took  Orders,  which  included  one  whole 
reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  ano- 
ther, he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the 
leaft  preferment.  The  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
came  to  him  from  his  College  without  any 
favdur;^  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye 
when  he  determined  on  the  Church.  To 
fatisfy  curiofity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  far  from  eafy.  The  parties  them^ 
felves  know  not  often,  at  the  inftant,  why 
they  are  neglefted.  The  negleft  of  Young  is 
by  fome  afcribed  to  his  having  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  hav- 
ing preached  an  ofFenfive  fermon  at  St. 
James's.  It  has  been  told  me,  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that^  whenever 
the  King  was  reminded  of  Young,  the  only 
anfwer  was,  be  has  a  penjion.  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following 
Letter  from  Sedcer,  oifly  ferves  to  ftiew  us  at 
what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  folicitcd  preferment* 

E  e  2  "  Deanry 
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"  Deanry  of  St.  .Paul's,  July  8, 1758, 

"  Good  Dr.  Young, 

"I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuit- 
"  able  notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not 
been  taken  by  peribns  in  power.  But 
how  to  remedy  the  pmiffion,  I  fee  not. 
No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
me  to  .mention  things  of  this  •  nature  to 
his  Majefly.  And  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  only  confequence  of  doing  it 
would  be  weakening  the  little  influence, 
"  which  elfe  I  may  poffibly  have  on  fome 
*'  other  occafions.  Your  fortune  and  your 
"  reputation  fet  you  above  the  need  of  ad- 
"  vancement;  and  your  fentiments,  above 
"  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  ac- 
"  count,  which,  on  that  of  the  Public,  is 
"  fincerely  felt  by 
-    '     '     *    :    «  Your  loving  Brother, 

"  Tho^  Cant." 

•  •  •     • , 

-At  laft,  at  the  age  of  fouf fcore,  he  was  ap- 
^pdinted,-  in  1761^  Clerk  of  the  Clofet  totlie 
Princcfs  powag^r.       - 

\  7  ^  One 
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One  obftacle  mud  have  ftpod  not  a  little 
in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which' 
his  whole  life  panted.  Though  he  took  Or- 
ders he  never  intirely  fhook  off  Politics.  He' 
was  always  the  Lion  of  his  mafter  Milton, 
pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.  By  this 
Condu6l,  if  he  gained  fome  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

Befides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young 
was  fond  of  holding  himfelf  out  for  a'  man 
retired  from  the  world.  The  fame  line 
which' contains  obUtus  meoriim^  contains  alfb 
oblivifcendus  &  Hits.  The  brittle  chain  of- 
worldly  friendfhip  and  patronage  is  broken  as 
efFeftually,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  length' 
of  it,  as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  veflel 
which  is  failing  from  the  Ihore,  it  only  ap- 
pears that  the  fhore  alfo  recedes ;  in  life  it  is 
truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world, 
will  find  himfelf,  in  reality,  deferted  as  faft, 
if  not  fafter,  by  the  world.  Th6  publick  is 
not  tb  be  treated  as  the  vain  co^tcbmb  treats 
his  miftrefs — to  be  threatened- witlirtlefertion, 
in'  order  to  increafe  fondnefi.      • '  " 


»■     r 
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Young  feems  tq  have  been  taken  at  his 
word.  Notwithftanding  hi§  frequent  com-r 
plaints  of  being  neglefled,  no  hand  was  reach- 
ed out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of 
which  he  declared  himfelf  enamoured.  Alex- 
ander affigned  no  palace  for  therefidence  of 
Diogenes,  who  boafted  his  furly  fat|sfa6i:ion 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftick  manners  and  petty  habits 
of  the  author  of  the  Night  "fboughtSy  I  hoped, 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  beft 
authority  ^--but  who  fhall  dare  to  fay,  T9- 
morrow  I  will  be  wife  or  virtuous,  or  to-? 
morrow  I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon 
enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper,  I  learned  that 
fhe  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reached  the 
town  of  her  abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfcharner,  a  noble  for 
reigner,  tp  Count  Haller,  Tfchanier  fays,  he 
has  lately  Ipent  four  days  with  Young  at 
Welwyn,  wh6re  the  author  taftes  all  the 
eafe  and  pleafure  mankind  can  defire.  *^  Every 
**  thing  about  him  fliews  the  man,  each  in- 
"  dividual  being  placed  by  rule.     All  is  neat 

"  without 


/ 
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"  without  art.     He  is  very  pleafant  in  con* 
W  verfation,  «nd  extpemdy  polite/' 

»  •  •  • 

Thiis,  Slid  more,  may  pofliWy  be  tnje  \ 
but  Tfcharner's  was  a  firft  vifit,  a  vifit  of  iju-. 
rioiity  and  admiration,  a^d  a  vifit  which  the 
author  expefted, 

The  attention  Young  beftowed  upon  the 
pcrufal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation. 
When  any  paflage  pleafed  him,  he  appears 
to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  paf- 
fages  he  beftowed  a  fecond  reading.  But  the 
labours  of  man  ar^  too  frequently  vain.  Be- 
fore he  returned,  a  i^cond  time,  to  what  he 
had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many  of  his 
books,  which  I  have  feen,'arc  by  thofe  notes 
of  approbation  fo  fwelled  beyond  their  real 
bulk,  that  th?y  will  not  fhut. 

What  though  we  wade  }n  wealth,  br  foar  iit  fame ! 
Earth's  higheft  ftation  ends  in  t^sr^  he  liu  ! 
And  dujl  to  duji  conclude^  her  tiabbft  fong  I 

The  author  ^of  th?fc  li^e^  i^  not  without  his 
i)icjfcet,  ,         . 

E  e  4  By 
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* 

By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains 
none  of  that  praiie  which  no  marble  can 
make  the  bad  or  the  foolifh  merit;  which, 
without  the  direftion  -of  a  ftone  or  a  turf, 
wiU  find  its  way,  fooner  or  later,  to  the  de- 
ferving. 

u:  S. 

Optimi  parentis 

Edwardi  YoyNQ,  LL.  D. 

Huju3  eccleliae  reft. 

Et  Elizabethae 

f^m.  praenob.  ' 

'  Conjugis  ejus  amantiflimse 

Pic  &  gfatilTimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuit 

F.  Y. 

'  Filius  fupcrftes, 

*  » 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  tlie  aceount  I 
have  been  able  to  coUeft  of  Young.  That  it 
may  be  long  beforje  any  thing  like  what  I 
have  juft  tranfcribed  be  neceflaiy  for  you,  is 
the  fincere  wilh  of, 
Dear  Sir, 
You^'  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

Lbcoln'j  Inn.  HERBERT  CrofT,    Tun.** 

Sept.  1780.  '   •«' 

•  OF 
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« 

O  F  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  charafter;  for  he  has  no  uni- 
formity of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces  has  no 
great*  refcmblance  to  another.  He  began  to 
write  early,  and  continued  long ;  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  different  modes  of  poetical 
excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are  fome- 
times  fmooth,  and  fometimes  rugged;  his 
ftyle  is  fometimes  concatenated,  and  fome- 
times abrupt ',  fometimes  diffufive,  and  fome- 
times concife.  His  plan  leems  to  have  ftart- 
ed  in  his  mind  at  the  prefent  moment,  and 
his  thoughts  appear  the  effefls  of  chance, 
fometimes  adverfe,  and  fometimes  lucky,  with 
Very  little  operation  of  judgement. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  ex- 
perience improves,  and  who  obferving  their 
own  faults  become  gradually  correft.  His 
Poem  on  the  Lq/i  Day,  his  firfl  great  per- 
formance, has  an  equability  and  propriety, 
which  he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured 
or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are 
noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is 
languid;  the  plan  is^too  much  extended,  and 
a  fucccffion  of  itftages  '  divides  and  weakens 

the 
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the  general  conception ;  but  the  great  reafon 
why  the  reader  is  difappointed  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man 
more  than  poetical,  by  ^reading  over  hi$ 
mind  a  general  obfcurity  of  facred  horror, 
that  oppreffes  diftindlion,  and  difdain?  ex- 
preffion. 

His  ftory  of  ^ane  Grey  was  never  popular* 
It  is  written  with  elegance  qnough,  b\;it  ^am 
is  too  heroick  to  be  pitied. 

The  Univerfal  PaJJion  is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  feries  of  Epi- 
grams ',  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author 
intended:  his  endeavour  was  at  the  pro- 
*  duflion  of  ftriking  diftichs  and  pointed  fen- 
tences ;  and  his  diftichs  have  the  weight  of 
folid  fentiment,  and  his  point  the  fharpnefs 
of  refiftlefs  truth.  His  charadlers  arc  often 
felefted  with  difcernment,  and  drawn  with 
nicety ;  his  illuftrations  are  often  happy,  and 
his  reflexions  often  juft.  His  fpecies  of  fa- 
tire  is  between  thofe  of  Horace  and  of  Juve^ 
nal;  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  oi 
Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images, 
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He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  furfece  of  life; 

I  he  never  penetrates  the  recefles  of  the  mmd; 

i  and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry 

is  exhaufted  by  a  fingle  perufal  5  his  conceits 

pleafe  only  when  they  furprife. 

To  tranflate  he  never  condeicended,  unlefs 
his  Parapbrafe  on  Job  may  be  confidercd  as  a 
verfion  j  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been 
uniiiccefsful :  he  indeed  favoured  himfelf,  by 
chufing  thofe  parts  which  moft  eafily  admit 
the  ornaments  of  Englifh  poetry. 

He  had  leaft  fuccefs  in  his  lyrick  attempts* 
in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  under  fome 
malignant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring 
to  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  Night  Thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  difplay  of  original  poetry,  varie- 
^ted  with  deep  refleftions  and  ftriking  allu- 
(ions,  a  wildemefs  of  thought,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  fancy  fcatters  flowers  of  every  hue 
^d  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verfe  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme  but  with  difadvantage. 

Tl^e  w^d  diff^iion  of  the  fex^dments^  and 

the 
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the  digreflive  fallies  of  imagination,  would 
have  been  comprefled  and  reftrained  by  re- 
gard to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work 
is  not  exaftnefs,  but  copioufnefs ;  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in 
the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence like  that  afcribed  to  Chinefe  Planta- 
tion, the  magnificence  of  vaft  extent  and  end- 
lefs  diverfity. 

His  laft  poem  was  the  Rejignation -,  in 
which  he  made,  as  he  was  accuftomcd,  an 
experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and 
facceeded  better  than  in  -  his  Ocean  or  his 
Merchant.  It  was  very  falfeiy  reprefentcd  as 
a  proof  of  decaying  faculties.  There  is 
Young  in  eveiy  ftanza,  fuch  as  he  often  was 
in  his  higheft  vigour. 

His  Tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Col- 
leftion,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  S tee vens  re- 
called them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking, 
that  he  fcemed  to  have  one  favourite  cata- 
ftrophe,'  '  as  his  three  Plays  all"  concluded 
with  lavifh^fuicide ;  a  method  by' which,  as 
Dryden  rfeniarked,  a  poet  eafily  rids^  his  fcene 
6f  perfbri's  whom  he  wants-  not  to  keep  aliw. 

In 
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In  Bujiris  there  are  the  greateft  ebullitions  of 
imagination  j  but  the  pride  of  Bufiris  is  fuch 
as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is 
too  remote  from  known  life  to  raife  either 
grief,  terror,  or  indignation.  The  Revenge 
approaches  much  nearer  to  huijlan  practices 
and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  poffeflion 
of  the  ftage :  the  firft  defign  feems  fuggefted 
by  Othello ;  but  the  refledtions,  the  incidents, 
and  the  di6tion,  are  originaL  The  moral 
obfervations  are  fo  introduced,  and  fo  exi- 
preffed,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can 
be  required.  Of  The  Brothers  I  m^ay  be.  al- 
lowed to  fay  nothing,  fmce  nothing  was  ever 
faid  of  it  by  the  Publick.  .    " 

It  muft  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,,  that 
it  abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much 
accuracy  or  fele6lion.  When  he  lays  hold 
of  an  illuftration,  he  purfucs  it  beyond  ex- 
pe6lation,  fometimes  happily,  as  in  his  pa- 
rallel of  ^ickjilver  with  Pleafurey  which  I 
have  heard  repeated  with  apprci>Ationi  by/a 
Lady,  of  whofe  praife  he  would  have  b&cji 
juftly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious, 
very   fubtle,  and  almoft   exa6t  •  but  fome- 

r 

times  he  is  lefs  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  Night 

Thoughts^ 
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^Thoughts,  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
that  the  orbs,  floating  in  fpace,  might  be 
called  the  clujler  of  Creation,  he  thimks  on  a 
clufter  of  grapes,  and  fays,  that  they  all 
hang  on  the  great  Vine,  drinking  the  neSiare^ 
eus  juice  of  immortal  Lifd 

Htis  conceits  are  fbmetimes  yet  lefs  valu- 
able ;  in  the  Laji  Day^  he  hopes  to  illuftratc 
the  re-aflembly  of  the  atomS  that  compofc 
the  human  body  at  the  T^rutrlp  of  Doom  ^  by 
the  colle6lion  of  bees  into  a  fwarm  at  the 
tinkling  of  a  pan. 

# 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  her  Mer^ 
chants  are  Princes ;  Young  fays  of  Tyre  in  his 
Merchant  y 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a  ^rone. 

Let  burlefque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and 
familiar:  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain, 
Climes  were  paid  down.  Antithefis  is  his 
favourite.  They  for  kindnefs  hate ;  and  becauje 
Jhes  right y  Jbes  ever  in  the  wrong. 

His 
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His  verfification  is  his  own,  neither  his 
blank  nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  rcfem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  former  writers  :  he  picks 
up  no  hemiftichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  ex- 
preffions ;  he  feems  to  have  laid  up  no  ftores 
of  thought  or  diftion,  but  to  owe  all  to  the 
fortuitous  fuggelftions  of  the  prefent  moment. 
Yet  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  when  once 
he  had  formed  a  new  defign,  he  then  labour- 
ed it  with  very  patient  induftry,  and  that 
he  compofed  with  great  labour,  and  frequent 
revifions.  , 

His  verfes  are  formed  by  no  certain  mo- 
del; for  he  is  no  more  like  himfelf  in  his 
different  produ£tions  than  he  is  like  others. 
He  feems  never  to  have  ftudicd  profody,  nor 
to  have  had  any  dire6lion  but  from  his  own 
ear.  But,  with  all  his  defe6ls,he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  poet. 


MALLET, 
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OF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no 
written  memorial,  I  am  able  to  give 
no  other  accoimt  than  fuch  as  is  fupplied  by 
the  unauthorifed  loquacity  of  common  fame, 
and  a  very  flight  perfbnal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Mac- 

gregors,   a  clan  that  became,   about   lixty 

years  ago,  under  the  conduft  of  Robin  Roy, 

fo  formidable  and  fo  infamous  for  violence. 

and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by 

a  legal  abolition  5  and  when  they  were  all  to 

denominate  themfelvcs  anew,  the  fether,  I: 

fuppoie^  of  this  author  called  himfelf  Mai- 

loch, 

F  f  2  Davic^ 
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pa^d  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  hi§ 
parents,  compelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh :  a  mean  office,  of  which 
he  did  not  afterward?  delight  to  hear.  But 
he  furmounted  the  diladvantages  of  his  birth 
and  fortune ;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Mojitrofc 

applied  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  for  a 

•  ••  •  •  « 

tutor  to  educate  l^s  fon§,  Malloch  was  re-r 

commended  j  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dif^ 

• » 

honoured  his  credentials. 

When   his  pupils  were  lent  to   fee  the 

world,  they  w^re  intrufted  tp.his  care;  and 

having  ^condufted  them  rouijd  the  common 

circle  of  jpodifh  travels,   he  returned  with 

them  to  London,  where,  by  the  influence  of 

the  family  in  which  he  refided,  he  naturally 

gained   admiffion  to  many   perfons  of  the 

higheft  rank, ;  ai^d  the  higheft  ch&rafter,  to 

W)ts,  nobles,  and  ftatefrpen. 

'        ,  .    •      •  •    ■ 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  T  can 

trace  the  feries.     His  firft  produ6lipn  was 

JFilliam  and  Margaret^, ;  of  which,  tijough 

*.  Ma]le|*s  ff^lliam  and  Margaret  was  printed  in  Aaron 
'  Hiirs  P/^/«  2?^^Z?r,  N°  36,  July  24,  1724.     In  its  ori- 
ginal ftate  it  was  very  differfent  from  what  it  is  10  the  laft 
edition  of  his  works. 

it 
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it  contains  nothing  very  ftriking  or  difficult, 
he  has  been  envied  the  reputation  j  and  pla- 
giarifm  has  been  boldly  charged^  but  never 
Jjrdved; 

t  <     ■       " 

Not  long  afterwards  he  publifhed  the  Ex^ 
tu'rfion  (1728)5  a  defultory  and  capricious 
view  of  fuch  fcenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy 
led  him,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him,  to 
defcribe.  It  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  ipirit. 
Many  of  the  images  are  ftriking,  and  many 
of  the  piiragraphs  are  elegant.  The  caft  of 
di(5t^ion  feems  to  be  copied  from  Thomlbni 
whofe  Seafons  were  then  in  their  full  bloflbm 
of  reputatioui  He  has  Thoitifon's  beauties 
and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  Verbal  Criticifm  (1733)  was 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  fubje6t 
which  he  either  did  not  underftand  or  wilU 
ingly  mifreprefented ;  and  is  little  more  than 
an  improvement,  or  rather  expanfiori,  of  a 
fragment  which  Pope  printed  in  a  Mifcellany 
long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regular 
poem.  There  is  in  this  piece  more  pert- 
nefs  than  wit,  and  more  confidence  than 

F  f  3  know-- 
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Jmowlcdgc.    The  verfification  is   tolerable, 
nor  can  criticifin  allow  it  a  higher  praife. 

His  firft  tragedy  Was  Eurydtce^  afted  at 
-  Drury-Lane  in  1 73 1 ;  of  which  I  know  not 
the  reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard 
it  mentioned  as  a  mean  performance.  He 
was  not  then  too  high  to  accept  a  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of 
which  can  be  much  commended.     ^ 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  nativd^ 
pronunciation  fb  as  to  be  no  longer  diftin^ 
guifhed  as  a  Scot,  he  feems  inclined  to  dif- 
aicumber  himfelf  from  all  adherences  of  his 
original,  and  took  upon  him  to  change  hi^ 
name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  EngHfh  Malkty 
without  any  imaginable  reafon  of  preference 
which  the  eye  or  ear  can  difeover.  What 
other  proofs  he  gave  of  difrefpeft  to  his  na- 
tive country  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  remark- 
ed of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom 
Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  vifitcd 

familiarly,  publifhed  his  RJfay  on  Man,  but 

concealed  the  author  s  and  when  Mallet  en- 

5  tere^ 
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tered  one  day,  Pope  alked  him  (lightly  what 
there  was  iiew.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the 
neweft  piece  was  fomething  called  an  EJJay  on 
Man^  which  he  had  infpeftcd  idly ;  and  fee-^ 
ing  the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  who 
had  neither  Ikill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of 
his  fubjeft,  had  toffed  it  away^  Pope,  to 
punifh  his  felf-conceit,  told  lum  the  fecreti 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacbn  be-* 
ing  prepared  (1740)  for  the  prefs,  Mallet 
was  employed  to  prefix  a  Life,  which  he  has 
written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with  fbme 
afFeftation;  but  with  fo  much  more  know-^ 
ledge  of  hiftory  than  of  fcience,  that  when 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marl- 
boroughj  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was 
a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  ^9iC(Xi 
was  a  philofopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  wak  driven 
from  the  palace,  and,  fetting  himfelf  at  thd 
head  of  the  oppofition,  kept  a  Icparate  Courts 
he  endeavoured  to  incrcafe  hia  popularity  by 
the  patronage  of  literature,  and  made  Mallet 
his  under-^fecretary,  with  a  falary  of  two  hxmr* 

Ff4  dfcd 
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dre4  pounds.  9  yev :  Thomfon  likcwife  ha4 
a  pcnfion ;  and  they  were  afibciated  in  the 
compofition  of  the  Mafque  of  Alfred^  which 
in  its  original  ftate  was.  played  at  Cliefden  in 
1 740  y  it  was  afterwards  alhaoft  wholly  chang- 
ed by  Mallet  J .  and  brought  upon  the  ftage 
at  Druijy-I^ane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 
fucccfs. 

,  •         '         -^  ■  • 

Mallet, '  in  a  familiar  converfation   with 
<T3rri:Ivj  difcourfing  of  the  diligence  which 
he  was  then  exerting  upon  the  Life  oi  Marl- 
borough^ fct  him  know  that  in  the  feries  of 
great  men,  qiHckly  to  be  exhibited,  heihould 
^nd'jd  pich  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre.     Gar- 
rick,  profefled  tp  wonder  by  what  artifice  be 
could   be ,  introduced  J  but  Mallet  let  him 
know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he 
.  fhould:fix  him  in  ^  confpicuous  place.  ^'  Mr. 
"  Mallet,"  fays  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
exultation,  "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for 
/'  th^  ftage?"'  Mallet  then  ccmfeffed  that  he 
^had  a  drama  in  his  hands .     Garricfcpromifed 
to  a6^  it  i  and  Alfred  was  produced. 

-  The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the 
.  duke  of  Marlborough  (hews,  with  ftrong  coii- 
:  vision. 
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viftion,  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  pofthumous  renown.  When  he  died,  it 
was  foon  determined  that  his  ftory  fhould  be 
deUvered  to  pofterity ;  and  the  papers  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  neceffary  information 
were  delivered  to  the  lord  Molefworth,  who 
had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molefworth  died,  the  fame  papers  were  tranf- 
ferred  with  the  fanie  deiign  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele^,  who  in  fome  of  his  exigencies  put 
them  m  pawn^  They  then  reniained  with 
the  old  dutchefs,  who,  in  her  will  afligned 
the  tafk  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  reward 
of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  to 
inlert  any  verfes.  Glover  rejected,  I  fuppoie, 
with  difdain  the  legacy,  and  devolved  the 
whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had  from  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough  a  penfion  to  pro- 
mote his  induftry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dif- 
coveries  which  he  made ;  but  left,  not, 
when  he  died,  ai>y  hiftorical  labours  be- 
][iind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince*^  fervice  he 
publifhed  Mujiaphai  with  a  Prologue  by 
Thomfon,  not  mean,   but  far  inferior  to 

> 

that  which  he  had  received  from  Mallet  for 

Agamemnon* 
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Agamemnon.  The  Epilogue,  faid  tw  be  writ- 
ten by  a  friend,  was  compofed  in  hafte  by 
Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promifed^  which 
was  never  given.  This  tragedy  was  dedicate 
ed  to  the  Prince  his  mailer.  It  was  a6led  at 
Drury-Lane  in  1739,  and  was  well  recdvedj 
but  was  never  revived. 

In  1 740  J  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  mafque  of  Alfred^  in  con- 
junftion  with  Thomfon. 

.  For  forne  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  reft. 
After  a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was 
Amyntar  and  I'heodora  (1747),  ii  long  ftory 
in  blank  verfe  j  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  copioufiieft  and  elegance  of  lan-^ 
guage,  vigour  of  fentiment,  and  imagery 
Ivell  adapted  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  fancy* 
But  it  is  blank  verfe.  The  firft  fale  wis  not 
greats  and  it  is  tiow  loft  ill  forgetfulnefs^ 

Mallet,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  perhaps  by 
his  dependance  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way 
to  Bolingbroke  -,  a  man  whofe  pride  and  pe- 
tulance made  his-kindnefs  difficult  to  gain,  or 
keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court 

by 
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by  an  aft,  which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly 
performed.  When  it  was  found  that  Pope 
had  clandeftinely  printed  an  unauthorifed 
humher  of  the  pamphlet  called  the  Patriot 
Kingy  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  ufelefs  fiiry, 
refolved  to  blaft  his  memory,  and  employed 
Mallet  (1747)  as  thfe  executioner  of  his 
Vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had 
not  fpirit,  to  refufe  the  office ;  and  was  re- 
warded, not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of 
lord  Bolingbroke's  works* 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  hid  been 
written  during  the  oppofition  to  Walpole,  and 
given  to  Franklin,  as  he  luppofed,  in  perpe-^ 
tuity.  Thefe,  among  the  reft,  were  claimed 
by  the  wilL  The  queftion  was  referred  to 
arbitrators;  but  when  they  decided  againit 
Mallet,  he  refi^fed  to  yield  to  the  award  $  and 
by  the  help  of  Millar  the  bookfeller  publifli- 
ed  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  fucce^ 
Very  much  below  his  ejtpeftation. 

In  1753,  his  mafque  of  Brifanftia  VrAs Sid:^ 
*d  at  Drury-Lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira 
in  1763;  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 

keeper 
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keeper  of  the  book  of  Entries  for  fhips  id 
the  j)ort  of  London; 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lail  w^,  when  the 
nation  was  exafperated  by  ill  fuccefs^  he  was 
employed  to  turn  the  publick  vengeance 
upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accufatiori 
under  the  charafter  of  a  Plain  Man^  The 
paper  was  with  gf  eat  induftry  circulated  and 
difperfed ;  and  he,  for  his  feafonable  inten^en- 
tion,  had  a  conliderable  penfion  bellowed  up-* 
on  him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death.  * 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  witk 
his  wife  to  France ;  but  after  a  while,  finding 
his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to 
England,  and  died  in  April  1765* 

Me  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  firA 
wife  had  feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who 
married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilefia, 

10 

wrote  a  tragedy  called  Almida,  which  was 
afted  at  Drury-Lane.  His  fecond  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  fteward,  who 
had  a  confiderable  fortune,  which  fhe  took 
care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands< 

His 


./ 
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His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was 
f'egularly  formed;  his  appearance',  till  he 
grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  fuf^ 
fered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
4i*efs  could  give  it.  His  converfation  was 
elegant  and  eafy.  The  reft  of  his  chai'iafter 
may,  without  injury  to  his  memory,  fink 
into  filence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any 
high  clafs.  There  is  no  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition  in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  Dramas 
had  their  day,  a  ftiort  day,  and  are  forgotten : 
his  blank  verfe  feems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of 
Thomfon.  His  Life  of  Bacon  is  known  as  it 
is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.  His  works  are  fuch  as  a 
writer,  buftling  in  the  world,  fhewing  him- 
felf  in  publick,  gnd  emerging  occafionally 
from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep 
aBvc  by  his  perfonal  influence ;  but  which, 
conveying  little  information,  and  giving  no 
great  pleafure,  muft  foon  give  way,  as  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  things  produces  new  topicks  of  con- 
verfation, and  other  modes  of  amufement. 

A  K  E  N- 
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MARK  AKENSIDE  was  boni  on  the 
ninth  of  November,  1721,  at  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne.  His  father,  Mark,  was 
'  a  butcher  of  the  Prefbjrterian  feft ;  his 
mother's  name  was  Maty  Lumfden.  He  re- 
ceived the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar-fchool  of  Newcaftle ;  and  was  af- 
terwards inftrufted  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  who 
kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  *  he  was  lent  to 
Edinburgh,  that  he  might  qualify  himfelf 
for  the  office  of  a  differtting  minifter,  and  re- 
ceived fome  affiftance  from  the  fund  which 
the  Diffentcrs  employ  in  educating  young 

Vol.  IV,  G  g  men 
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men  of  fcanty  fortiinc.  But  a  wider  view  of 
the  world  opened  other  fcenes,  and  prompt- 
ed other  hopes :  he  determined  to  ftudy  phylic, 
and  repaid  that  contribtifion,  which,  being 
received  for  a  different  purpofe,  he  juffly 
thought  it  dilhonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he^  refolved  not  to  Be  2 
diffeftting  minifter,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Diffen- 
ter,  I  know  not^  He  certainly  retted  an 
unneceflary  and  outrageous  2eal  for  what  he 
called  and  thought  liberty  >  a  zeal  vdiich 
jbmetimes  diiguifcs  from  the  world,  znA  not 
rarely  from  the  mind  whiirk  it  poflefles,  atti 
envious  defire  of  plimdering  wealth  or  de- 
grading greatnefs ;  and  of  which  the  imme- 
diate tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy, 
an  impetuous  eagemefs  to  fubvert  and 
confound,  with  very  little  care  what  fhaB 
be  eftablifhed* 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thofe  poets  who  have 
fcit  veity  early  the  motions  of  genius,  ^id 
one  df  thofe  ftudents  who  have  very  early 
dor ed  their  memories  with  fenfetments  and 
images.  Many  oC  his  performances  were 
produced. ^i^  his  y<^uth;    aind  his  greateft 

;     ;  work. 
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work,  9%e  Pleafures  of  Imagindthny  appcarecf 
in  174*4.  I  have  Heard  Dbdfl^y,  by  whoin  it 
was  puBKfhed,  relate,  tha^  when  the  copy 
was-  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
^^liich  was*  aA  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
being  fiich  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give 
precipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advifed  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer  j  for  this  vfas  no 
ebery^day  writer* 

In  1 74 1  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  piirlliit  of 
medical  knowledge ;  and  three  years  after- 
wa'rds  (May  16,  1744)  became  <fo6tor  of 
phyiick,  having,  according  to  the  cuftoni  of 
tliieDtiteh  Univerfities,  pubMfhed  a  thfefis,  or 
diflertaticMi.  The  flibject  which  he  chbfe  wai: 
the  Original  arid  Growth  <yfthe  Ihtmdn  Fdetusy 
m  which  he  is  faid  to  have  de^fted;  witftf 
great  judgement,  from  the  opinion  then  elfe- 
bliihed,  and-  to  have  delivered  that  which  has? 
been  lince  confirmed  arid  received. 

Akcnfide  was  a  young  man>  warm  with 
fvdy  notion  that  Ijy  nature  or  accident  had 
been  connefted  with  the  found  of  liberty^ 
and  by  an  excentricity  which  fuch  difpofitions 

Gg  2r  do 
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do  not  eafily  avoid,  &  lover  of  contradiftion, 
and  no  friend  to  any  thing  eftablifhed.    He 
adopted  Shaftefbury's  :foolifh  affertion  of  the 
efficacy  of  ridicule  for  the  difcovery  of  truth.. 
For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and. 
defended  lly  Dyfon :  Warburton  afterwards 
reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedi- . 
cation  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcuffion 
of  this  idle  queftion,  may  be  eafily  collefted. 
If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  pofition  as  the 
teft  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  queftion 
whether  fuch  ridicule  be  juft>  and  this  c^i 
only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth, 
?LS  the  teft  of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fearing,, 
one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger, 
will  be  for  a  while  equally  expofed  to  the  in- 
evitable confequences  of  cowardice,  con-, 
temptuous  cenfure,  and  ludicrous  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  and  the  tme  ftate  of  -both  cafes  muft 
be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whofe 
terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is  ridiculous  -, 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  de^ 
Ipifed.  :.       :    -  '       ' 

.        ^  In 
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In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died 
before  he  had  finifhed.  he  omitted  the  lines 
Which  had  given  occafion  to  Warburton's 
objefiions. 

He  publifhed,  fbon  after  his  return  from 
Leydeh  (1745),  his  firit  cpUeftion  of  odes; 
and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patriptifm 
to  write  a  very  acrimonious  epiftlc.to  Pulteney, 
whom  he  ftigmatizes,  under  the  name  of 
Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his,  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profeflion,  he 
,.  firft  commenced '  phyfician  at  Northampton, 
where  Dr.  Stonehoiife  then  praftifed,  with 
fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  a  ftranger 
was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him. 
Akerifide  tried  the  conteft  awhile ;  and,  hav- 
ing  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  li- 
berty, removed  to  Haffipftead/  where  he  re- 
fided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed 
himfelf  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a  man 
bfaccbmplifhmehts  like,  his. 

»  f  .•••«•■ 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but 

was  ftill  to  make  his  way  as  a  phyficianj 

Gg'3  and 
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and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to 
great  exigencies,  but  that  Mr^Dyfon,  witii 
an  ardour  of  fricndfliip  that  has  not  many 
examples,  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Thus  fupported,  he  advanced  gra- 
dually in  medical  reputation,  but  never  at- 
tained any  great  extent  of  praflice,  or  jemi- 
nence  of  popularity.  A  phy^cian  ^n  a  greal 
city  fcems  to  be  the  mere  play-thing  of  Forr 
tune;  his  degree  of . reputation  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  totally  cafual :  they  that  emplpy 
him,  know  not  his  excellence ;  they  that  rfe- 
jeft  him,  know  not  his  deficiency  By  an 
acute  obferver,  who  had  looked  on  the  tranf- 
a^ons  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  qenr 
t\iry,  ^  very  curious  book  might  be  writtei\ 
pn  tl>e  Fortfine  ofJPb^^ians, 

Aker^f^de  .^ppears  not  tQ  have  beoa  >wat- 
ing  to  his  own  fuccefs :  he  placed  hiixvfclf  iiji 
view  by  all  the  common  methods  i  he  he- 
came  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  qb- 
tained  a  degree  at  Gambridge,  and  was  adr 
mitted  into  the  College  of  Phyficiansj  he 
wrote  little  poetry,  but  publiihed,  from  time 
to  rtime,  .npieclic^  eflays  an^  obfervations  >  he 
IjeCfime  pbyfici^n  to  .5t,  Thqmas's  Hp§)ital,5 

:  ,  having 
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liavlng  read  the  GuHonlan  Le&ures  in  Ana- 
tpn^yrhe  beg,n  to  give,  for  the  Cronian 
Lcfture,  a  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  Learn- 
ing, from  whicli  he  foon  delifted;  and,  in, 
^gownverfation,  jhe  very  eagerly  forced  himfelf 
into  notice  by  an  ambitious  pftentation  of 
^slegance  and  literature;,  .        v 

His  Difcouffc  ph  the  Dyfentery  (1764) 
was  confidered  a3  a  very  conlpicuous  fped- 
men  of  Latiriity,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
iame  height  of  pkc©  among  lite  fcholars  air 
he  poflefled  hefere  among  the  wits  5  and  ho 
might  |>erhaps  have  rjien  to  ^  greater  eleva- 
tion of  character,  but  that  his  ftijdies  weiie 
icnde^  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June 
#3,  J770,  in  the  farty^ninth  year  (^  his  age. 


r^'^^iff^'mmm^ 


AKENSIDE  is   to  be  confidered  .as  a, 
didaftick  and  lyrick  poet.     His  great  work 
is  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination ;  a  perform- 
ance wliich,  pubhflied,  as  it  was,  at  the  age 
Qi  twenty-tlH*ee,  raifed  expeftatipns,  which 
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were  not  afterwards  very  amply  fatisfied.  It 
has  undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  to  very  parti- 
cular notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity 
of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  dc- 
quifitions,  of  a  young  mind  ftored  with 
images,  and  rhuch'  cxercifed  in  combining 
and  comparing  them.  • 

With  the  philofophical  or  religious  tenets 
of  the  author  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  my  bu- 
finefs  is  with  his  poetry.  The  fubjeft  is 
well-chofen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that 
can  ftrike  or  pleafe,  and  thus  comprifes  evety 
fpecies  of  poetical  delight.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illuf- 
trations,  and  it  is  not  eafy  in  fuch  exuberance 
of;  matter  to  find  the  .middle  point  between 
penury  and  fatiety.  The  parts  feem  artifici- 
ally diipofed,  with  fufficient  coherence,  fo  as 
that  they  cannot  change  their  places  without 
injury  to  the  general  defign. 

His  images  are  difplayed  with  fuch  luxuri- 
ance of  expreflion,  that  they  are  hidden,  likQ 
Butler  s  Moon,  by  a  Veil  of  Light  ^  they  are 
forms  fantaftically  loft  under  fuperfluity  of 
drefs.     Par$  minima  eji  ipfa'Puellafui.   The 

words 
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words  are  multiplied  till  the  feiife  is  hardly 
perceived  \  attention  deierts  the.  liiind,  and 
fettles  in  the  ear.  'The  I'eader'  wanders 
through  the  gay  diffiifion,  fometimes  amazed, 
and  fometimes  delighted  3  but,  after  many 
turnings  in  the  floweiy  labyrinth,  comes  out 
as  he  went  in.     He  remarked  little,  *  and  laid 

hold  on  nothing. 

«.  •     t  •  .    •    '  ,  — 

: 

To  his  veflification  juftice  requires  that 
praife  fhould  not  be  denied.  In  the  general, 
fabrication  of  his  lines  Tie  is  perhaps  fuperior 
to  any  other  writer  of  blank  verfe  5  his  flow 
is  fmooth,  and  his  paufes  -  are  mufical ;  but 
the  concatenation  of  his  verfes  is  commonly 
too  long  continued,  and  the  full  clofe  does 
not  recur  with  fufficient  frequency.  The 
fenfe  is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexturc 
of  complicated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  dit- 
tinguifhed,  nothing  is  remembered: 

0  m  -  *»^»*" 

( 
a.  «  ,      J  *  *  •  ■ 

'  '  '       '  V 

The  exemption  which  blank,  verfe  affords 
from  the  neceflity  of  doling,  the  fenfe  with 
the  couplet,,  betrays  luxuriant  and  a6live 
minds  into  fuch  indulgence,  that  they  pile 
image  upon  image,  ornament  upon  orna- 
ment, and  are  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  clofe 

the 
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the  iei^e  at  all.  Blaajk  ver^e  ^U  th^rpfore, 
I  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  dcTcnptioi). 
exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in 
namition  tirefome. 

His  di£tion  is  certainly  fo  far  poetical  as  it 
is  not  profaicky  and  fo  far  valuable  as  it  is 
not  common.  He  is  to  be  commended  as 
having  fewer  artifices  of  dilguft  than  moft  of 
his  jbrethren  of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely 
jqither  recalls  ojd  phrafes  or  twifts  hi?  metre 
into  hajrih  invcrfions.  The  Jfenfe  however 
of  his  words  is  {trained  j  when  be  views  the 
Gmge$  from  AJpinc  heights  ^  that  is,  from 
IQQunjt9lns  like  the  Alps.  And  the  pedant 
furely  intrudes,  but  wlion  was  blank  verfe 
without  pedantry  ?  when  he  t;elis  how  Planeti 
ftbfblvc  thefiaUd  rpund  of  Time. 

It  is  geperaUy  known  to  the  readers  d 
poetry  that  he  intended  to  revife  and  augment 
this  work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed 
his  defign.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left 
it,  and  the  addition  which  he  had  made,  are 
very  properly  retained .  in  the  late  coUection. 
He  fecms  to  have  fomewhat  contiafted  his  dif- 
ftjfionj  but  I  know  not  whether  he  has 

gained 
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jgpmsd  m  clofen^is  what  he  hds  ^  in  (pkar 
jk>r.  In  the  ^ditipiul  book)  tlis  We  ef 
^oIph  v^  .too  Jong. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confider- 
t^i  bjuit  ^  ihoFt  iconMeratiQn  will  j^^ch 
4^^619.  Jt  is  wot  esdy  to  g:u.ef$  why  he  s4»' 
j^£X"?d  ^umielf  fo  4^^  to  Jydck  poetry, 
^pi^g  jcieither  the  eafe  aflyd  airinefs  «?f  t^ 
j^lgh^^  nor  t^  yeihemencc  aiid  dqiratiari  t^ 
the  grander  ode.  ]^Jbien  he  i3y$  ))is  ill-<^l£fl 
hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  leem 
to  ^efert  him ;  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuri- 
ance of  expreffion,  nor  variety  of  images. 
His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inele- 
gant. Yet  Htch  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that, 
having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poig- 
nancy his  Epiftle  to  CuriOy  he  transformed  it 
afterwards  into  an  ode  diigraceful  only  to  its 
author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  faid; 
tlie  fentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature, 
or  novelty ;  the  diftion  is  fometimes  harfli 
and  uncouth,  the  flanzas  ill-conftrufted  and 
unpleafant,  and  the  rhymes  diflbnant,  or 
\jn|[LijyFttyy  difpofed,  too  diftant  from  each 
3  other^ 
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other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  tu 
eilablifhed  ufe,  and  therefore  perplexing  to 
the  ear,  which  in  a  fhort  coropofition  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  iimovation. 

"not  be  required  s  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter 
and  daricer  parts :  but  when  they  are  once 
found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 
may  be  fpared ;  for  to  what  ufe  can  the  work 
be  criUcifed  that  will  not  be  read  ? 
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GRAY, 


THOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mr. 
.  Philip  Gray,  a  fcrivetter  of  London, 
was  bom  in  Comhill,  November  26,  1716. 
His  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Eaton  under  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's 
brother;  and  when  he  left  fchool,  in  1734, 
entered  a  penfioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  tranfition  from  the  fchool  to  the  col- 
lege is,  to  moft  young  fcholars,  the  time 
from  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood, 
liberty,  and  happinefs;  but  Gray  leems  to 
have  been  very  little  delighted  with  acade- 
rnical  gratifications ;  he  liked  at  Cambridge 

neither 
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neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fafhion  of 
ftudy,  and  lived  fuUenly  on  to  the  time  when 
his  attendance  on  leftures  was  no  longer  re- 
quired. As  he  intended  to  profefs  the  Com- 
mon Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about 
five  years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whofe 
friendfhip  he  had  gained  at  Eaton,  invited 
him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion. 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy; 
and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a  very  pleafmg 
account,  of  many  parts  of  their  journey. 
But  unequal  friendfhips  are  eafily  diflblved ; 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted  -,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told 
that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  we  look  however 
without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we  fhall  find 
that  men,  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  their  own 
merit  fets  them  above  the  compliances  of  fer- 
vility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  affociation 
with  fuperiors  to  watch  their  own  dignity 
with  troublefome  and  pundlilious  jealoufy, 
and  in  the  fervour  of  independance  to  exaft 
that  attention  which  they  refufe  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel,  and  the 
reft  of  their  travels -was  doubtlefs  more 
5  unpleafant 
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unpleafant  to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his 
journey  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  own  little 
fortune,  with  only  an  occafional  fervant. 

« 

He  returned  to  England  in  Septembor 
1 74 1 ,  and  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
buried  his  father ;  who  had,  by  an  injudici*- 
ous  wafte  of  money  upon  a  new  houfe,  h 
much  leflened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
himfelf  too  poof  to  fludy  the  law*  Me  there- 
fore retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  foon 
after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and 
where,  without  liking  the  place  of  its  inha-^ 
bitants,  or  pretending  to  like  them,  he  paflT- 
ed,  except  a  fhort  refidence  at  London,  the 
f  eft  of  his  life* 

About  this  time  he  Ivas  deprived  of  Mr* 
Weft,  the  fon  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
friend  on  whom  he  appears  to  have  fet  a  high 
value,  and  who  deferved  his  efteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  ftiews  in  his  Letters,  and 
in  the  Ode  to  A%,  which  Mr.  Mafon  has 
preferved,  as  well  as  by  the  fincefity  with 
which,  when  Gray  fent  him  part  of  Agrip- 
pinay  a  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  begun,  he 
gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  the 
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the  progrcfs  of  the  work>  and  which  the 
judgement  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  lofs  to  the  Englifh  ftagt 
that  Agrippina  was  never  finiftiedi. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  feems  firft  to 
have  applied  liimfelf  ferioufly  to  poetry ;  for 
in  this  year  were  produced  the  Ode  to  Springy 
his  ProfpeB  of  Eaton ^  and  his  Ode  to  Adver- 
fity.  He  began  likewife  a  Latin  poem^  ds 
Principiis  cogitandL 

It  feems  to  be  tlie  opinion  .of  Mr.  Mafbh^ 
that  his  firft  ambition  was  to  have  excelled 
in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  reafonable 
to'  wifh  that  he  had  profecuted  his  defign ; 
for  though  there  is  at  prefent  fome  embar- 
rafTment  pi  his  phrafe,  and  fome  harfhnefs  in 
his  Lyrick  numbers^  his  copioufnefs  of  lan- 
guage is  .  fuch  as  veiy  few  poffefs ;  and  his 
lines,  even  when  imperfedl,  difcdver  a  writer 
whom  pra6tice  would  quickly  have  made 
jfkilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  very  little 

folicitous  what  others  did  or  thought,  and 

cultivated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his    view^ 

2  *  without 
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without  any  other  purpofe  than  of  improv- 
ing and  amufing  himfelf ;  when  Mr.  Mafoh, 
being  defied  fellow  of  Peritbroke*hall, 
brought  him  a  companion  who  was  after-^ 
wards  to  be  his  editor,  and  whofe  fohdiiefs 
and  fideUty  has  kindled  in  him  a  2teal  of  ad- 
miration, which  cannot  be  reafonably  ex- 
pefted  from  the  neutrality  of  a  ftranger  and 
the  coldnefs  of  a  critick.^ 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  WalpoWs  Cat;  and  the 
year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem  of  more 
importance,  on  Government  and  Education^ 
of  which  the  fragments  which  remdn  have 
many  excellent  lines* 

His  next  produ6lion  (1750)  was  his  far- 
famed  Elegy  in  the  Churcb^yardy  which,  find- 
ing its  way  into  a  Magazine,  firft,  I  believe, 
made  him  known  to  the  publick. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about 
this  time  gave  occafion  to  an  odd  compofi- 
tion  called  a  Long  Story  ^  which,  though  per- 
haps it  adds  little  to  Gray's  charafter, 
was  inferted  at  the  end  of  my  preface  to  the 
late  Colleflion. 

H  h  2  Several 
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Several  of  his  pieces  were  publiflied  (1753  ), 
with  defigns,  by  Mr.  Bentley;  and,  that 
they  might  in  fome  form  or  other  make  a 
book,  only  one  fide  of  each  leaf  was  printed. 
I  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  recom- 
mended each  other  fo  well,  that  the  whok 
impreffion  was  foon  bought.  This  year  he 
loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  fqme  young 
men  of  the  college,  whofe  chambers  were 
near  his,  diverted  themfelves  with  difturbing 
him  by  frequent  and  troublefome  noifes. 
This  infolence,  having  endured  it  a  while, 
he  reprefented  to  tlie  governors  of  the  fociety, 
among,  whom  .perhaps  he  had  no  friends; 
and,  finding  his  complaint  little  regarded,  re- 
moved Iiimfelf  to  Pembroke-hall. 

In  1757  he  publiflied  The  Progrefs  of 
Poetry  and  The  Bardy  two  compofitions  at 
which  the  readers  of  poetry  w^ere  at  firft  con- 
tent to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  Some 
that  tried  them  confeffed  their  hiability:  to 
imderftan.d '  them,  though  Warburton  iaid 
that  they  were  underftood  as   well  as  the 

works 
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works  of  Milton  and  Shakfpearc,  which  it  is 
the  fafhion  to  praife.  Garrick  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  their  praife.  Some  hardy  champions 
undertook  to  refcue  them  from  negleft,  and 
in  a  ftiort  time  many  were  content  to  be 
fhewn. beauties  which  they  could  not  fee.  • 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that, 
after  the  4cath  of  Gibber,  he  had  the  honour 
of  refufing  the  laurel,  which  was  then  be- 
jftowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiolity,  not  long  after,  drew  him 
away  from  Cambridge  to  3  lodging  near  the 
Mufeum,  where  he  refided  near  three  years, 
reading  and  tranfcribing  j  aiid^  fo  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  very  little  affefted  by  two  odes 
on  Oblivion  and  Obfcurityy  in  which  his  Lyrick 
performances  were  ridiculed  with  much  con- 
tempt and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Profeffbr  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  fays,  cocker-^ 
ed  and  Jpirited  up,  till  he  alked  it  of  lord 
Bute,  who  fent  him  a  civil  refufal ;  and  the 
place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brbcket,  the  tutor  of 
Sir  James  Lowther. 

H  h  3  His 


I 
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His  conftitution  was  w«k,  and  believing^ 
that  his  health  was  promoted  by  exercife  and 
diange  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  jour- 
ney into  Scotland,  of  which  his  account^  fo 
far  as  it  extends,  is.  very  curious  and  elegant} 
for  as  his  comprehenfion  was  ample,  his  cu- 
riolity  extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  all 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments of  paft  events.  He  naturally  con- 
trafted  a  friendlhip  with  Dr»  Beattje,  whom 
Jie  found  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  and  a  good 
pMin,  The  Mai'efchal  College  at  Aberdeen 
offered  him  the  degree  of  Do£tor  of  Laws, 
which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cam^ 
bridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  rcfufct 

What  he  had  formerly  folicited  in  vain, 
was  at  laft  given  him  without  folicitation, 
The  ProfefToriliip  of  Languages  became  again 
vacant,  and  he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of 
it  from  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted, 
and  retained  it  to  his  death ;  always  defign^ 
ing  leftures,  but  never  reading  them  ^  un- 
eaiy  at  his  negleft  of  duty,  and  appealing 
his  uneafinefs  with  defigns  of  reformation, 
and  with  a  refolution  which  he  believed  him- 

felf 
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feif  to  have  made  of  refigning  the  office,  if  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  difcharge  it.  ^ 


111  health  made  another  journey  neceffaiy, , 
and  he  vifitcd  (1769)  Weftmoreland  and. 
Cumberland.  He  that  reads  his  epiftolaiy.. 
narration  wifhes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell , 
his  travel's,  had  been  more  of  his  employ-. . 
meht';  but  it  is  by  ftudymg  at  home  that  we, 
tnuft  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  in- . 
telligeiace  and  improvenieht. 

His  travel  and  hk  ftudics  wtri  now  near 
their  end/    The  gout,  of  which  hehadfuf-, 
tained  many   weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his. 
ftomach,  and^  yieldiog  to  no  medicines,  pro- , 
duced  flxong  convulfions,  which  (July  30, 
1 77 1 )  terminated  in  death. 

His  chara6ler  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as^. 
Mr,  Mafon  has  done,  from  a  namelefs  wri-  ^ 
ter ;  and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmeft  friend  ^ 
to  believe  it  ti'ue. 

.• » 
"  Perhaps  he  was  the  moft  learned  man^ 

*'  in  Europe.     He  was  equally  acquainted, 

**  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of 

H  h  4  "  fciencc, 
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fcicncc,   and    that  not  fuperficially"  but 
thoroughly.     He  knew  every  branch  of 
hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read 
all   the  original    hiftorians  of  England, 
^'  France,  and  Italy ;  and  v^as  a  great  anti-. 
ouarian.     Criticifm,  metaphyfics,  morals, 
politics,   made  a  principal   part  of   his 
ftudy;  voyages   and  travels  of  all  forts 
were  his  favourite  amufementsj  and  he 
had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting,  prints,  archjr. 
tcfture,    and    gardening-     With  fuch  a 
•*  fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  muft 
have  been  equally  inftrufting  arid  enter- 
taining ;  -but  he  was  alfo  a  good  man,  a 
•^  ipan  of  virtue  and  humanity.     There  is 
«'  no  charaftef  without  fome  Jpcck,    fomc 
•'  imp?rfe£lion ;  and  I  think  the  gre^teft  de^ 
^*  feft  in  his  was  an  a|Fe£tation  in  delicacy, 
•*  or  rathejr  effeminacy,  and  a  vifible  faftidi- 
••  oufnefs,  pr  contempt  aijd  difdain  of  his 
*•  inferiors  in  fcience;    He  alfo  had,  in  fome 
degree,  that  weaknefs  which  difgufted  Vol- 
taire  fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he 
*•  feemed  to  valup  others  chiefly  according  to 
•*  the  progrefs  thiey  had  made  in  knowledge, 
^*  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confidered 
^  himielf  merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and 

"  though 
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though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  fta- 
tion,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  private  independent  gentleman,  who 
read  for  his  amufement.  Perhaps  it  may- 
be faid.  What  fignifies  fo  much  know- 
ledge, when  it  produced  fo  little  ?  Is  it 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no 
memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be 
confidered  that  Mr,  Gray  was,  to  others^ 
at  leafl  innocently  employed ;  to  himfelf, 
certainly  beneficially.  His  time  pafTed 
agreeably ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome 
new  acquifition  in  fcience  -,  his  mind  was 
enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  his  virtue 
Ilrengthened ;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
fhewn  to  him  without  a  maik  j  and  he  was 
taught  to  confider  every  thing  as  trifling, 
and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wife 
man,  except  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
and  praftice  of  virtue,  in  that  ftate  where- 
in God  hath  placed  us." 


To  this  chara6ler  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Gray's  ikill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked,  that  Gray*s 
^eminacy  was  afFe6ted  moft  iefore  thofe  wljom 
li€  did  not  wijh  to  pkafe  j  and  that  he  is  un-r 

juftly 
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jiiftly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his 
fole  reafon  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his 
efteetn  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewife  be- 
lieve to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me,  from  the  flight 
inljpeftion  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  un- 
dertaking has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind 
had  a  large  grafp  j  that  his  curiofity  was  un- 
limited, and  his  judgement  cultivated ;  that 
he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he 
loved  at  all,  but  that  he  was  faftidious  and 
hard  to  pleafe.  His  contempt  however  is 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved, upon  fcepticifm  and  infidelity.  His 
Ihort  account  of  Shaftefbury  I  will  infert. 


"  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord 
Shaftefbury  came  to  be  a  philofopher  in 
vogue;  I  will  tell  you:  firft,  he  was  a 
lord ;  fecondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of 
his  readers ;  thirdly,  men  are  veiy  prone 
to  believe  what  they  do  not  underftand ; 
fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at 
all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to 
take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road' 

**  leads 
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*'  leads  no  where ;  fixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
a  fine  writer,  and  feerfts  always  to  mean 
more  thaii  he  faid.  Would  you  have  any* 
more  reafons?  An-  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  the  charai. 

^*  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  conjmoners :  va- 

* '  nity-  ii  no  longer  intferfeftfed  in^  the-  matter ; 

**  for  a  new  roadis  bfecomean old  oilei'* 

Mr.  Mafon  has  added,  fi-om   his    own 
l^nowledge,  that  though  Gray  was  poor,  he 
was  not  eager  of  money -5  and  that,  out  of 
the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  veiy  willing  to 
help  the  neoeflitous. 

As  a  writer  he  liad  this  peculiarity,  that 
he  did  not  write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and 
then  correft  them,  but  laboured  every  line 
as  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  compofition  j  and 
he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  rimes,  or  at 
happy  moments ;  a  fantaftick  foppery,  to 
which  my  kindnefs  for  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  virtue  wifhes  him  -to  have  been  fu- 
perior. 


GRAY'S 
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I 

GRAY's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  confider- 
€<1 3  and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
en^my  to  his  name,  if  I  confefs  that  I  con- 
template it  with  lefs  pleafure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  on  Spring  has  fomething  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but 
the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the 
thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  has  of 
late  arifen  a  praftice  of  giving  to  adjeflives, 
derived  from  fubftantives,  the  termination  of 
participles ;  fuch  as  the  cultured  plain,  the 
dafied  bank  j  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in  the 
lines  of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring. 
The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  ftale ;  the 
conclufion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtlefs  by  its 
author  confidered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  firft  ftanza  the  azure 
fiowers  that  blaw^  (hew  refolutely  a  rhyme  is 
fometimes  made  when  it  cannot  eafily  be 
found.  Selimay  the  Cat^  is  called  a  nymph, 
with  fome  violence  both  to  language  and 
fenfe ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when 
it  is  done ;  for  of  the  two  lines, 

What 
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What  female  heart  can  gold  dcfpife  ? 
What  cat's  averfe  to  filh  ? 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and 
the  fecond  only  to  the  cat.  The  fixth  ftanza 
contains  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  favourite 
has  no  friend  \  but  the  laft  ends  in  a  point- 
ed fentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpofe ; 
if  what  glifiered  had  been  goldy  the  cat  would 
npt  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  fhe 
had,  would  not  lefs  have  been  drowned. 

The  ProfpeSi  of  Eaton  College  fuggefts  no- 
thing to  Gray,  which  every  beholder  does 
not  equally  think  and  feel.  His  fupplica- 
tion  to  father  "Thames ^  to  tell  him  who  driveji 
the  hoop  or  toffes  the  ball,  is  ufelefs  and 
puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means 
of  knowing  than  himfelf.  His  epithet  buxom 
health  is  not  elegant ;  he  feems  not  to  under-- 
ftand  the  word.  Gray  thought  his  language 
more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote  from 
common  ufe :  finding  in  Diyden  honey  redo- 
lent of  Springy  an  expreflion  that  reaches  the 
utmoft  limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove 
it  a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehen- 

fion, 
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Hon,  by  making  gales  to  be  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth. 

Of  Ae  Ode  on  Adverfity^  the  hint  was  at 
firft  taken  from  O  DivUy  gratum  qua  regis 
Antium  \  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original 
by  the  variety  of  his  fentiments,  and  by 
their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at 
once  poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by 
flight  objeftions  violate  the  dignity* 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  me  to  the 
wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders y  the  two  Sifter 
Odes ;  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  igno- 
rance or  common  fenfe  at  firft  univerfally  re- 
jefled  them,  many  have  been  fince  perfuaded 
to  think  themfelves  delighted.  I  am  one  of 
thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  pleafed,  and  there- 
fore would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the 
firft  ftanza  of  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry. 

Gray  feems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
images  oi  fpreading  found  and  running  water. 
A  jiream  of  mu/ick  may  be  allowed ;  but 
where  does  Mu/ick  ^  however  Jmootb  andfrongy 
after  having  vifited  the  verdant  vales,  ronvl 

down 
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down  the  Jieep  amain^  fo  as  that  rocks  and 
noddifig  groves  rebelhyi)  to  the  roar  ?  If  this  be 
faid  of  Mujicky  it  is  nonfeiife ;  if  it  be  faid  of 
Water ^  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car 
and  Jove's  eagle,  i§  unworthy  of  further  no- 
tice. Criticifm  difdains  to  chale  a  fchool- 
boy  to  his  common  places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewife  be  objefted, 
that  it  is  drawn  from  Mythology,  though 
fuch  as  may  be  more  eafily  affimilated  to  real 
life.  Idalia's  vehet-green  has  fometliing  of 
cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from 
Nature  ennobles  Art ;  an  epithet  or  metaphor 
drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is 
too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily  compounded. 
Many-twinkling  was  formerly  eenfured  as  not 
analogical ;  we  may  fay  many-fpottedy  but 
fcarcely  many-fpotting.  This  ftanza>  how- 
ever, has  fomething  pleafing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  ftanzas,  the  firft 
endeavours  to  tell  fomething,  and  would 
have  told  it,  had  it  not  been  crofled  by  Hy-.. 
perion :   the    fecond  defcribes   well  enough 

the 
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the  univerfal  prevalence  of  Poetry ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  conclufion  will  not  rife  from 
the  prcmifcs.  The  caverns  of  the  North 
and  ^he  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  refidenccs 
of  Glory  znd  generous  Shame.  But  that  Poetry 
and  Virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opinion 
(b  pleafing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  re- 
folves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  Delphij 
and  Egean,  and  lUJfuSy  and  Meander^  and 
hallowed  fountain  ^vA  folemn  found  \  but  in  all 
Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous 
Iplendor  which  we  wifh  away-  His  pofition 
is  at  lafl:  falfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  from  whom  he  derives  our  firft 
fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  tyrant 
power  and  coward  vice-y  nor  was  oiir  ftate 
much  better  when  we  firft  borrowed  the  Ita- 
lian arts. 

Of  the  third  ternaiy,  the  firft  gives  a  my- 
thological birth  of  Shakfpeare.  What  is 
faid  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
not  faid  happily :  the  real  efFe6ls  of  this  poe- 
tical pov/er  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp 
of  machinery.     V/here  truth  is  fufficient  to 

fill 
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fill  the  mind,  fi6Hon  is  worfe  than  ufelefs ; 
the  counterfeit  debafes  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton^s  blindnefs,  if  wfe 
flippofe  it  caufed  by  ftudy  in  the  formation  of 
his  poem,  a  fuppofition  furely  allowable,  k 
poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But 
the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  two  courfers,  has 
nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which 
any  other  rider  may  be  placed* 

J'he  Bard  appears,  at  the  firft  view,  to  be!, 
as  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an 
imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Al- 
garotti thinks  it  fuperior  to  its  original ;  and, 
if  preference  depends  only  oft  the  imagery 
and  animaiiGn  of  the  two  poems,  hisjudge^ 
ment  is  right.  There  is  in  "The  Bard  more 
force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But 
to  copy  is  lefs  than  to  invent,  aftd  tlie  copy 
has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time. 
The  fiftipn  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans 
credible ;  but  its  revival  dilgufts  us  with 
apparent  and  unconquerable  falfehood.  In^ 
credulus  odi. 

To  feleft  a  fiflgukr  event j  atid  fwell  it  to 

a  giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of 

Vo  I..  IV.  I  i  lpe6lres 
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rpeftrcs  and  prediftions,  lia^  little  difficulty, 
for  he  that  fbrfefces.  the  probable  may  always 
.find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  ufe;  wc 
-are  affected  only  as  we  believe ;  we ,  are  im- 
proved  only  as  we  £nd  fomething  to  be  imi- 
lated  or  declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  Hje  Bard 
promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

•  •  •  '        .    . . 

His  ftanzas    arc  too  long,  elpecially  his 

epodes ;  the  ode  is  finiftied  before  the  ear 
}ias  learned  its  meallires,  and  c<mfcquently 
^before  it  can  receive  pleafurc  from  their  con- 
fonance  and  recurrence. 

\  -  Of  the  firftitanza  the  abrupt  b^^iming 
4ias  been  csfebrated  j  but  techntcd  beauties 
•^an  give  praife  ^oniy  to  the  inventor.  It  is 
5n  the  power  of  any  man  -  to  rufli  abrupdy 
\upon  his  fubje^i  that  has  read  the  ballad  of 

•  Johnny  Armjirong^    • 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland^-^ 

"The  initial  refemblances,  or  alliterations, 
ruin^   ruthlefs^  helm  nor  hauberk\    are  below 
,the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at 
,  fublimity. . 
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Iti  tlie  iecoiid  ftanza  tljie  B4r4  is  j^s^i  de- 
fciibed ;  but  in  the  third  we  hay«  the  pv*^^ 
litias  of  obfolete  .raythologgrA  Wl?^  we  ^rp 
told  that  C&dwalto  h{ft>4  the  Ji9rt9^  mmn^  an^ 
that  Modf£d  made  huge  PlinlimMon  kow  Ids 
chud-top'd  headi  attention  recoils  froin  the 
repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  wh^en  it  w^s 
firft  beard,  was  heard  with  fGor)n. 

The  leaving  of  the  mniing  jheet  he  bdr-i 
rowed,  as  he  owns,  from  the  northern  Bards ; 
but  their  texture,  however,  was  very  pro-j 
j[>erly  the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the  ait 
of  fpinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  my- 
thology. Theft  is  always  dangerous  \  Gray 
has  made  Weavers  of  his  flaughtered  bards, 
t)y  a  fiftion  outrageous  and  incongruous* 
They  are  then  called  Upon  to  Wea'be  th^ 
njoarp^  and  weave  the  ivoof^  perhaps  with  no 
great  propriety]  for  it  is  by  crofling  the 
woofvAxh  the  nvarp  that  men  ws^  the  noeb 
or  piece  j  and  the  firft  line  was  dearly  ^bought 
by  the  admiffion  of  its  wretcihed  correlpon- 
dent,  Oive  ample  rooni  an4  lierge^  enoughi  M^ 
:has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad* 
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'    The  third  ftanza  of  the  fecond  ternary  iy 

commended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit.   The 

perfonification  is  indiftinft.     Tbirji  and  flir/z- 

ger  are  not  alike;    and  their  features,   to 

make  the  imagery  perfect,  fhould  have  been 

'  difcriminated.     We  are  told,    in  the  fame 

'ftanza,  how  towers  zx^  fed.     But  I  will  no 

longer  look  for  particulai'  faults ;  yet  let  it  be 

obfei^ved  that  the  ode  might  have  been  con- 

'  eluded  with  an  aflign  of  better  example ; "  but 

fuicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  expence 

of  thought. 

Thefe  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accu- 
mulations  of  ungraceful  ornaments  \  they 
^  ftrike,  rather  than  pleafe ;  the  images  are 
.  magnified  by  afFeftation ;  the  language  is 
•  labourM  into  harfhnefs.  The  mind  of  the 
*,  writer  feems  to  work  with  unnatural  vio- 
:  lence,  ^ouhle^  double ^  toil  and  trouble.  He 
'  has  a  kind  of  ftrutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
;  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  ftruggle 
^  are  too  vilible,  and  there  is  too  little  appear- 
^  *4nce  of  ^afe  or  nature. 

To  lay  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be 
unjuft ;  a  man  like  him,  of  great   learning 

and 
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and  great  induftry,  could  not  but  produce, 
fomething  valuable.  When  he  pleafes  leaft, 
it  can  only  be  faid  that  a  good  defign  was  ill 
dire6led. 

His  tranflations  of  Northern  and  WeUh 
Poetry  deferve  praife;  the  imagery  is  pre- 
ferved,  perhaps  often  improved ;  but  the  Ian* 
guage  is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  charaflcr  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to 
concur  with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the 
common  fenfe  of  readers  uncorrupted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
of  fubtilty  and  the  dogmatifm  of  learning, 
muft  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
honours.  The  Cburch-yard  abounds  with 
images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind, 
and  with  fentiments  to  which  every  bofom  re- 
turns an  echo.  The  four  ftaoizas  beginniiig 
Xet  even  thefe  bones^  are  to  me  original :  I  have 
never  feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet 
he  that  reads  them  here,  perfuades  himfelf 
that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray 
written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame, 
and  ufelefs  to  praife  him. 

lis  LYTTEL- 
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GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Hagley  in 
Worcefterfhire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was 
educated  at  Eaton,  where  he  was  fo  mjQch 
diflinguifhed>  that  his  exercifes  were  recom- 
mended as  models  to  his  fchool-fellows. 

From  Eaton  he  went  to  Chrift-church, 
where  he  retained  the  fame  reputation  of  fu- 
periority,  and  difplayed  his  abilities  to  the 
^ublick  in  a  poem  on  Blenheim. 

I 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.  His  Progrefs  of  Love,  and  his 
Terjian  Letters^  were  both  written  when  he 

was 
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was  very  young ;  and,  indeed,  the  chara^er 
of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both.  The 
Verfcs  cant  of  fhepherds  and  flocks,  and 
crooks  drefled  with  flowers  >  and  the  Letters 
H/  have  fomething  of  that  indiftinft  and  head- 
'''^^:*; 'ftrong  ardour  for  liberty  which  a  man  of  gc- 
nms  always  catches  when  he  enters  the 
world,  and  ^ways.  fufF^rs  to  cool  as  he  pafles 
forward, 

He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford ;  for  in  1728 
he  began  his  travels,  and  faw  France  and 
Italy.  When  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  feat 
in  parliami^nt,  and  foon  diilinguijQbed  himfelf 
among  the  moft  eager  oppxwients  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  though  his  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  Admiralty,  always  voted  with . 
the  Court, 

For  many  year^  the  name  of  Geargc 
Lyttelton  was  feen  in  every  account  of  every 
debate  in  the  'Houfe  of  Commons-  He  op» 
pofed  the  ftandiljg  army ;  he  oppofed  the  ex** 
cife ;  he  fupported  the  niotion  for  petitioning 
the  King  to  remove  Walpole.  His  zeal  was 
confidered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  vio- 
lent,  but  as^acrxmonious  and  Hja%nant5 

and 
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and  when  Wsilpofc  was  at  laft  driven  from 
h|8  places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his 
friends,  and  nxany  friends  he  had,  to  ejtcliide 
I^ytteltan  from  the  Secret  CommittGe» 

The  Prince  of  Wal«si,  being  ( 1737)  driven 
frottji  St.  James's,  kept  a  feparate  coartJan4 
eqpeaed  his  grnifs  to  the  opponents  c#  the!  tni-^ 
niftry,  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  made  his  fecre^ 
tary,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  influ-r 
ence  in  the  dire6lion  of  his  conduft.  He 
perfuaded  has  mafter,  whofc  bufmefy  it  was 
now  to  he  popular,  th^t  he  would  advance 
his  <:harafter  by  patronage*  MaHet  was 
made  iinder*rfe^etary)  and  Thomfon.  h^  a 
penfion.  Fqr  Thomfori  Lyttelton  always  re« 
tained  his  kindnefs,  and  w^s  able  at  Iftlt  to 
place  him  at  eafct 

\ 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologeti-* 
cal  poem,  called  T^he  "Trial  of  Seiim^  for  which 
he  was  paid  with  kind  woftis,  which:,  ^  h 
common,  raifed  great  hopes,  that  at  laft  were 
difapppintedt 

Lyttelton  now  ftood  in  the  firft  rank  of 

pppofition  J  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is 

Z  not 
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not  cafy  to  fay  how,  to  increafe  the  clamour 
againft  the  miniftry,  commended  him  among. 
the  other  patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the 
reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  houfe,,  im- 
puted  to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a 
lampooner  fo  unjuft  and  licentious^  Lyttel- 
ton  fupported  his  friend,  and  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into 
die  familiarity  of  fo  great  a  poet* 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,"  he  mar- 
ried (1741)  Mifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Dcvon- 
fhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  the  late  lord 
Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  connubial  felicity:  but  human 
pkafures  are  ihort  j  flic  died  in  childbed  about 
five  years  afterwards^  and  hefojaced.his  grief 
by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  to 
perpetual  folitude  and  forrow ;  for,  after  a 
while,  he  was  content  to  feek:  happinefs 
again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  the  d^ughr 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich ;  but  the  experiment 
lyas  unfuccefsfulj;  ' 


At 
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At  length,  after  a  long  firuggle,  Wal|)ole 
gave  way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diftrJ- 
buted  among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was 
made  (1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trest- 

*  liiry ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  iti 
fupporting  the  fchemes  of  the  miniftry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  en- 
gage him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from 
'  things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in 
^the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the 
help  of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  5  but  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and 

•  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  great  quef-^ 
tion.  His  ftudies,  being  honeft,  ended  in 
convLftion,  He  found  that  religion  was  true, 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747),  by  Obfervations  on  the  Conver^ 

Jion  of  St.  Paid  \  a  treatife  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to   fabricate  a  fpecious  ^ 
anfwer.     This  book  his  father  had  the  hap- 

'  pinefs  of  feeing,  and  expreffed  his  pl^afure  in 
a  letter  which  deferves  to  be  inferted,*      " 

^'  I  have 
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I  "h^e  read  your  religious  treatife  with 
infiQite  pleafiue  antj  fatisfaftion.  The 
ftyic  is  fide  and  dear,  the  arguments  clofe, 
cogent,  an^  irj-efiftibl^.  May  the  King 
of  kings,  whole  glorious  -caufe  you  have 
fo  well  defoided,  reward  your  pious  la- 
bours, and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
worthy,  through  the  merks  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  happinefs 
which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifuDy 
beftowtupon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
fhall  never  ceafe  glorifying  God,  for  having 

'^  endowed  you  with  fuch  ufeful  talents,  and 

"  giving  me  fo  good  a  fon. 

^*  Your  afFe6lionate  father, 

"  Thomas  LyttelTon/' 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet  s 
title  with  a  large  eftate,  which,  tliough  per- 
haps he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to 
adorn,  by  a  houfe  of  great  elegajice  and  ex- 
pence,  and  by  great  attention  to  the  decora- 
tion of  his  park. 


As 
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As  he  continued  his  exertions  in  pai'lia- 
inent,  he  was  gradually  advancing  his  claim 
to  profit  and  prefermpnt^  and  accordingly 
-was  made  in  time  (1754)  cofFera:  and  privy 
counfellor:  Ais  place  he  exchanged  next 
•year  for  the  great  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  an  office,  however,  thatrequir* 
•ed  fome  qualifications  which  he  foon  per- 
ceived himfelf  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into 
Wales  5  of  which  he  has  given  an  account, 
perhaps  rather  witii  too  much  affeftation  o£ 
delight,  to  Archi?bald  fiower,  a  man  of  whom 
he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable: 
than  he  feems  to  have  def9rved,  and  whom, 
'having  once  efpoufed  his  intereft  and  fame, 
he  ns.ver  was  perfuaded  to  difown.  Bower, 
whatever  was  his  moral  charadter,  did  not 
want  abilities  5  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  uni- 
verfal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  feems, 
the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  ground  y  at 
laft,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he 
fallied  out  upon  his  adverf^ries,  and  his  ad-* 
verfaries  retreated. 

Abuot 
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About  this  time  Lyttclton  publiflied  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead^  which  were  very  eager- 
ly read,  though  the  produftion  rather,  as  it 
feems,  of  leifure  than  of  ftudy,  rather  efFu- 
lions  than  compofitions.  The  name^  of  his 
perfons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anti- 
cipate their  converfation ;  and  when  they 
have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  conr 
clufion.  He  has  copied  Fenelon  more  than 
Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  firft.  publifhed,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  Critical  Reviev^ers^ 
and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  gratitude, 
returned  his  acknowledgements  in  a  note 
which  I  have  read ;  acknowledgements  either 
for  flattery  or  juftice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign, 
the  inaufpicious  commencement  of  the  war 
made  the  diflblution  of  the  miniftry  unavoid- 
able, Sir  George  Lyttelton,  lofing  his  em- 
ployment, with  the  rejft,  was  recompenfed 
with  a  peerage ;  and  refted  from  political  tur- 
bulence in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.   • 


His 
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His  laft  literary  prddu^on  was  his  Hip 
tory  of  Henry  the  Second^  elaborated  by  the 
fearches  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years, 
and  publifhed  with  fuch  anxiety  as  only  va- 
nity can  di£tate« 

The  ftory  of  this  publication  is  remark- 
able* The  whole  Work  was  printed  twice 
over,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and 
many  (heets  four  or  five  times.  The  book- 
fellers  paid  for  the  firft  impreflion ;  but  the 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the  prefs 
were  at  the  expence  of  the  author,  whofe 
ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  have  coll 
him  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds.  He  began 
to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared 
in  1764,  a  fecond  edition  of  them  in  J  767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclufion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  confi- 
derable  abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  perfuade 
Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that 
he  was  matter  of  the  fecret  of  punftuation ; 
and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,   he  was  em- 

Vol.  IV.  Kk  ployed, 
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ployed,  I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point 
tKe  pages  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  book 
«^s  at  MQl  pointed  and  printed,  and  f^t  In-* 
to  the  w6rld.  Lyttelton  took  money  fidrhis 
copy,,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  P^/«- 
ter^  he  probably  gave  the  reft  away  >  for  ha 
was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  tim?  brought  the  Hiftory  to  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  difcarded  j 
and  the;  fuperintetidience  of  typography  and 
pun6tuation  was  committed  to  a  man  ori- 
ginally a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by 
the  ftyle  of  Dr.  Saunders.  Something  im- 
common  was  probably  expefted,  and  fome-* 
thing  uncommon  was  at  laft  done ;  for  to 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Saunders  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  feen  before,  a  lift 
of  errors  of  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  muft 
be  an  end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the 
appearance  of  a  ftrong  or  of  a  healthy  man; 
he  had  a  flender  uncompafted  frame,  and  a 
meagre  face  :  he  lafted .  however  fixty  years, 
and  then  was  feized  with  his  laft  iHnefs.  Of 
his  death  a  very  affefting  and  inftru6live  ac- 
count 


/I 
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cownt  Jws .  been ;  gjiven  by  his  -  ph j^fician, 
wi^ixrh.  will  ipar^  me  the  talk  of  his  .  moral 

"  On  Strad^y  evening  the  fymptoms  of 
**  his,  lordfhiu'sv  diforder,  which*  for  a  week 
"  jpaft  had  alarmed  us,  put  oU;4i  fatal  api- 

« 

"  pearance,  and  his  lordfhip  believed  him- 
'[  Mf  ^9  be:a  dyijig  jtnan.  From,  this  time 
f^  he  fuffered  by  reftlefTnefs  radier  than  pain ^ 
"  though  his  nerves  were  apparently  much 
."  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never  rfeeroy- 
:^*'  ed  ftronger,  when  Ije  was  thor9ughly 
.**  awake,  .    •.      •      . 

•  .  •   •  • » 

**  His  lordihip's  bilious  and  hepatic  coraj- 
'*'  ^plaints  feeined  alone  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
'*!•  defied  mournful  event  J  his  long  want  of 
"  fleep,  whether  the  confequqice  of  the  irrir- 
"  tation  in  the  bowels,  on  which  is  more 
/'  probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kind,  acr 
^\  Tcounts  for  his  lofs  of  ftrength,'  and  for  his 
/'  d^ath,  very  fufficiently. " 


. .  / 


*'  Though  his  lordfhip  wilhed.  his  ap- 
*/  ..proaching  diffolution  not  to  i)e .  lingering, 
'*  he  waited  for  it  with  refignation.     He 

Kk  2'  -    '    "faid. 
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**  faid,  Mt  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  mi- 
fery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  lifcj* 
yet  he  was  eafily  perfuaded,  for  the  &tif-- 

"  faftion  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he 
had  been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were 
not  without  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery. 


€€ 
€€ 


"  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
^^  noon,  his  lordfhip  fent  for  me,  and  f^ 
**  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wiftied  to  have 
**  a  little  converfation  with  me  in  order  to 
"  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
"  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  good- 
**  nefs  had  fo  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious 

fpring-     *  Doftor,'  faid  he,  '  you  (hall  be 

my  confeflbr :  when  I  firft  fet  out  in  thp 
^^  world,  J  had  friends  who  endeavoured  to 

fhake  my  belief  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

I  faw  difflculties  which  daggered  me ;  but 
*^  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  conviftion.  The 
**  evidences  and  doftiines  of  Chiifti^ty, 
^^  fludied  with  attention,  made  me  a  moft 
"  firm  and  pcrfuaded  believer  of  the  Chrif- 
«'  tian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule  of 
^^  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  fu-r 
"  ture  hop€6.     I  have  erred  and  finned  j 

r  but 


ic 
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butliave  repented,  and  never  indulged  any 
^cious  habit.  In  politicks,  and  publick 
^*  life,  I  have  made  publick  good  the  rule  of 
**  my  conduft.  I  never  gave  counfels  which 
"  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  beft.^  I 
"  have  feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the 
"  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  defignedly.  I 
**  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do 
all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for 
a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  im- 
juft  defigns  upon  any  perfon  whatfoever/  ^ 


cc 
« 


"  At  anotlier  time  he  faid,  ^  I  muft  leave 
*^  my  foul  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before 
"  this  illnefs ;  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient 
*'  time  for  folicitude  about  any  thing/ 


CC 
<C 


On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of 
death  came  on,  he  faid,  '  I  fhall  die; 
but  it  will  not  be  your  fault/  When 
lord  arid  lady  Valentia  came  to  fee  his  lord- 
fhip,   he  gave  them  his  folemn  benedic- 

"  tion,  and  faid,  *  Be  good,  be  vutuous, 
my  lord  3  you  muft  come  to  this/  Thus 
he  continued  giving  his  dying  benediftion 
to  all  around  him.    On  Monday  morning 

•*  a  lucid  interval  gave  fome  fraall  hopes, 
3  "  but 


cc 
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^'  but  Aefe  vaniftied  in  the  evening ;  and  1^ 
•*  continued  d)ring^,  but  with  very  littk  uiv- 
V  eafmeft,  till  Tuefday  mornii^,  Auguft  22) 
when  between  feven  and  eight  o'clock  he 
expired,  almofl:  without  a  groan/' 


cc 


His  lordlhip  was  buried  at  Hagley  5  and 
the  fpllowing  infcription  is  cut  oa  the  fide  of 
his  lady's  monument  i 

"  This  unadorned  ftonc  was  pkced  here 

*'  By  the  particular  defirc  and  exprefs 
^'  direftions  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 

^  George  Lord  Lvttelton, 
«  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773,  aged  64.** 


Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of 
a  man  of  literature  and  judgement,  devoting 
part  of  his  tiifle  to  verfification.  They  have 
nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and  little  to  be  ad- 
mired. Of  his  Pragrefs  of  Low,  it  is  fuffi^ 
cicnt  bhirae  to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.  His 
blank  verfe  in  Blenheim  has  neither  much 
force  nor  much  elegance.  His  littie  per- 
formances, whether  Songs  or  Epigrams,  are 
fometimes  fpritdy,  ,and  .foipetimes  infipid. 

His 
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His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  fmooth  equabi- 
lity, which  cannot  much  tire,  becaufe  they 
are  fliort,  but  which  feldom  elevates  or  fur^ 
prizes.  But  from  this  cenfure  ought  -to  be 
excepted  his  Advice  to  Belinda^  which,  though 
for  the  moft  part  written  when  he  was  very 
young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pna- 
dence,  very  elegantly  and  vigoroufly  ex- 
prefled,  and  fhews  a  mind  attentive  to  life, 
and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cultivation 
might  have  r^fed  to  excellence. 
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